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Preface 

The  Vinaya  which  is  a part  of  the  system  of  training  for  the 
Buddhist  disciple  is  a subject  of  absorbing  interest  not  only  for 
the  study  of  Buddhist  monasticism  but  also  for  the  study  of 
Buddhism  as  a whole.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Theravada 
Buddhism  where  the  practice  of  monastic  life  as  a means  of 
attaining  the  religious  goal  is  held  in  great  esteem.  Dr.  Robert 
H.Thouless  has  made  a thoroughly  accurate  assessment  of  this 
position  as  early  as  1940.  He  says:  'Perhaps  the  feature  of 
Buddhism  with  which  the  modern  Western  mind  finds  it  hardest 
to  sympathize  is  its  monastic  character.  The  achievement  of 
emancipation  was  regarded  as  a full-time  occupation 
incompatible  with  the  preoccupation  of  a man  living  in  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  householders  might  become  disciples  of  the 
Buddha.  These  were  required  to  abstain  from  taking  life, 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  lying,  stealing,  and  unchastity,  and 
also  aim  at  pleasant  speech,  kindness,  temperance, 
consideration  for  others,  and  love.  By  obeying  these  injunctions 
laymen  might  hope  to  advance  so  far  that  their  future  state 
would  be  a happier  one.  It  is  even  suggested  in  one  discourse 
that  a householder  might  obtain  full  release,  but  it  is  clear  that 
this  was  regarded  as  exceptional;  the  fruits  of  the  Buddhist 
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discipline  could  normally  be  achieved  only  by  the  monk  who 
gave  all  his  time  to  the  task.'1 

Nevertheless,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  subject  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  The  present  work  attempts  to  assess 
the  role  of  the  monk  in  the  religion  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Buddha.  There  were  monks  in  India,  no  doubt, 
even  before  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  But  the  first  sermon  which 
the  Buddha  delivered  to  the  'Group  of  Five'  monks  made  the 
Buddhist  monks  appear  somewhat  different  from  the  rest  of 
their  kind.  His  views  about  life  in  Samsara  and  the  escape 
therefrom,  his  aesthetic  sensibility,  and  his  regard  for  sound 
public  opinion  contributed  to  emphasise  these  differences.  Thus 
in  Buddhist  monasticism  the  life  of  the  cloister  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  It  marks  only  the  beginning  of  the  pursuit  of  the  goal.  It  is 
a long  way  before  the  monk  could  claim  to  have  reached  that 
worthy  ideal:  anuppattasadattho.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  to 
show  that  Buddhist  Monastic  Discipline  covers  this  vast  and 
extensive  field. 


1 Conventionalization  and  Assimilation  in  Religious  Movements  in 
Social  Psychology  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  p.  24,  Riddell  Memorial  Lectures,  Twelfth 
Series,  O.U.P.  London,  1940 
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Preface  to  the  Second  Edition 

I now  write  this  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  my  Buddhist 
Monastic  Discipline  as  a Buddhist  monk  of  fifteen  years' 
standing,  having  renounced  the  life  in  the  household  on 
retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  More  than  thirty-nine  years 
have  passed  since  the  production  of  this  thesis  and  I still 
continue  pursuing  my  studies  on  the  Vinaya.  I have  seen  and 
read  several  subsequent  publications  on  the  subject.  This  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  make  any  observations  on 
them. 

I wish  to  place  my  own  findings  and  my  observations  on  the 
subject  before  students  of  Buddhist  monastic  life  in  particular, 
and  students  of  Buddhism  in  general,  specially  those  who  have 
missed  seeing  my  work  in  the  earlier  edition  and  those  who  I 
believe  are  not  adequately  familiar  with  the  original  Vinaya  texts 
in  their  Pali  version. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  Venerable  Mettavihari  of  Denmark 
and  Venerable  Pamburana  Sanghasobhana  who  assisted  me  in 
diverse  ways  in  the  production  of  the  manuscript  of  this  second 
edition  for  the  printer.  My  thanks  go  to  Messrs.  P.W. 
Dayananda  and  B.D.Jayasena  who  did  the  typing  of  the  text. 
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Buddhist  Monastic  Discipline 

CHAPTER  I 

Introduction 

It  is  well  to  begin  a study  of  Buddhist  monasticism  with  a 
brief  reference  to  religious  mendicancy  in  India  in  general.  Both 
these  are  by  no  means  unexplored  fields  of  study  and  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  scholars  for  nearly  a century.  Among 
the  more  successful  and  recognised  of  these  we  would  not  fail 
to  mention  Max  Muller,  Monier  Williams,  Oldenberg,  Rhys 
Davids,  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  E.J. Thomas,  Nalinaksha  Dutt,  Miss 
I.B.  Horner  and  Sukumar  Dutt.  The  pioneers  among  them 
started  their  work  during  the  last  few  decades  of  the  19th 
century  and  worked  on  relatively  scanty  material.  However,  we 
are  glad  to  note  that  in  our  evaluation  of  their  results,  we  have 
found  some  of  these  scholars  of  distant  antiquity  to  be 
extremely  reliable  and  trustworthy.  Admittedly,  they  tried  to 
work  with  perfect  detachment  but  it  cannot  always  be  said, 
perhaps  due  to  forces  beyond  their  control,  that  they  were  free 
from  bias  of  some  sort  or  another. 
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We  have  attempted  in  the  present  study  to  analyse  and 
examine  such  lapses  wherever  possible.  It  is  our  conviction 
that,  barring  the  paucity  of  source  material  at  a particular  time, 
the  following  considerations  contributed  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  origin  and  perpetuation  of  several  erroneous  theories: 

(i)  An  unnecessary  attempt  to  force  into  one  single 
genealogical  tree  many  institutions  of  diverse  origin.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  some  scholars  who  begin  their 
study  of  Indian  religions  from  the  Vedic  schools  and  trace  it 
down  chronologically  through  the  centuries.  Here  is  Monier 
Williams  attempting  to  see  Buddhism  in  relation  to  Brahmanism: 
'We  perceive  again  the  close  connexion  between  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism;  for  clearly  the  BrahmacarT  and  SannyasT  of  the 
one  became  the  Sramanera  or  junior  monk,  and  Sramana  or 
senior  monk  of  the  other.’1  But  this  is  an  unfortunate 
identification  which  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  Pali  works  keep  the 
brahmacarya  of  the  Brahmins  distinctly  apart  from  their  own 
[. brahmacariya ].  In  the  Suttanipata  it  is  said  that  the  orthodox 
Brahmins  of  old  practised  the  life  of  brahmacariya  for  forty-eight 
years. 


1 Monier  Williams,  Buddhism.,  p.75. 
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AtthacattaiJsam  vassani  komarabrahmacariyam  carimsu 
te 

vijjacaranapariyetthim  acarum  brahmana  pure. 

Sn.v.289 

The  Ariguttara  Nikaya  too,  expresses  a similar  idea.1  This 
distinction  between  the  brahmacariya  life  of  the  Buddhist 
disciple  and  that  of  the  Brahmins  is  clearly  maintained  by  an 
independent  observer  in  the  person  of  King  Pasenadi  Kosala  in 
the  Dhammacetiya  Sutta.2  [ idha'ham  bhante  passami  eke 
samanabrahmane  pariyantakatam  brahmacariyam  carante 
das  a' pi  vassani  vTsatim'pi  vassani  timsam'pi  vassani 
cattarlsam'pi  vassani.  Te  a pa  re n a samayena  sunhata.... 
pancahi  kamagunehi  samarigTbhuta  paricarenti.  M . 1 1 . 1 20 .] 

(ii)  An  inadequate  knowledge  of  Pali,  the  language  in  which 
one  of  the  most  reliable  recensions  of  Buddhist  texts  is 
preserved.  Some  of  the  pioneers  very  naturally  stumbled  over 
in  many  places  in  their  translations,  mainly  through  their 
ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  idiom.  Greater  disaster  befell 
Pali  studies  when  later  scholars  who  followed  in  their  wake 
placed  implicit  faith  on  the  earlier  translations  and  built  far- 


1 A.III.224. 

2 M. II. 120. 
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reaching  theories  on  them.  A very  glaring  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  S.Dutt's  reliance  on  Chalmers'  translation  of  the 
Gopakamoggallana  sutta.1  It  is  also  possible  to  trace  other 
instances  of  incorrect  translations  which  result  more  from 
biased  thinking  than  from  ignorance.  Here  are  two  such  cases 
picked  up  at  random: 

(a)  Bhavissanti  dhammassa  annataro  (Vin.1.21;  M. 1.163.) 
translated  as:  'Some  when  they  learn  will  become  ( i.e . will 
grow).'2 

It  simply  means:  'There  would  be  some  who  would 
understand  the  doctrine.’ 

(b)  Ariyassa  vinaye  yo  accayam  accayato  disva 
yathadhammam  patikaroti....  ayatim  sarnvaram  apajjatTtP  - 
translated  as:  'In  these  Rules  laid  down  by  the  Venerable  One, 


1 See  S.  Dutt,  Buddha  And  Five  After-Centuries,  p.66  and  Further 
Dialogues,  II.  SBB.VI.p.160. 

2 Given  by  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  as  occurring  at  Vinaya  Texts , SBE.  XIII 
(edition  not  given),  p.  1 12.  [ See  her  Outlines  of  Buddhism,  p.74  where 
she  has  made  use  of  this  translation.].  But  the  1881  edition  of  the  text 
which  we  have  used  has  the  following  translation  which  we  consider 
to  be  reliably  accurate  : 'They  will  understand  the  doctrine.' 

1 For  the  correct  and  complete  quotation  see  D.1.85;  M. 1.440; 

Vin. 1.315. 
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he  who  realises  his  lapse  to  be  such  and  remedies  it  according 
to  law,  obtains  absolution  at  once.'1 

Here,  not  only  is  this  translation  incorrect  but  the  quotation 
itself  is  badly  mutilated.  The  words  vuddhi  hi  esa  should  be 
prefixed  to  the  quotation.  The  translation  should  then  read  as 
follows: 

'It  is  a sign  of  progress  in  this  noble  discipline  if  one  realizes 
his  lapse  to  be  such  and  remedies  it  according  to  law  and 
safeguards  against  its  repetition  in  the  future.’ 

(iii)  An  unwarranted  disregard  for  the  subsequent 
commentarial  traditions  which  merit  more  serious  consideration. 

It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  we  do  not  make  a plea 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Pali  Commentaries  that  they  should  be 
used  as  the  sole  criteria  in  the  interpretation  of  Canonical  texts. 
Far  from  it.  But  our  contention  is  that  more  often  than  not,  when 
Commentaries  have  been  subject  to  criticism  and  ridicule,  they 
have  been  misjudged  and  misinterpreted.  We  come  across 
instances  when  modern  scholars  accuse  commentators  of 
being  ignorant  of  etymology.2  But  it  is  obviously  unreasonable 
to  imagine  that  every  commentarial  explanation  of  a word  either 


1 S.Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.85. 

2 Ibid. p. 72. 
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had  to  be  or  was  thought  by  the  commentators  to  be  an 
etymological  one.  It  would  certainly  amount  to  fighting  wind- 
mills to  mock  a commentator  at  a definition  like  samsare 
bhayam  ikkhatTti  bhikkhu.1  This  is  by  no  means  born  of 
ignorance  of  etymology.  Commentarial  tradition  is  equally 
conversant  with  the  definition  bhikkhathti  bhikkhu.2  And  there 
are  numerous  other  definitions  of  bhikkhu. 3 

This  commentarial  trend  is  much  more  evident  in  the 
numerous  definitions  that  have  been  successively  added  on  to 
the  word  Patimokkha.  All  these  go  to  prove  the  fact  that  the 
commentarial  tradition  which  legitimately  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Sasana,  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Buddha,  did  acquire  in  its  long  history  a wealth  of  information 
which  is  invaluable  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  Buddhist 
ideas  and  institutions.  Such  information  reveals  something 
dynamic  in  their  evolution.  The  connotations  of  words  and  the 
values  attached  to  them  are  seen  changing  in  course  of  time. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  various  definitions  of 
Patimokkha  in  the  light  of  these  observations.  In  the 


1 Vism.1.3. 

2 Vibh.245. 

3 lbid.245-46. 
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Mahavagga,  in  what  is  called  the  Old  Commentary  by  Rhys 
Davids  and  Oldenberg,  we  have  perhaps  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  oldest  definition  of  Patimokkha:  Patimokkhan'ti 
adim  etam  mukham  etam  pamukham  etam  kusatanam 
dhammanam -1  One  would  search  in  vain  here  for  an 
etymological  definition.  But  one  cannot  ignore  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  scope  and  function  of  the  Patimokkha  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Sasana.  It  is  said  to  be  the  beginning,  the  source  of  all 
good  activities.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  how  the  Patimokkha 
which  began  as  a complement  to  sHa  in  early  Buddhist 
monasticism  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  sHa  par  excellence. 
Thus  we  discover  their  identification  in  the  Commentaries 
[ Patimokkhasamvaro  eva  hi  sHam  - MA.1.155;  SA.  111.230.].  The 
cultivation  and  acquisition  of  virtue  ( kusata  dhammd)  was  the 
main  concern  of  the  monastic  life2  and  soon  the  Patimokkha 
came  to  be  the  sole  guide  in  Buddhist  monasticism  for  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal.  Hence,  even  in  the  Canonical  texts, 
sampannapatimokkha  or  the  perfection  in  terms  of  the 
Patimokkha  becomes  a necessary  adjunct  of  a siiasampanna  or 
one  who  is  perfected  in  siia. 


'Vin. 1.103. 

2 M.II.1 1.  lists  it  under  the  four  sammappadhana.  Ibid. pp. 95,  128  list  it 
under  the  five  padhaniyahga. 
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We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  earnestness 
of  early  Buddhist  monasticism  soon  receded  into  the 
background.  In  its  place,  the  slower  process  of  perfection 
through  samsaric  evolution,  subject  to  birth  in  good  and  evil 
states  (sugati and  duggati),  came  to  the  fore  and  gained  greater 
prominence.  This  tended,  to  a certain  degree,  even  to 
secularize  the  monastic  ideal.  It  came  to  be  that  the  reward  for 
the  religious  life  of  the  monk  differed  from  that  of  the  layman 
only  in  the  matter  of  degree.  They  both  shared  a life  of  bliss  in 
heaven,  the  monk  excelling  the  layman  with  regard  to  his 
complexion,  glory  and  life-span. 

Nave  deve  passanta  vannavanto  yasassino 
sugatasmim  brahmacariyam  caritvana  idhagate. 

Te  ah  he  atirocanti  vannena  yasasayuna 
savaka  bhuripahhassa  visesO'pagata  id  ha. 

D. II. 208. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  viewed  as  a 
departure  towards  something  inferior.  In  the  Ariguttara  Nikaya, 
the  Buddha  gives  these  same  items  of  divine  excellence  as  a 
cause  for  revulsion  for  those  who  seek  the  true  fruits  of 
recluseship  [Sace  vo  bhikkhave  ahhatitthiya  paribbajaka  evam 
puccheyyum  devaioku'papattiya  avuso  samane  gotame 
brahmacariyam  vussatTti  nanu  turn  he  bhikkhave  evam  puttha 
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attiyeyyatha  harayeyyatha  jiguccheyyatha'ti.  Evam  bhante  - 

A. 1.1 15.  ]. 

Some  did,  in  fact,  rebel  against  it.  Evidence  of  this,  though 
with  a different  emphasis,  is  found  in  the  Commentary  to  the 
story  of  the  Samana  Devaputta  of  the  Samyutta  Nikaya  who, 
due  to  no  choice  of  his,  found  himself  born  in  the  heavenly 
world  [So  chayam  disva  cutibhavam  natva  na  maya  imam 
thanam  patthetva  samanadhammo  kato.  Uttamattham 
arahattam  patthetva  kato'ti  sampattiya  vippatisarl  ahosi. 
SA.1.86.].  At  this  stage  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  following 
definition  of  Patimokkha  given  by  Buddhaghosa:  Yam  tarn 
atimokkham  atipamokkham  uttamasTiam  pati  va  sugatibhayehi 
mokkheti  duggatibhayehi,  yo  va  nam  pati  tarn  mokkhetTti 
patimokkhan'ti  vuccati. 1 

Apart  from  the  new  emphasis  which  is  laid  on  the  scope  of 
the  Patimokkha,  one  thing  stands  out  clearly  in  this  definition  of 
Buddhaghosa.  Buddhaghosa  is  conscious  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  Patimokkha  as  a body  of  slla:  it  is  the 
atimokkham  atipamokkham  uttamasTlam.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
now  valued  more  for  its  efficacy  in  warding  off  from  and 
guarding  against  the  possible  dangers  of  sugati  and  duggati.  It 


‘DA.  II. 479 
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is  the  security  of  the  life  after  death  that  is  now  sought.  Yet 
another  thing  strikes  us  here.  Whatever  may  be  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Patimokkha  is  used,  the  Commentator  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  idea  associated  with  the 
Patimokkha  is  that  of  freeing,  liberating  and  saving.  It  is  as 
though  he  knows  that  the  verbal  notion  in  the  word  Patimokkha 
is  derived  from  the  rooilmuc,  giving  such  verb  forms  like 
muccati,  muncati,  moceti which  have  the  idea  of  free,  release  or 
liberate. 

In  the  present  study  of  monastic  discipline  we  use  the  word 
'monastic'  primarily  in  the  sense  of  'pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  monks,  nuns,  friars  and  the  like.’  Any  reference 
to  monasteries  is  made  only  secondarily  in  association  with  the 
former.  As  a prelude  to  such  a study  three  things  should  be 
viewed  clearly  in  order  that  the  problems  of  Buddhist  monastic 
discipline  may  be  analysed  in  their  proper  context. 

They  are: 

(a)  Pre-  Buddhist  religious  mendicancy  in  India. 

(b)  Origins  of  Buddhist  monasticism. 

(c)  Origins  of  Vinaya  literature. 

Extensive  work  has  admittedly  been  done  in  all  these  fields 
of  study.  Very  definite  ideas  have  been  expressed  on  many 
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problems  connected  with  them.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  there 
are  numerous  instances  where  modification  and 
reconsideration  of  views  already  expressed  is  not  only  desirable 
but  absolutely  essential. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  about  religious  mendicancy  in 
India  before  the  advent  of  Buddhism.  As  early  as  1889,  Monier 
Williams  said  the  following  on  the  subject: 

'Monasticism  had  always  been  a favourite  adjunct  of  the 
Brahmanical  system,  and  respect  for  monastic  life  had  taken 
deep  root  among  the  people...  Hindu  monks,  therefore,  were 
numerous  before  Buddhism.  They  belonged  to  various  sects, 
and  took  various  vows  of  self-  torture,  of  silence,  of  fasting,  of 
poverty,  of  mendicancy,  of  celibacy,  of  abandoning  caste,  rank, 
wife  and  family.  Accordingly  they  had  various  names...  Such 
names  prove  that  asceticism  was  an  ancient  institution.’1 

These  remarks  of  Monier  Williams  about  pre-Buddhist 
mendicancy  are  also  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  Pali 
texts.2  Oldenberg  gives  a very  vivid  account  of  the  pre- 
Buddhist  origin  of  Indian  monasticism.3  Sukumar  Dutt  makes  a 


1 Monier  Williams,  Buddhism , pp. 74-75. 

2 M. 1.80,  82,  237f;  Ud. 65. 

3 Oldenberg,  Buddha , pp. 60-70. 
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very  comprehensive  study  of  the  origin  of  sramana  in  India  in  a 
chapter  entitled  'The  Primitive  Parivrajaka  - A Theory  Of  Their 
Origin’.1  He  has  refreshingly  new  and  interesting  views  to 
express  regarding  their  origin.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
present  study  to  quote  these  authorities  at  length  on  the  history 
of  pre-Buddhist  religious  mendicants.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all 
evidence  points  to  the  wide  prevalence  and  respectful 
acceptance  of  religious  mendicancy  in  ancient  India  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Buddhism,  and  that  what  was  most  noteworthy  about  it 
was  the  diversity  rather  than  the  homogeneity  of  its  character. 

On  the  origins  of  Buddhist  monasticism  much  more  markedly 
divergent  theories  have  been  put  forward  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  One  of  the  distinguished  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
Buddhist  studies,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  expressed  the 
following  view  about  Buddhist  monasticism  at  a date  as  early  as 
1886. 2 

'It  was  a logical  conclusion  from  the  views  of  life  held  by 
Gotama,  that  any  rapid  progress  in  spiritual  life  was  only 


1 S.Dutt,  Ealy  Buddhist  Monachism,  pp. 30-56. 

2 Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism  (Non-Christian  Religious  Systems)  1886, 
p.152.  Note: This  is  a revised  edition  and  is  the  earliest  edition 
available  to  us. 
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compatible  with  a retired  life,  in  which  all  such  contact  with  the 
world  as  would  tend  to  create  earthly  excitement  and  desires 
should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible;  and  accordingly,  from 
the  first  he  not  only  adopted  such  a mode  of  life  for  himself,  but 
urged  it  on  his  more  earnest  disciples.'1 

In  1912  he  was  joined  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  C.A.F.  Rhys,  in 
expressing  the  same  view.  In  the  unrevised  editions  of  her 
Buddhism  in  the  Home  University  Library  series  (pre-1934)  she 
says  the  following  about  Buddhist  monasticism: 

'The  monastic  habit  or  practice  of  seclusion  in  the  wild, 
common  to  Indian  recluseship  from  time  immemorial,  and 
probably  imported  from  India  to  Egypt  and  so  to  the  newly 
Christianized  Europe,  was  largely  and  systematically  practiced 
by  Buddhists.  It  was  both  practiced  by  the  founder  himself,  and 
recommended  to  the  followers,  as  the  best  opportunity  for 
cultivating  detachment,  spiritual  calm,  and  thoroughgoing 
meditation  on  any  given  subject  prescribed  by  the  recluse's 
superior.'2 


1 Even  the  reprint  which  was  made  26  years  afterwards  of  this  learned 
treatise  has  not  witnessed  a change  of  his  view.  See  1912  ed.  p.152. 

2 Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  (Home  University  Library)  1912 
ed.p.204. 
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After  a thorough  analysis  of  the  evidence  of  the  Sutta  and 
Vinaya  Pitakas  we  feel  that  this  explanation  of  Buddhist 
monasticism  is  indisputably  correct.  The  motive  in  renunciation 
as  given  here  could  not  be  any  more  near  the  truth. 

But  we  lament  the  fact  that,  supported  by  her  new  discovery 
of  'the  growing  vogue  of  the  cenobitic  monk  and  his  peculiar 
ideals',  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  abandoned  her  early  ideas  about 
Buddhist  monasticism  expressed  earlier.1  In  her  Outlines  of 
Buddhism  published  in  1934  she  shows  her  new  attitude  to 
monasticism  in  Buddhism: 

'I  believe,  that  for  the  founder  of  Buddhism  and  their  co- 
workers the  business  of  the  missioner  was  the  main  pre- 
occupation, and  that,  effectively  to  carry  on  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  up  the  life  'of  the  world’  as  a tie  which  would 
nullify  the  worth  in  their  work  in  religion.  People  would  not  have 
listened  to  the  gospel  taught  by  one  who  was  sharing  their  life. 
He  had  to  show  that  that  gospel  was  the  one  thing  in  the  world 
which  mattered.’2 


1 See  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism  (Revised  edition,  1934),  p.198f. 

2 Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Outlines  of  Buddhism,  p.63.  See  her  Buddhism, 
(1934  ed.)  p.201. 
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This  is  a very  strange  motive  which  is  ascribed  here  to  the 
pabbajita.  This  is  as  it  were  to  show  that  pabbajja  and  the  life  of 
brahmacariya  have  nothing  in  common.  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  goes 
a step  further.  She  undertakes  the  formidable  task  of 
simplifying,  or  oversimplifying  we  should  say,  the  concept  of 
brahmacariya  in  Buddhism.  Of  brahmacariya  in  Buddhism  she 
says: 

'It  paraphrases  Dharma  as  perfect  conduct,  in  a word 
hitherto  used  for  the  life  of  a student  under  his  teacher, 
resembling  to  some  extent  the  life  of  a medieval  youth  in  a 
collegiate  cloister,  but  now  applied  to  life  as  the  'many-folk' 
might  live  if  they  chose  to.'1 

But  this  popularized  rendering  of  the  meaning  of 
brahmacariya  when  it  comes  to  Buddhism,  unlike  in  the 
Caturasrama  Dharma , seems  to  be  hardly  justifiable  except  on 
the  assumption  that  Buddhism,  in  its  origin,  was  a religion  for 
the  'many-  folk’.  In  a chapter  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject  of 
brahmacariya , we  show  why  we  prefer  to  hold  a different  point 
of  view  on  the  evidence  of  the  Pali  texts  (See  Ch.  III.).  For  the 
present  we  would  place  before  the  reader  a very  different 


1 Ibid.  p.75. 
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evaluation  of  the  life  of  pabbajja  and  its  relation  to  the  practice 
of  brahmacariya  as  given  by  Miss  Horner: 

'For  one  of  the  points  of  entering  Gotama’s  Order  was  to 
learn  control  of  body,  mind  and  speech.  This,  it  was  thought, 
was  essential  to  spiritual  progress,  and  was  extremely  hard  to 
attain  unless  the  shackles  of  the  household  life  had  been  laid 
aside.  Then  man,  as  monk,  could  more  readily  attain  perfection 
and  its  fruit  ( arahattaphaia ),  the  goal  of  brahmacariya , the  good, 
divine,  holy  or  Brahma-life.’1 

These  remarks,  whatever  may  be  the  interpretation  of 
Brahma-life,  savour  truly  of  the  contents  of  the  early  Nikayas. 

Monier  Williams  who  completed  his  treatise  on  Buddhism  in 
1880  has  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  origins  of  the 
Buddhist  Sarigha: 

'What  ought  rather  to  be  claimed  for  him  (Buddha)  is  that  he 
was  the  first  to  establish  a universal  brotherhood  (Sarigha)  of 
coenobite  monks,  open  to  all  persons  of  all  ranks.  In  other 
words,  he  was  the  founder  of  what  may  be  called  a kind  of 
universal  monastic  communism  (for  Buddhist  monks  never  as  a 
rule,  lived  alone),  and  the  first  to  affirm  that  true  enlightenment  - 
the  knowledge  of  the  highest  path  leading  to  saintship  - was  not 


1 Miss  Horner,  The  Book  of  the  Discipline,  I.  pp.xviii. 
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confined  to  the  Brahmans,  but  open  to  all  the  members  of  all 
castes.'1 

He  adds  further: 

'The  peculiarity  about  Gotama's  teaching  in  regard  to 
monachism  was  that  he  discouraged  solitary  asceticism,  severe 
austerities,  and  irrevocable  vows,  though  he  enjoined  moral 
restraint  in  celibate  fraternities,  conformity  to  rules  of  discipline, 
upright  conduct,  and  confession  to  each  other.'2 

These  observations  of  Monier  Williams  both  with  regard  to 
the  origins  of  Buddhist  monasticism  and  the  pattern  of  the 
consequent  organization,  we  would  regard  as  being 
commendably  thorough  and  accurate.  However,  there  is  one 
single  point  on  which  we  would  like  to  seek  further  clarification. 
He  says  that  Buddhist  monks  never,  as  a rule,  lived  alone.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  determine  the  evidence  on  which  he  arrived  at 
this  conclusion.  Judging  by  his  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Vinaya  texts,  we  wonder  whether  it  is  the  apparent  compulsory 
residence  under  a teacher  for  a prescribed  period  of  time  which 
is  in  the  tradition  of  the  Vinaya  which  led  him  to  this  remark.  But 
we  should  observe  here  that  the  Vinaya  itself  gives  many 


1 Monier  Williams,  Buddhism , p.72. 

2 Ibid. 
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exceptions  to  this  general  practice.1  At  the  same  time,  forest- 
dwelling, solitary  monks  were  as  much  a feature  of  early 
Buddhism  as  the  resident,  urban  monks  who  lived  in 
communities.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  Khaggavisana  Sutta  of 
the  Suttanipata.  This  aspect  of  Buddhist  monastic  life  is 
discussed  at  greater  length  elsewhere  (See  Chs.  VII  & XII). 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Sukumar  Dutt,  obsessed  as  it  were 
with  the  idea  of  itinerant  mendicancy  which  he  derives  from  the 
life  of  Parivrajakas,  seems  to  be  unable  to  conceive  of  any 
settled  life  in  the  early  Buddhist  community  of  Bhikkhus.  Of  their 
life  he  says:  'in  its  original  condition  of  homeless  wandering’.2 
Was  not  the  Buddha  himself,  even  prior  to  his  enlightenment, 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  settled  community  life  among  his 
contemporaries  who  had  renounced  the  household  life?  The 
institutions  of  Alara  Kalama,  Uddaka  Ramaputta,  Sanjaya  and 
the  three  Kassapa  brothers,  all  point  to  the  existence  of  well 
settled  communities  of  'homeless  men’.  Such  settled  life  did  not 
come  to  be  tabooed  in  Buddhism,  either  early  or  late.  Itinerancy 
was  not  a compulsory  injunction  and  was  never  implied  in  the 
Buddhist  ideal  of  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajati..  As  we  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  it  came  to  be  adopted  by  some  through 


1 Vin.l.80f. 

2 S.  Dutt,  Buddha  And  Five  After-Centuries,  p.61. 
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personal  preference,  but  this  does  not  in  any  case  imply  any 
general  change  of  attitude  in  Buddhist  monasticism. 

Life  in  the  community  and  life  in  seclusion  were  undoubtedly 
in  existence  side  by  side  even  during  the  earliest  phase  of  the 
Sasana.  But  to  affirm  this  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  both 
monasteries  and  community  life  in  them  grew  in  stature  in  the 
centuries  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Sasana. 

In  support  of  his  theory  of  the  exclusive  eremetical  ideal  of 
early  Buddhism,  Dutt  quotes  the  Mah9vagga  statement  ma 
ekena  dve  agamittha  which  he  translates  very  correctly  as  'let 
not  two  of  you  go  one  and  the  same  way’.1  But  we  are  surprised 
to  find  him  use  this  statement  thereafter  to  conclude  that  'the 
Buddha  insists  on  unsocial  life  in  its  extreme  form.'  Dutt  seems 
to  lose  sight  completely  of  the  historical  setting  in  which  the 
remark  was  made  by  the  Buddha.  It  was  the  Buddha's 
philanthropy  and  magnanimity  which  made  him  dispatch  his  first 


1 S.Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.91.  Rhys  Davids  and 
Oldenberg  too  translate  it  as  'Let  not  two  of  you  go  the  same  way'  at 
Vinaya  Texts  I,  SBE.  XIII  (1881),  p.  1 12.  But  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  quotes 
SBE.XIII  (edition  not  given)  as  translating  this  statement  as  'Go  not 
singly  but  in  pairs.1  (See  Outlines  of  Buddhism,  p.74.).  Neither  the 
grammar  of  this  sentence  nor  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made  would 
allow  us  to  accept  this  latter  translation. 
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band  of  sixty  disciples  who  were  of  reliably  good  character  to 
wander  about  in  the  country  and  the  town  for  the  weal  and 
welfare  of  many.  He  wanted  his  message  to  reach  as  wide  a 
circle  as  possible  and  he  was  confident  of  the  calibre  of  his 
disciples.  That  is  what  made  him  say  the  above,  that  no  two 
disciples  should  go  in  the  same  direction.  In  those  pioneering 
days  of  the  Sasana  it  would  have  been  a tragic  waste  of  man 
power  to  do  so  when  every  one  of  the  disciples  so  dispatched 
was  equal  to  the  task.  We  would  refer  the  reader  here  to  the 
thoroughly  accurate  explanation  which  Miss  Horner  has  given 
to  the  above  injunction  of  the  Buddha: 

" These  are  the  grandiloquent  words  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  It  is  more  likely  that  Gotama  said  something  like  'Go  out 
now  to  the  villages  near  by,  and  as  there  are  so  few  of  you,  no 
two  of  you  should  go  by  the  same  way.  Speak  of  the  new  ideas 
that  I have  just  been  telling  you  about  to  any  one  who  will 
listen'."1 

Having  postulated  that  the  Buddhist  Bhikkhus  formed  a sect 
of  the  Indian  Parivrajaka  community,2  Dutt  associates,  ipso 
facto , an  exclusive  eremetical  ideal  with  the  early  Buddhist 


1 Miss  Horner,  Women  Under  Primitive  Buddhism,  p.  1 1 5. 

2 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.  1 1 3. 
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Bhikkhus.  But  he  seems  to  run  into  a number  of  references  in 
the  Canonical  Pali  texts  which  differentiate  the  Bhikkhus  from 
Parivrajakas.  As  these  obviously  are  contrary  to  his  supposition 
he  chooses  to  regard  them  as  being  of  later  origin.1  It  is  difficult 
to  detect  the  criteria  which  Dutt  uses  in  underrating  the 
evidence  of  some  portions  of  the  Pali  texts  as  being 
unhistorical.  The  Gopakamoggallana  Sutta  of  the  Majjhima 
Nikaya  clearly  does  not  support  his  theory  of  the  early  Buddhist 
eremetical  ideal.  He  thinks  this  Sutta  is  unhistorical  in  its 
narrative  contents.2 

The  solitary,  retiring  type  of  Bhikkhu  who  loved  a life  of 
peace  and  quiet  and  who  for  that  purpose  even  penetrated  into 
the  forest  depths  was  by  no  means  the  exclusive  pattern  of 
early  Buddhist  monasticism.  While  the  great  elders  like  Maha 
Kassapa  were  respected  as  champions  of  this  way  of  life, 
monks  who  lived  in  an  urban  setting  ( gamantaviharl)  have  won 
as  much  praise  for  their  spiritual  earnestness.  ( Evam  eva  kho 
avuso  yassa  kassaci  bhikkhuno  ime  papaka  icchavacara 
pahTna  dissanti  c'eva  suyyanti  ca  kinca'pi  so  hoti  gamantaviharl 
nemantaniko  gahapaticlvaradharo  atha  kho  narn  sabrahmacarT 
sakkaronti  garukaronti  manenti  pujenti.  Tam  kissa  hetu.  Te  hi 


1 Ibid,  p.110.  n.84.  and  Buddha  And  Five  After-Centuries,  p.109.  n.1. 

2 S.  Dutt,  Buddha  And  Five  After  - Centuries,  p.66. 
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tassa  ay  asm  at o papaka  akusata  icchavacara  pahlna  dissanti 
c'eva  sOyanti  ca'ti  - M.1.31).  In  the  Gulissani  Sutta,  the 
venerable  Sariputta  shows  us  that  the  forest-dwelling  monk 
needs  as  much  to  develop  his  virtue  as  the  monk  who  lives  in 
the  village.1 

Both  groups  seem  to  have  been  known  at  a very  early  date 
and  it  also  appears  that  their  venue  of  residence  was  no  major 
concern.  In  marked  contrast  to  Maha  Kassapa,  Sariputta  and 
Moggallana  mingled  with  their  fellow  brethren  in  large 
communities  and  worked  for  their  uplift.2 

Dutt  also  tells  us  that  "the  counterpart  in  practice  of  the 
'rhinoceros'  ideal  is  represented  by  the  formula  of  the  Four 
Resources  (nissaya)  of  a Bhikkhu."3  Elsewhere  he  says  the 
same  in  the  following  words:  'The  eremetical  ideal  indicated 
here  - a life  of  solitude  and  austerity  - is  that  recommended  in 


1 M.l.469f. 

2 M.l.24f,  95f. 

1 S.Dutt,  Buddha  And  Five  after-Centuries,  p.69.  The  word  nissaya  is 
used  to  refer  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  a Bhikkhu  on  which  he 
depends  and  subsists.  They  include  food  ( pindapata ),  clothing 
{civ a r a),  shelter  ( senasana ) and  medicaments  {giianapaccaya- 
bhesajja-parikkhara)  and  are  referred  to  as  the  Four  Nissayas  ( cattaro 
nissaya).  See  Vin.1.58. 
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the  so  -called  Four  Nissayas.'1  Neither  the  nature  of  these 
Nissayas  nor  the  incident  which  is  said  to  have  prompted  the 
announcement  of  these  make  us  believe  that  they  have 
anything  in  common  with  the  solitary  ideal  of  the  Khaggavisana 
Sutta.  They  only  constitute  a sound  attitude  of  mind  towards  the 
life  of  pabbajja.  They  refer  to  the  four  requisites  (catupaccaya) 
which  a Bhikkhu  expects  to  receive  from  the  laymen.  It  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  a Bhikkhu  who  chooses  on  his  own 
a life  of  renunciation  should  be  able  to  live  that  life,  without 
discontent,  on  the  simplest  of  requisites  which  he  would  receive 
from  others.  The  virtue  which  is  aimed  at  in  this  idea  of  the 
Nissayas  is  contentment.  In  a desire  for  more  and  better 
requisites  the  pabbajita  shall  not  let  a spirit  of  discontent 
overpower  him  and  embitter  him  about  his  religious  life.  That  is 
the  warning  struck  in  the  admonition  on  the  Nissayas:  Tattha  te 
yavajTvam  ussaho  karamyo.2  It  means  'In  that  holy  way  of  living 
you  should  continue  to  strive  all  your  life.’ 

Dutt’s  remarks  on  the  Nissayas  show  signs  of  unnecessary 
distortion.  He  says:  'When  a person  has  already  been  ordained 
as  a Bhikkhu,  an  almsman  professing  to  live  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  on  alms,  he  is  thus  reminded  in  a formal  exhortation  of  the 


1 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.92. 

2 Vin.1.58. 
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other  three  nissayas,  supposed  to  be  the  other  resources  of  his 
mendicant  life.'1  He  appears  to  derive  the  idea  that  a Bhikkhu  is 
'an  almsman  professing  to  live  for  the  rest  of  his  life  on  alms' 
perhaps  from  the  expression  of  the  first  Nissaya  in  the  form 
'Pindiyalopabhojanam  nissaya  pabbajja’.  But  we  do  not  see  any 
justification  for  it.  Nor  do  we  feel  warranted  to  make  such  a 
statement  on  the  purely  etymological  definition  of  the  word 
bhikkhu  {bhikkhatTti bhikkhu). 

This  concept  of  the  Bhikkhu  as  indicated  by  Dutt  is  obviously 
in  the  tradition  of  Devadatta  who  requested  the  Buddha  to  lay  it 
down  that  a Bhikkhu  should  live  on  begged  food  all  his  life 
(, sadhu  bhante  bhikkhO  ...  yavajlvam  pindapatika  assu  - 
Vin.lll.171).  Dutt  goes  even  so  far  as  to  think  that  Devadatta’s 
request  to  make  rigid,  lifelong  habits  of  certain 
recommendations  which  also  include  the  Nissayas  was  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  reviving  the  old  eremetical  ideal.2  But 
what  Devadatta  attempted  was  more  to  toe  the  line  with  the 
champions  of  severe  austerity,  for  Devadatta  himself  states  that 
people  generally  have  a greater  regard  for  austerity  in  religious 
life  - iukhappasanna  hi  manussa.  But  whether  Devadatta  did 
this  out  of  genuine  respect  for  austerity,  or  as  the  Vinaya  texts 


1 S.Dutt,  Buddha  And  Five  After-Centuries,  p.96. 

2 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.96. 
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put  it,  out  of  the  sinister  motive  of  discrediting  the  Buddha  and 
his  Order  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  because  the  Buddha 
denounced  severe  austerities,  is  a different  problem.  As  Dutt 
himself  points  out,  Devadatta's  proposals  accord  more  with 
Jaina  practices.1  In  Buddhism,  they  strike  a discordant  note  and 
consequently  Devadatta  appears  more  a dissentient  than  a 
revivalist.  Dutt  is  apparently  sorry  that  'Devadatta  got  no  credit 
for  enjoining  strictness  with  regard  to  some  of  them.'2  But  for 
very  obvious  reasons  we  are  certainly  not. 

Dutt's  historical  sense  has  also  led  him  to  develop  an 
evolutionary  theory  with  regard  to  the  concept  of  Catuddisa 
Sarigha.  He  begins  by  saying  that  "the  word  Sarigha  signified 
later  on  not  the  whole  body  of  Buddhist  'Bhikkhus  of  the  Four 
Quarters',  but  only  a particular  cenobitical  society  resident  at  an 
avasa."3 4  Elsewhere  he  is  even  more  categorical  about  the  use 
of  the  word  Catuddisa  Bhikkhu-sarigha.  He  says:  'The  primitive 
Buddhist  Sarigha  in  Pali  literature  is  designated  by  its  founder 
the  Catuddisa  Bhikkhu-sahghah  This  identification  of  'the 
primitive  Buddhist  Sarigha’  with  the  Catuddisa  Bhikkhu-sarigha, 


1 Ibid. p. 95. n. 23. 

2 S.Dutt,  Buddha  And  Five  After-Centuries,  p.70. 

1 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.13. 

4 Ibid.  p.67. 
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in  our  opinion,  is  hardly  justifiable.  The  Catuddisa  Bhikkhu- 
sahgha,  in  the  context  in  which  it  occurs,  did  not  represent  a 
distinct  group  as  such.  It  implied,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bestowal  of  gifts  to  the  'Order  as  a collective  organization'.  The 
phrase  was  used  in  such  context,  from  the  earliest  times, 
connoting  the  totality  of  the  Sarigha.  This  undoubtedly  was 
more  a theoretical  reckoning  than  a physical  reality  and  was 
used  for  purposes  of  monastic  administration,  particularly  in  the 
acceptance  and  ownership  of  property.  We  reproduce  below  in 
full  the  instances  cited  by  Dutt  where  the  word  Catuddisa 
Sarigha  is  used: 

D . 1 . 1 45  Yo  kho  brahmana  catuddisam  sahgham  uddissa 

viharam  karoti.... 

Vin. 1 .305  Yam  tattha  garubhandam  garuparikkharam  tam 

agatanagatassa  catuddisassa  sahghassa 
a vissajjikam  a vebhangikan  'ti. 

Vi  n . 1 1 . 1 47  Rajagahako  setthi  bhaga  vato  patissutva  te  satthim 

vihare  agatanagatassa  catuddisassa  sahghassa 
patitthapesi. 
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Vi  n . 1 1 . 1 64  Tena  hi  tvam  gahapati  jeta  vanam  agatanagata- 

catuddisassa  sahghassa  patitthapehTti. 

It  should  be  clear  from  a study  of  the  above  statements  that 
where  the  Buddha  uses  the  word  catuddisa  (of  the  four 
quarters)  with  reference  to  the  Sarigha,  he  does  so  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  enjoining  the  collective  acceptance  of  gifts 
in  the  name  of  the  Sarigha  in  its  totality.  This  is  further  clarified 
by  the  additional  word  agatanagata  (those  present  and  not 
present)  which  is  sometimes  used  with  the  former  implying  that 
the  physical  presence  of  every  member  is  not  necessary  at 
such  a bestowal  although  the  right  of  use  of  property  so 
bestowed  is  shared  by  every  member  of  the  Sarigha.  In  the  light 
of  these  observations  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  following 
statements  of  Dutt: 

1.  The  persistency  with  which  the  expression  is  used  in 
reference  to  the  primitive  Buddhist  Sarigha  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  used  originally  not  as  descriptive  phrase 
merely,  but  as  a name.1 


1 Ibid. pp.67-68. 
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2.  In  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  and  in  Ceylonese  inscriptions  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  Asoka,  it  is  used  in  contexts  where  no 
special  signification  of  universality  is  intended.1 

3.  The  Sarigha  of  the  Four  Quarters  meant  latterly  an  ideal 
confederation,  which  at  one  time  had  an  historical  reality.2 

If  we  examine  the  Radha  Brahmana  episode  of  the 
Mahavagga3  we  see  a very  early  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
monastic  administration.  The  right  of  admitting  new  converts  to 
the  monastic  order  through  a formal  resolution  before  the 
Sarigha  is  introduced  here  for  the  first  time.  This  was  done  by 
the  Buddha  himself  to  avoid  the  possible  abuse  of  power  by 
individuals  to  whom  he  had  already  relegated  the  authority 
which  he  once  held.  In  this  transference  of  power  from 
individuals  to  a corporation  we  see  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  such  separate  bodies  which  carried  the 
designation  of  Sarigha.  They  were  real  and  active  institutions 
which  had  a local  relevance.  One  would  not  deny  that  this 
instance  of  empowering  Sahghas  for  the  conferment  of 
Upasampada  is  relatively  early  in  the  history  of  the  Sasana. 


1 Ibid. p. 68. 

2 Ibid. p. 69. 

3 Vin.1.56. 
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Nevertheless  one  cannot  confuse  the  Sarigha  who  thus  acts 
collectively  at  these  monastic  functions  with  the  Catuddisa 
Sarigha,  a concept  which  connotes  something  very  different. 
These  independent  groups  of  Sarigha,  to  begin  with,  were  not 
necessarily  residents  of  one  single  avasa  or  monastic 
residence.1  Sometimes  the  residents  within  a single  village  unit 
formed  one  Sarigha  as  is  evident  from  details  of  the 

Patimokkha  recital  which  is  referred  to  in  the 

Gopakamoggallana  Sutta.2 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  what  has  been  said  so  far 
about  the  organization  and  discipline  of  this  early  monastic 
community.  As  early  as  1880  Rhys  Davids  and  Oldenberg 
jointly  expressed  the  following  view:  'It  seems  to  us  that 
Gotama’s  disciples,  from  the  very  beginning,  were  much  more 
than  a free  and  unformal  union  of  men  held  together  merely 
through  this  common  reverence  for  their  Master,  and  through  a 
common  spiritual  aim.  They  formed  rather,  and  from  the  first,  an 
organised  Brotherhood.’3 


1 See  S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.13. 

2 M. III. 10. 

3 Vinaya  Texts  I.  SBE.  XIII.  xii. 
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Speaking  of  the  Buddhist  monastic  fraternity  Oldenberg 
says:  'It  appears  from  the  very  beginning  to  have  been  a 
society  governed  by  law.  The  completion  of  a procedure 
prescribed  by  law  was  necessary  to  the  reception  of  a postulant 
into  the  society.  The  law  of  the  Order  pointed  out  to  him  his 
course  of  action  and  of  omission.  The  society  itself  as  a court  of 
discipline  secured  conformity  to  the  ecclesiastical  rules  by 
keeping  up  a regular  judicial  procedure.’1 

Based  on  independent  observations  we  are  in  a position  to 
say  that  what  has  been  stated  in  both  cases  is  thoroughly 
accurate.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Sukumar  Dutt. 

'It  is  unhistorical  to  presume  that  the  entire  corpus  of  the 
laws  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  was  drawn  up  at  one  time.  From  the 
beginning  we  hear  of  persons  in  the  Buddhist  Sarigha,  called 
Vinayadharas,  who  concerned  themselves  with  the  study  and 
exposition  of  the  rules  of  the  Vinaya.  The  existence  of  such 
professors  was  the  surest  guarantee  for  conservation  and 
consolidation  of  the  laws  from  generation  to  generation  among 
the  Buddhist  Bhikkhus.’2 


1 Oldenberg,  Buddha,  p.331. 

2 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.13. 
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We  are  glad  to  say  that  these  words  too,  constitute  very 
sound  observation.  Note  here  Dutt's  admission  of  the  early 
existence  of  Vinayadharas  in  the  Sarigha  and  'the  study  and 
exposition  of  the  rules  of  the  Vinaya’.  He  proceeds  thereafter  to 
strike  a note  of  warning  against  possible  lapses  in  this  field  of 
study. 

'Through  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  complexities  of 
the  study,  even  learned  writers  on  Buddhism  have  been 
betrayed  into  attributing  to  the  historical  Buddha  rules  and 
regulation  of  his  Order,  most  of  which  did  not  emanate  from 
him,  but  were  adopted  by  his  monk-followers  from  time  to  time 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Founder's  name.'1 

When  and  where  these  criticisms  apply,  we  will  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.  But  where  Dutt  expresses  his  own  ideas  about 
the  origins  of  Vinaya  rules  he  seems  to  be  obviously  on  slippery 
ground.  Speaking  of  the  role  of  the  Buddha  in  the  Vinaya  Pitaka 
he  says: 

'He  is  therefore  set  up  rather  as  a judge  than  as  a law- 
maker. He  pronounces  on  the  validity  of  acts  done  by  the 


1 Ibid. p. 29. 
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Bhikkhus  and  does  not  profess  to  prescribe  general  courses  of 
conduct  for  them.'1 

We  feel  that  his  remarks  here  are  mixed  up  with  a bit  of  legal 
jargon  and  they  obviously  miss  the  mark.  As  has  been 
explained  in  detail  elsewhere  under  the  origin  of  si/a  and 
sikkhapada ,2  the  Buddha  does  not  proceed  as  a law-maker, 
without  any  provocation.  This  is  clearly  stated  to  be  so  by  the 
Buddha  himself  both  in  the  Bhaddali  Sutta3  and  the 
Suttavibhariga.4  Judgement  on  a single  wrong  act  done  by  a 
Bhikkhu  marks  the  birth  of  a new  rule.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth  than  his  remark  that  the  Buddha  does  not  profess  to 
prescribe  general  courses  of  conduct  for  the  Bhikkhus.  Here 
Dutt  seems  to  fail  to  assess  correctly  the  role  of  the  Vinaya 
sikkhapada.  They  are  unmistakably  generalisations  based  on 
specific  instances.  Collectively  they  determine  the  general 
course  of  conduct  for  the  monks. 

Whatever  be  the  evidence  of  the  Sutta  and  Vinaya  Pitakas, 
Dutt  seems  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Vinaya  is  a 


1 Ibid. p. 23. 

2 See  Ch.IV. 

3 M. 1.445. 

4 Vin.lll.9f. 
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very  late  product  in  the  Sasana.  But  some  of  his  remarks  at 
times  seem  to  contradict  his  own  theory.  We  examine  below 
some  of  his  major  postulates.  He  begins  his  argument 
regarding  the  origin  of  Buddhist  Vinaya  as  follows: 

'Each  of  these  sects  had  a Dhamma,  a body  of  doctrines,  of 
its  own,  but  whether  it  had  an  equally  defined  Vinaya,  a special 
body  of  external  rules,  is  another  question  which  we  shall  deal 
with  in  Chapter  III.'1 

In  Chapter  III  which  is  referred  to  here,  he  makes  the 
following  analysis: 

'Considering  this  episode  ...  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
the  idea  of  the  primitive  Buddhist  community  was  that  the 
Buddha  himself  had  laid  down  no  regu/a  for  the  Sarigha.  The 
seeming  inconsistency  in  the  Buddha's  saying  later  on  in  the 
same  Suttanta  " Yo  vo  Ananda  maya  dhammo  ca  vinayo  ca 
desito,"  etc....  vanishes  if  we  regard  Vinaya  in  this  context  as 
not  signifying  the  rules  of  an  Order, but  those  of  right  conduct.'2 

But  we  are  sorry  to  say,  with  all  due  deference  to  Dutt's 
critical  attitude,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  concede  this  manner 
of  historical  reconstruction  which  is  based  on  misconceptions 


1 S.Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.36. 

2 Ibid. p. 65. 
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and  is  exeedingly  misleading.  Let  us  examine  these  statements 
more  closely.  The  episode  he  speaks  of  refers  to  a statement 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Buddha  to  Ananda.  It  reads  as 
Tathagatassa  kho  ananda  na  evam  hoti  ah  am  bhikkhusahgham 
pariharissamTti.  Kim  ananda  tathagato  bhikkhusahgham 
arabbha  kihcid'eva  udaharissati.1 

Based  on  this,  Dutt  says  that  'the  Buddha  refused  to  lay 
down  any  rule  for  the  Sarigha.'2  But  to  say  this  is  no  more  than 
an  act  of  wishful  thinking,  for  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  can 
we  find  any  such  idea  in  the  above  statement  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Buddha.  Therefore  we  would  call  this  the  first  false  move 
of  Dutt  in  consequence  of  which  he  ventures  to  ascribe  to  the 
primitive  Buddhist  community  an  idea  which  would  historically 
be  most  unsound,  viz.  that  the  Buddha  himself  had  laid  down 
no  reguia  for  the  Sarigha.  It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere 
that  the  cry  came  from  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  Buddhist 
Sarigha  that  the  Buddha  was  laying  down  too  many  rules.3  The 


1 D. II. 100. 

2 S. Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.65. 

3 Evam  eva  pana  udayi idh'ekacce  moghapurisa  idam pajahatha'ti 
may  a vuccamana  te  evam  a ha  ms  u.  Kim  pan'imassa  appamattakassa 
oramattakassa.  adhisaiiikhateva'yam  samano'ti - M.L 449. 

Ko  nu  kho  bhante  hetu  ko  paccayo  yena  pubbe  appatarani  c'eva 
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first  assumption  of  Dutt  has  led  him  to  his  second  error  of 
judgement  where  he  suggests  a new  meaning  to  the  word 
Vinaya  in  the  quotation  Yo  vo  ananda  maya  dhammo  ca  vinayo 
ca  desito pannatto...  Note  his  remarks  here:  if  we  regard  the 

Vinaya  in  this  context  as  not  signifying  the  rules  of  an  Order,  but 
those  of  right  conduct.’ 

Now  we  should  point  out  that  it  is  hardly  fair  that  Dutt  leaves 
out  of  his  quotation  the  word  pannatto  which  appears  just  after 
desito  in  the  above  statement.  This,  in  effect,  would  be  a 
distortion,  for  the  word  pannatto  has  a specific  ring  of  codified 
law,  and  the  word  pannatti\s  used  throughout  the  Vinaya  Pitaka 
with  reference  to  the  promulgation  of  rules  of  discipline.  Further, 
Dutt  himself  does  not  fail  to  mention  the  fact  that  these  remarks 
were  made  by  the  Buddha  during  his  last  missionary  tour.1  In 


sikkhapadani  ahesum  bahutara  ca  bhikkhu  ahhaya  santhahimsu.  Ko 
pan  a bhante  hetu  ko  paccayo  yena  etarahi  bahutarani  c'eva 
sikkhapadani  honti  appatara  ca  bhikkhu  ah  hay  a santhahantTti  - 
M. 1.445.  See  also  S. 11.224. 

Yo  pan  a bhikkhu  patimokkhe  uddissamane  evam  vadeyya  kim  pana 
imehi  khuddanukhuddakehi  sikkhapadehi  udditthehi  yavad'eva 
kukkuccaya  vihesaya  viiekhaya  samvattantTti  sikkhapadavivannake 
pacittiyam  - Vin. I V.  1 43. 

1 S.Dutt,  Eariy  Buddhist Monachism,  p.64. 
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numerous  sections  of  Canonical  texts  which  can  legitimately 
claim  great  antiquity  the  words  dhamma  and  vinaya  are  used 
ascribing  to  both,  as  it  were,  equal  prestige  and  importance. 
One  only  needs  to  analyse  such  statements  as  the  following  to 
be  acquainted  with  such  usage. 

agata'gama  dhammadhara  vinayadhara  matikadhara 

D. II. 125;  M. 1.223. 

ayam  dhammo  ayam  vinayo  idam  satthusasanam 

D. II. 124;  A. IV. 143,280. 
abhidhamme  vinetum  abhivinaye  vi net  urn  -Vin.t.64. 
abhidhamme  abhivinaye  yogo  karanTyo  - M.i.472. 

What  justification  is  there  then  for  regarding  'Vinaya  in  this 
context’  as  something  very  different  from  what  it  usually  is  in  the 
references  to  Dhamma  and  Vinaya?  Are  we  here  called  upon  to 
imagine  that  the  Vinaya  in  the  last  days  of  the  Master  was 
something  much  more  diminutive  than  during  his  life  time?  Or 
are  we  expected  to  be  so  critical  as  to  reject  every  other 
reference  which  does  not  support  our  hypothesis  as  being 
unhistorical  and  unacceptable? 

Thus  having  set  the  stage  according  to  his  own  inclinations, 
Dutt  proceeds  to  build  up  his  own  theory  as  follows: 
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'There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Buddhist 
Parivrajakas,  who  called  themselves  Bhikkhus  did  not  abide  by 
them.  It  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  legend  of  Subhadda 
would  seem  to  suggest,  that  the  Buddha  had  enjoined 
strictness  with  regard  to  them.  The  followers  of  the  great 
Teacher  obeyed  these  rules  of  Parivrajaka  life,  as  presumably 
did  the  other  Parivrajakas.'1 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  background  of  Buddhism  did 
influence  to  some  extent  the  evolution  of  the  Buddhist  Vinaya. 
But  this  interpretation  of  Subhadda's  words  is  certainly  far- 
fetched and  appears  to  be  calculated  to  support  a pre- 
conceived notion.  Dutt  makes  several  bold  attempts  to  establish 
this  idea  and  makes  several  new  interpretations  of  passages 
too  well  known.  Note  the  obvious  contradiction  in  what  Dutt 
says  about  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Council:  'In  other 
words,  its  main  object  was  to  collect  the  rules  of  right  conduct 
for  the  Bhikkhus  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Buddha  at 
various  times  and,  by  giving  them  an  authoritative  Buddhist 
stamp,  to  convert  them  into  special  rules  of  the  Buddhist 
Order.'2  If  on  his  own  admission  the  Buddha  had  laid  down  at 
various  times  rules  of  right  conduct  for  the  Bhikkhus,  the 


1 Ibid. p. 66. 

2 Ibid. p. 67. 
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question  arises  what  then  is  the  need  to  give  them  an 
authoritative  Buddhist  stamp?  What  of  the  redundant 
conversion  into  special  rules  of  the  Buddhist  Order?  How  do  we 
dismiss  the  references  which  point  to  the  early  existence  of 
Vinayadharas?  Many  such  problems  would  be  reviewed  in  the 
course  of  this  study. 

We  would  now  consider  the  evolution  of  the  Vinaya  literature 
which  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Pali  Tipitaka.  There  too,  on 
many  problems,  one  discovers  a diversity  of  opinion.  Before  we 
enter  into  any  controversy  we  would  like  to  name  the  works 
which  are  recognised  as  the  contents  of  the  Canonical  Vinaya 
Pitaka.  They  are: 

Patimokkha  (Bhikkhu  and  BhikkhunJ) 

Vi  bhang  a or  Suttavibhanga 
(Mahavibhanga  and  BhikkhunJvibhanga) 

Khandhaka  (Mahavagga  and  Cullavagga) 

Parivara. 

In  our  present  study  we  do  not  undertake  any  serious  study 
of  the  Parivara  as  it  does  not  make  a really  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  problems  of  monastic  discipline.  Considering 
the  vital  role  of  the  Patimokkha  in  Buddhist  monasticism  we 
would  choose  to  begin  our  discussion  with  what  has  been  said 
about  the  Patimokkha.  Rhys  Davids  and  Oldenberg  say: 
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'It  (Patimokkha)  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  the 
Buddhist  text-  books;  and  it  has  been  inserted  in  its  entirety  into 
the  first  part  of  the  Vinaya,  the  Vibhariga.’1 

As  a result  of  extensive  investigations  made  into  early 
monastic  history  we  are  unable  to  concede  the  use  of  the 
description  'oldest  text-book'  with  reference  to  the  Patimokkha. 
By  Patimokkha  we  mean  the  code  of  bare  rules,  without  any 
details  regarding  the  rules.  Judging  by  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  early  ritual  of  Patimokkha  in  Buddhist  monasticism  we 
are  convinced  that  if  anything  served  as  a text-book  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Sasana,  it  should  certainly  be  the  Suttavibhariga, 
though  not  necessarily  in  the  present  form,  yet  as  something 
more  than  the  Patimokkha  itself.  Evidence  in  support  of  this 
view  is  examined  in  detail  in  a succeeding  chapter  (See  Ch. 
VIII). 

Oldenberg  who  takes  the  Patimokkha  alone  to  be  the  older 
portion  poses  the  following  question.  'The  question  is, 
therefore,  whether  the  ordinances  originally  appeared  with  the 
explanatory  notes  as  in  the  Vibhariga,  the  Patimokkha  being 
subsequently  extracted  from  it,  or  whether  the  Patimokkha 
alone  was  the  older  portion,  the  additional  matter  of  the 


1 Vinaya  Texts  I,  SBE.XIII,  pp.ix-x. 
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Vibhariga  being  the  work  of  subsequent  revision.'1  He  refers  to 
Rhys  Davids  as  holding  a different  view:  'Mr.  Rhys  Davids 
considers  the  Patimokkha  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  works 
which  form  the  great  complexus  of  the  Tipitaka,  and  assumes 
that  at  the  time  when  the  latter  works  were  collected,  the 
Patimokkha  either  did  not  exist  or  was  of  too  recent  a date  to  be 
admitted  into  the  holy  writings.'2  It  would  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  present  study  that  we  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  Mr. 
Rhys  Davids  on  this  point. 

But  we  are  surprised  to  find  Rhys  Davids  and  Oldenberg 
push  their  argument  too  far  and  say  the  following  regarding  the 
place  of  the  Patimokkha  in  the  Canon. 

'...  and  indeed  the  work,  as  a separate  work,  is  not 
considered  among  Buddhists  to  belong  to  the  Pitakas  at  all,  and 
is  therefore  not  included  in  the  list  of  works  of  which  the  Pitakas 
consist.’3  Winternitz  too  seems  to  hold  the  same  idea.4 

While  we  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  Patimokkha  as  an 
independent  Vinaya  treatise  has  been  subsequently  extracted 


1 Vin.I.p.xvi. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Vinaya  Texts  I,  SBE.XIII,  p.xiv. 

4 Winternitz,  History  of  Indian  Literature  II,  p.24. 
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from  the  Suttavibhariga,  very  probably  before  it  reached  its 
present  form,  we  should  point  out  here  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
statement  that  Buddhists  do  not  consider  the  Patimokkha  as 
belonging  to  the  Pitakas.  Buddhaghosa  himself,  perhaps 
backed  by  a contemporary  tradition,  includes  the  two 
Patimokkhas  under  the  contents  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  ( Tattha 
pathamasahgTtiyam  sahgltah  ca  a sahgltah  ca  sabbam'pi 
samodhanetva  ubhayani patimokkhani  dve  vibhangani  dvavTsati 
khandhaka  so/asapan'vara'ti  idarn  vinayapitakam  nama  - 
DA.1.17  & VinA.1.18). 

On  the  other  hand  we  should  also  here  take  note  of  the 
Cullavagga  account  of  the  First  Council  (Vin.ll.287).  No  attempt 
is  made  there  to  name  any  specific  texts  under  the  Vinaya 
recital,  its  entire  contents  being  brought  under  the  designation 
of  ubhato  vinaya  [PTS  and  Cambodian  text  reading.  See  p.79 
n.3  ].  We  presume  ubhato  implies  'of  both  Bhikkhu  and 
BhikkhunT.  Vinaya  here  has  to  be  taken  to  include  both  the 
Vibhariga  (Maha-vibhariga  and  BhikkhunTvibhariga)  as  well  as 
the  Khandhakas,  possibly  in  their  initial,  rudimentary  form.  We 
reject  the  Sri  Lanka  Buddha  Jayanti  Tripitaka  Series  - Volume 
5(2),  of  1983,  p.  550  reading  vibhange\ox  vinaye  which  would 
totally  exclude  the  Khandhaka  Vinaya.  [We  are  aware  of  the 
existence  in  Sri  Lanka  of  a 1910  edition  of  the  Cullavagga  by 
Bentara  Saddhatissa  Thera  which  reads  ubhato  vinaye,  in  total 
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agreement  with  PTS  and  Cambodian  texts.]  In  the  samples 
given  here  of  the  work  recited  under  Vinaya  we  discover 
portions  of  the  detailed  work,  the  Suttavibhariga  and  not  of  the 
bare  code,  the  Patimokkha. 

This  core  of  the  Suttavibhariga,  on  account  of  its  association 
with  the  fortnightly  recital  called  the  Uddesa  which  had  a 
specific  religious  disciplinary  function,  came  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Patimokkha.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  recital  it  was 
also  called  the  Uddesa.  As  the  bare  code,  without  any  details,  it 
was  also  designated  as  sutta.  The  Cullavagga  distinguishes  the 
two  as  follows:.,  tassa  n'eva  suttam  agatam  hoti  no 
suttavibhahgo ) The  Commentary  on  this  statement  brings  out 
their  relative  values  in  the  following  remarks:  N'eva  suttam 
agatan'ti  na  matika  agata.  No  suttavibhahgo'ti  vinayo  na 
paguno.1 2  The  knowledge  of  the  suttas,  without  their  details  is 


1 Vin.ll.96.  It  is  important  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  these 
suttas  {sutta)  and  the  texts  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka  which  are  referred  to  as 
Suttas  or  Suttantas,  and  are  viewed  as  belonging  to  a sphere  outside 
the  Vinaya  and  Abhidhamma  Pitakas.  Note:  Anapatti  na 
vivannetukamo  ihgha  tvam  suttante  va  gathayo  va  abhidhammam  va 
pariyapunassu  paccha  vinaya m pariyapunissasTti  bhanati  - 
Vin.IV.144. 

2 VinA.VI.1 197. 
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only  fragmentary  learning.  It  is  not  Vinaya.  The  inadequacy  of 
these  bare  regulations  for  the  successful  maintenance  of 
monastic  discipline  is  clear  from  this  reference  in  the  Vinaya 
Pitaka.1  ( Tehi  ce  bhikkhave  bhikkhOhi  tasmim  adhikarane 
vinicchiyamane  tatra'ssa  bhikkhu  dhammakathiko  tassa  suttam 
hi  kho  agatam  hoti  no  suttavibhhgo.  So  attham  asallakkhento 
vyahjanacchayaya  attham patibahati - Vin.ll.97.) 

Speaking  of  the  Uddesa,  Rhys  Davids  says:  'The  completion 
of  the  recitation  is  therefore  evidence  that  all  who  have  taken 
part  in  it  are  pure  in  respect  of  the  specified  offences.  And  this 
is  the  origin  of  that  second  name,  the  Patimokkha,  which  means 
the  Acquittal,  or  Deliverance  or  Discharge.’2 

Careful  examination  of  available  evidence  has  led  us  to 
conclusions  not  very  different  from  the  above.  We  have 
attempted  a detailed  study  of  the  many  problems  connected 
with  the  Patimokkha  in  a chapter  specially  devoted  to  it.3 

Speaking  of  the  origin  of  what  now  constitutes  the 
Patimokkha,  Rhys  Davids  and  Oldenberg  express  the  following 
view. 


'Vin. II. 97. 

2 Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism  (American  Lectures),  p.54. 

3 Ch.lX.  See  also  Ch.VIII. 
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'Tradition  even  ascribes  the  first  laying  down  of  each  clause 
to  the  Buddha  himself.  This  tradition  is  of  course  very  far  from 
being  conclusive.  But  neither  should  we  hold  it  impossible  that 
the  Patimokkha,  either  in  its  present  shape,  or  at  least  in  its 
most  essential  parts,  can  reach  back  to  the  Buddha's  own  time, 
or  to  that  of  his  personal  disciples.'1 

Of  these  remarks,  we  shall  say  for  the  present  that  they  are 
characterised  by  their  sobriety  and  moderation.  Evidence  in 
support  of  the  ideas  expressed  here,  we  shall  furnish  in  due 
course. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  Patimokkha  as  a ritual  among  the 
Buddhist  Sarigha,  Dutt  seems  to  base  his  investigations  on  two 
assumptions.  First,  he  assumes  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Buddha,  at  first,  formed  a loosely-strung  group  without  any 
disciplinary  rules  of  their  own.  Hence  he  concludes  that  they 
needed  a bond  of  union  and  that  Patimokkha  was  therefore 
originally  used  in  that  sense  and  for  that  purpose.  Secondly,  in 
spite  of  his  perfect  disregard  for  legend,  Dutt  is  willing  to  treat 
the  Mahapadana  Sutta  as  a reliable  bit  of  historical  evidence.2 


1 Vinaya  Texts.  I.SBE.XIII.p.xi. 

2 S.Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  pp.81-84. 
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We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  we  take  a very  different 
attitude  with  regard  to  both  these  assumptions.  It  will  be  made 
clear  that  all  available  evidence  prove  more  the  contrary  and  we 
are  compelled  to  reject  the  following  statement  of  Dutt  as 
lacking  in  historical  support. 

" But  the  Patimokkha,  the  'bond'  or  the  external  token  of 
union  of  the  Bhikkhu-sarigha,  changed  its  character,  shortly 
after  the  founder's  decease,  from  a mere  declaration  of  faith  in 
the  Dhamma  to  a discipline  and  rule  of  life. M1 

Speaking  further  of  the  Patimokkha,  Dutt  says:  'The 
existence  of  the  Patimokkha  at  first  as  a mere  code  and  not  a 
ritual  is  beyond  all  legitimate  doubt.’  According  to  Dutt's  idea 
stated  earlier  the  Patimokkha,  upto  the  founder's  decease,  was 
apparently  only  'a  mere  declaration  of  faith  in  the  Dhamma'. 
From  when  does  he  then  date  'the  existence  of  the  Patimokkha 
at  first  as  a mere  code'  ? Besides,  where  does  one  get  this 
original  form  as  'a  mere  code’  ? Does  one  find  such  a code 
divorced  from  the  confessional  meeting  of  the  Uposatha  and 
referred  to  by  the  name  of  Patimokkha?  How  does  one  ignore 
the  references  to  the  Uddesa,  which  mean  the  recital  at  the 
confessional  meetings,  which  occur  in  the  Suttas  and  in  the 


1 Ibid. p. 73. 
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Vinaya,  including  the  Patimokkha  itself?1  If  what  Dutt  means  by 
'the  present  ritual  form  of  the  Patimokkha'  is  the  presence  of 
'the  Introductory  formular at  the  beginning  and  the  Interrogatory 
Portions  appended  to  each  section’2  in  the  text  of  the 
Patimokkha,  then  one  is  compelled  to  point  out  that  these  'later 
additions'  should  be  as  old  as  the  days  when  Uddesa  or  the 
recital  of  the  list  of  sikkhapada,  the  confession  of  guilt  by 
transgressing  monks  and  the  consequent  punishment  of 
offenders  were  the  functions  of  the  Uposatha.  Both  those 
portions  of  the  text  referred  to  above  are  essential  to  give  the 
recital  of  the  Patimokkha  a truly  live  function.  We  have  shown 
that  this  was  in  fact  so  in  the  early  days  of  the  Sasana.  At  any 
rate,  one  cannot  speak  of  an  original  form  of  the  Patimokkha 
earlier  than  this.  What  did  exist  was  the  body  of  sikkhapada. 

It  is  lamentable  that  Dutt  tries  to  discover  a form 
'Patimokkha'  in  the  plural  and  says  that  it  'cannot  but  mean  the 
rules  of  law  contained  in  the  code’.3  But  we  have  to  point  out 
that  this  assumed  plural  form  is  only  the  second  member, 
mutilated  from  the  compound  sampanna-patimokkha.  Hence 
we  should  understand  the  plural  form  here  as  belonging  to  the 


1 M.II.8;  111.10;  A.1.230;  Vin. 1.102;  IV.143,144. 

2 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.81. 

3 Ibid. p. 74. 
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compound  as  a whole  and  not  to  the  word  Patimokkha. 
Compare  the  similar  use  of  the  form  ' sampanna-sHa'  in  the 
same  context.1 

It  is  also  Dutt’s  idea  that  'the  Suttavibhariga  in  fact,  regards 
the  Patimokkha  as  a mere  code,  while  the  Mahavagga  regards 
it  as  a liturgy.'2  Whatever  he  means  here  by  a 'mere  code'  and 
a 'liturgy',  let  us  repeat  again  what  we  have  said  earlier  that  the 
Suttavibhariga  knows  of  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  at  the 
confessional  meetings  of  the  Uposatha.3 

As  Dutt  pursues  his  own  line  of  argument  he  is  led  to  the 
following  observations  regarding  the  exercise  of  disciplinary 
authority  of  the  Patimokkha: 

'But  there  were  graver  offences  for  which  confession  would 
be  no  atonement.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  these  offences 
were  dealt  with  before  the  Buddhist  Order  had  attained  to  that 
stage  when  each  Bhikkhu  was  regarded  as  member  of  a single 
corporate  body,  of  a particular  Sarigha,  subject  to  its 
disciplinary  jurisdiction.’4 


1 M.1.33. 

2 S.Dutt,  op.cit. p.75. 

3 Vin.IV.43, 144. 

4 S.Dutt,  op.citp.85. 
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It  would  be  clear  at  this  stage  that  the  above  remarks  result 
from  Dutt's  confusion  of  the  connotation  of  Sarigha  and 
Catuddisa  Sarigha  in  the  early  history  of  the  Sasana,  The 
Buddhist  Order  had  attained  to  that  stage  that  he  speaks  of  at  a 
very  early  date. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka 
with  which  we  are  interested,  viz.  the  Suttavibhariga  and  the 
Khandhakas.  Let  us  introduce  the  Suttavibhariga  with  the 
following  remarks  of  Miss  Horner  whose  unsurpassed  familiarity 
with  the  Vinaya  literature  lends  such  maturity  to  her  judgement 
on  problems  of  Buddhist  monastic  discipline: 

'The  Vinaya,  the  Discipline,  especially  that  portion  of  it  called 
Suttavibhariga,  appoints  and  decrees  a definite  standard  of 
outward  morality,  comprised  in  courses  of  training  laid  down  for 
the  proper  behaviour  of  monks  and  nuns.  On  the  surface  the 
Suttavibhariga  is  not  much  more  than  an  attempt  to  restrain 
unsuitable  behaviour;  but  in  reality  it  also  arrives,  though  in 
many  cases  by  a long  process  of  exclusion,  at  the  kind  of 
positive  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the  monk  who  wishes  his  life 
to  be  externally  blameless,  so  far  as  his  relations  with  his  fellow 
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monks,  with  the  Order  as  a whole,  and  with  the  laity  are 
concerned.'1 

Here  are  the  views  of  Rhys  Davids  regarding  the 
Suttavibhariga:  'The  book  deals  with  each  of  the  227  rules  in 
order  and  following  throughout  one  set  scheme  or  method.  That 
is  to  say  it  tells  us  firstly  how  and  when  and  why  the  particular 
rule  in  question  came  to  be  laid  down.  This  historical 
introduction  always  closes  with  the  words  of  the  rule  in  full. 
Then  follows  a very  ancient  word-for-word  commentary  on  the 
rule  - a commentary  so  old  that  it  was  already  about  B.C.400 
(the  probable  approximate  date  of  the  Suttavibhariga) 
considered  so  sacred  that  it  was  included  in  the  canon.  And  the 
Old  Commentary  is  succeeded,  where  necessary,  by  further 
explanations  and  discussions  of  doubtful  points.  These  are 
sometimes  of  very  great  historical  value.  The  discussions,  for 
instance  (in  the  rules  as  to  murder  and  theft),  of  what 
constitutes  murder,  and  what  constitutes  theft,  anticipate  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  the  kind  of  fine-drawn  distinctions 
found  in  modern  law  books.'2 


1 Miss  Horner,  The  Book  of  the  Discipline,  l.p.ix. 

2 Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  (American  Lectures)  p.55. 
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In  relation  to  the  Suttavibhariga  Rhys  Davids  comments  on 
the  Khandhakas  as  follows: 

'It  deals  one  after  another  with  all  those  matters  relating  to 
Order  which  are  not  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Patimokkha.’1 

Winternitz  puts  it  more  directly  when  he  says  that  'the 
Khandhakas...  form  a kind  of  continuation  and  supplement  of 
the  Suttavibhariga.’2  Speaking  of  the  relation  of  Suttavibhariga 
to  the  Khandhakas  in  point  of  time,  Rhys  Davids  says:  '...  it 
follows  that  in  all  probability  they  were  composed,  or  put  into 
their  present  shape,  at  about  the  same  period  in  the 
development  of  early  Buddhism  - it  is  even  possible  that  both 
works  arose  in  immediate  connection.’3  E.J.  Thomas  expresses 
the  same  idea  in  the  following:  'Besides  these  rules  intended 
for  the  daily  life  of  the  individual  monk,  others  were  found 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  the  Order.  These  also  in  their 
essentials  must  have  existed  from  the  beginning.  They  are 
contained  in  the  second  part  of  the  Vinaya  known  as  the 


1 Ibid. p. 56. 

2 Winternitz,  History  of  Indian  Literature,  ll.p.24. 

3 Vinaya  Texts  I.SBE.XIII.P.xx. 
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Khandhakas  and  in  the  Pali  are  divided  into  two  series 
(Mahavagga  and  Cullavagga).'1 

We  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  views  expressed 
above.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  contents  of  the  Patimokkha 
being  so  limited  the  Khandhakas  had,  of  necessity,  to  take  up 
the  rest  of  monastic  discipline  from  the  very  outset.  Further,  the 
contents  of  the  Suttavibhariga  being  necessarily  based  on  the 
text  of  the  Patimokkha  admitted  of  no  additions  beyond  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Khandhakas  had  to  envisage  and 
accomodate  evolutionary  changes.  Thus  the  period  of 
development  of  the  whole  of  the  Khandhakas  must  inevitably 
spread  over  a much  longer  period  of  time  than  that  of  the 
Suttavibhariga. 

Oldenberg  himself  makes  similar  observations  on  the  above 
subject: 

'While  the  Vibhahga  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the 
Patimokkha,  there  was  a new  and  wider  circle  of  additions 
added  to  that  same  centre  of  the  Vinaya-discipline  - the 
Patimokkha  - most  probably  about  the  same  time  in  which  the 
Vibhahga  originated,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  go  beyond  the 
more  confined  domain  of  that  series  of  ecclesiastical  offences 


1 E.J. Thomas,  History  of  Buddhist  Thought , p.21. 
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as  established  of  old,  to  give  a coherent  picture  of  the  whole 
legal  life  of  the  Sarigha.'1 

It  would  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  so  far  that  we  are 
on  the  whole  in  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  by  Rhys 
Davids  and  Oldenberg,  both  jointly  and  severally,  with  regard  to 
monastic  discipline  and  Vinaya  literature.  One  notable 
exception  to  this  occurs  in  the  ideas  we  hold  regarding  the  text 
of  the  Patimokkha  and  its  place  in  the  Canon.  We  hope  we 
have  succeeded  in  stating  our  position  clearly  in  the  light  of 
evidence  we  have  examined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
disagreement  is  with  the  views  expressed  by  Sukumar  Dutt.  We 
were  compelled  to  make  a detailed  and  exhaustive  analysis  of 
very  many  of  his  statements.  After  careful  consideration  we 
have  expressed  our  opinion  about  them.  The  present  study  is 
therefore  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  we  could  make  our 
contribution  to  the  elimination  of  such  failings  as  the  following 
which  vitiate  a fair  and  unbiased  examination  and  evaluation  of 
the  subject: 


1 Vin.l.  p.  xxii. 
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i.  Inadequate  examination  of  all  original  source  material. 

ii.  Misinterpretations  resulting  from  ignorance  of  the 
language,  i.e.  Pali,  and  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
subject. 

iii.  Misinterpretations  resulting  from  a desire  to  force 
available  evidence  to  fit  into  a preconceived  pattern. 

It  is  also  our  considered  opinion  that  once  these  defects, 
which  we  have  specifically  pointed  out  in  several  works  on  the 
subject,  are  remedied  it  is  also  necessary  to  view  the  problems 
of  monastic  discipline  from  the  wider  angle  of  religion  as  a 
whole.  For  Buddhist  monks  are  not  a class  of  officiating  priests. 
They  are  not  members  of  a purely  administrative  hierarchy  who 
tend  the  flock.  They  are  symbolic  of  the  religious  earnestness  of 
those  who  choose  to  follow  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha.  Their 
life  has  to  be  fashioned  to  accord  with  the  professed  faith.  It 
must  be  such  as  would  necessarily  lead  them  to  the  aspired 
goal.  Thus  we  feel  the  necessity  to  study  Buddhist  monastic 
discipline  based  on  the  joint  evidence  of  the  Sutta  and  the 
Vinaya  Pitakas.  Historically,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Buddha 
had  a message  for  the  world,  even  before  'the  group  of  five’ 
(, pancavaggiya  bhikkhu)  thought  of  joning  him.  One  might  call 
the  contents  of  that  message  a philosophy  or  a way  of  life.  One 
might  therefore  say  with  commendable  accuracy  that  both  the 
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theory  and  practice  of  good  living  were  contained  in  these  early 
teachings  which  are  in  the  domain  of  the  Dhamma  (or  Sutta 
according  to  subsequent  classification).  Thus  the  seeds  of 
monastic  discipline  are  seen  to  be  rooted  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Dhamma.  With  the  spread  and  expansion  of  monastic  life  from 
the  personal  and  the  individual  to  an  institutional  group  level  we 
discover  the  problems  of  monastic  discipline  increasing  in 
complexity.  The  efficacy  of  the  'early  philosophy  of  life’  seems 
to  lose  its  grip  on  the  increasing  membership  and  this  marks  the 
appearance  of  the  new  medium  of  monastic  control  and 
administration.  This  is  the  birth  of  the  Vinaya  literature.1 


1 But  it  is  our  belief  that  these  observations  on  the  Dhamma  and  the 
Vinaya  do  not  justify  the  following  remarks  of  B.C.  Law  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  Vinaya  to  the  Sutta  Pitaka: 

'The  consideration  of  all  these  facts  cannot  but  lead  one  to  surmise 
that  the  treatises  of  the  Vinayapitaka  point  to  a sutta  background  in 
the  Vinaya  materials  traceable  in  the  nikayas  particularly  in  the 
Ahguttara.  The  sutta  background  of  the  Vinaya  texts  is  clearly  hinted 
at  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  Patimokkha.  Ettakam  tassa 
bhagavato  suttagatam  suttapariyapannam  anvaddhamasam  uddesam 
agacchati.  * 

This  is  far  from  being  true.  The  word  sutta  in  this  context  has  been 
unfortunately  misunderstood.  What  it  means  is  that  the  contents  of  the 
Patimokkha  recital  exists  as  a collection  of  sutta  or  rules  (note  the 
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It  is  from  this  basic  position  that  we  propose  to  proceed  on 
our  investigations.  Therefore  our  primary  source  of  information 
consists  of  the  Sutta  and  the  Vinaya  Pitakas.  These  Canonical 
texts  are  read  and  studied  with  as  much  care  as  we  could 
command  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Pali  language. 
Even  where  the  meaning  of  texts  is  clear  it  has  been  our  desire 
to  probe  further  into  the  notes  in  the  Commentaries 
(Atthakatha)  and  the  Sub-commentaries  (TTka)  for  purposes  of 
comparison  and  contrast.  This  has  proved  to  be  of  immense 


name  Suttavibhariga)  which  the  Buddha  has  laid  down.  As  for  the 
relation  of  the  Anguttara  to  the  Vinaya,  it  is  the  Anguttara  which  draws 
freely  and  extensively  from  the  Vinaya.  In  places,  the  Anguttara  looks 
like  an  anthology  of  Vinaya  material.  Law's  own  reference  to  A. 1.98- 
100  should  prove  a sufficient  indication  of  this  tendency.  The  Vinaya 
contents  of  the  Anguttara  show  more  signs  of  development  and 
editing  than  in  the  Vinaya  Pitaka.  The  reasons  for  laying  down 
sikkhapadator  the  disciples  as  given  at  A.I.  98  total  up  to  12  while  the 
standard  lists  in  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  have  only  10.  (See  Vin.lll.21)  The 
two  additional  items  are:  1.  Consideration  for  laymen  - gihmam 
anukampaya  and  2.  To  break  up  the  power  of  miscreant  groups  - 
papicchanam  pakkhupacchedaya.  These  evidently  are  additions  to 
the  original  list  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka. 

* See  B.C.  Law,  History  of  Pali  Literature,  l.p.  1 9. 
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value  as  would  be  shown  in  relevant  places.  Owing  to  the 
vastness  of  the  field  of  study  we  lave  had  to  confine  ourselves 
mainly  to  Pali  literature.  But  in  a number  of  places  where  we 
thought  it  extremely  important  we  have  ventured  out  into  two 
further  fields,  namely  Sanskrit  and  Chinese.  In  both  cases  our 
suspicions  and  speculation  which  prompted  us  to  go  to  them 
have  been  amply  rewarded.  Considering  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  of  monasticism  within  Buddhism  itself  we  have 
thought  it  wise  to  leave  any  references  to  Jainism  completely 
out  of  the  present  study. 

As  a basic  source  of  investigation  our  choice  invariably  falls 
on  the  Theravada  school  which  upheld  the  monastic  ideals  of 
the  faithful  disciple  in  Buddhism:  saddha  agarasma  anaganyam 
pabbajito.  Monastic  discipline  is  essentially  their  concern.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Buddhist  Sarigha  that  the  first  hundred  years  of 
the  Sasana  knew  of  only  a single  body  of  disciples,  more  or 
less  homogenous.  One  does  not  discover  at  this  stage  any 
traces  of  groups  with  distinct  names  which  indicate  their 
partisan  loyalties  or  sectarian  teachings.  Thus  one  is  inclined  to 
consider  terms  like  Theriya  (Theravada)  and  Mahasarighika  as 
being  obviously  necessitated  by  the  first  schism  in  the  Sasana, 
the  distinction  between  them  being  essentially  relative. 
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However,  disagreements  and  differences  of  opinion  did  exist 
within  this  apparently  homogenous  body  of  early  sisciples. 
While  a common  Dhamma  and  Vinaya  guided  their  destinies 
during  this  period,  it  becomes  clear  in  our  studies  that  the 
Dhamma  begins  to  lend  itself  to  diverse  interpretations  and  the 
Vinaya  comes  to  be  challenged  and  criticised  as  being  too 
stringent.  Although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  identify  the  men 
behind  these  moves,  the  portents  are  visible  threatening  a 
schism  in  the  Sasana,  be  it  either  on  account  of  the  Dhamma  or 
the  Vinaya. 

Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  on  a comparison  of  the 
Pratimoksa  sOtras  of  the  different  schools,  that  the  Theravadins 
and  the  Mahasarighikas  share  the  greatest  measure  of 
agreement,  having  coexisted  so  long  close  to  each  other  during 
their  formative  years.  It  is  with  this  common  heritage  that  they 
part  their  ways  and  as  they  develop  their  own  distinctive 
doctrines  and  traditions,  the  new  schools  which  emerge  align 
themselves  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  in  the  seven 
categories  of  ecclesiastical  offences  listed  in  the  Pratimoksa 
sutra  there  is  almost  complete  conformity  among  all  the  early 
schools  with  regard  to  the  first  six  categories.  These  account  for 
145  out  of  the  total  of  220  rules.  In  the  last  category  of  minor 
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rules  dealing  with  etiquette,  popriety  and  decorum  called  the 
Sekhiya  Dhamma,  however  the  new  schools  show  an  evident 
increase.  While  the  Theravada  school  lists  75  and  the 
Mahasarighika  66  under  this  category,  the  Sarvastivadins  go  as 
far  as  113.1 

The  reason  for  this  agreement  in  their  Vinaya  literature 
between  the  Theravada  and  the  Mahasarighika  on  the  one 
hand  and  between  these  and  the  later  schools  on  the  other  is 
more  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  these  legal  enactments  of  the 
Vinaya  being  stratified  in  a fixed  form  at  a very  early  date  and 
being  shared  unaltered  by  the  earliest  groups  which  appeared 
after  the  first  schism,  namely  the  Theriya  and  the 
Mahasarighika,  left  little  room  for  any  changes  or  modifications. 
But  the  weight  of  ideological  changes  and  changes  of  tradition 
in  the  different  schools  is  certainly  felt  in  the  less  stratified 
historical  records  and  in  the  instructions  on  procedure  in  the 
rest  of  the  Vinaya  literature,  particularly  the  portions  which 
correspond  to  the  Khandhakas  of  the  Theravada  Vinaya  and 
portions  of  the  Suttavibhariga. 

These  observations  do  not  necessarily  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Theravada  literature  preserves  completely 


1 W.  Pachow,  Comparative  study  of  the  Pratimoksa,  p.11. 
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the  Buddha's  teaching  on  monastic  discipline,  i.e.  the  Vinaya,  in 
its  original  form.  However,  comparing  it  as  a whole  with  that  of 
the  Mahasarighikas  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  canonical  texts  of  the  Theravada  Vinaya  show  more 
coherence  and  continuity  as  well  as  a conciseness  in  the 
statement  of  ideas  which  entitle  them  to  be  considered  closer  to 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Buddhist  monastic  institutions. 

We  do  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  one  instance  in 
the  Theravada  Vinaya  literature  where  we  suspect  a violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  early  traditions  and  injunctions.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  find  the  Mahasarighikas  to  be  more  alert  at  times 
and  more  sensitive  to  such  discrepancies.  In  such  instances  the 
traditions  preserved  or  the  modifications  effected  by  the 
'dissentients'  appear  to  us  to  be  more  orthodox  than  the 
Theravada  version. 

Nevertheless,  assessing  the  overall  position  we  are  led  to 
use  the  Vinaya  literature  of  the  Theravadins  together  with  their 
suttas  dealing  with  the  Dhamma,  as  the  basis  of  this  study. 
Evidence  from  other  schools  of  Buddhism  has  been  brought  in 
from  time  to  time  both  to  investigate  a doubtful  proposition  and 
to  stabilise  a tottering  tradition. 

Before  we  bring  these  prefatory  remarks  to  a close  we 
should  make  a few  observations  on  Buddhist  monastic 
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discipline  in  general.  As  the  teacher  ( sattha ) who  had  a new 
message  ( dhamma ) for  the  world,  the  Buddha  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a group  of  disciples  who  chose  to  follow  him 
(uddissa  pabbajita).  This  placed  him,  as  the  Pali  texts  describe 
it,  in  the  distinguished  position  of  being  the  propounder  of  a 
completely  new  way  ( anakkhatassa  maggassa  akkhata-  M.lll. 
8).  The  disciples  were  the  followers  of  that  way  ( magganuga  ca 
pana  etarahi  savaka  viharanti  paccha  samannagata  - ibid.).  At 
this  stage  in  life,  the  Buddha  was  making  no  experiments.  As 
early  as  the  First  Sermon,  he  had  known  as  to  what  should 
constitute  the  foundations  of  Buddhist  monastic  life.  He  himself 
had  been  through  a life  of  mendicancy  which  led  him  to  his 
enlightenment.  He  denounced  both  the  life  of  sensual  pleasures 
and  that  of  extreme  austerity  as  being  unsuited  for  a Buddhist 
disciple  ( Dve'me  bhikkhave  anta  pabbajitena  na 
sevitabba..V\r\.\AQ.)  The  life  he  enjoined  on  them  steered  clear 
of  these  two  extremes. 

Early  Buddhist  monastic  life,  which  was  thus  one  definite 
way  for  one  definite  purpose,  admitted  of  no  compromises.  It 
would  be  shown  in  the  relevant  places  that  the  Buddha  was 
firmly  opposed  to  those  who  rebelled  against  discipline  and 
dealt  with  them  with  such  strictness  as  worthy  of  a teacher  who 
does  not  swerve  from  his  ideals  for  the  sake  of  popularity  with 
his  pupils.  Additions  and  modifications  to  rules  which  did  not 
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violate  their  spirit  were  accepted  and  even  initiated  by  the 
Buddha  himself.  Constructive  evolution  of  this  nature  did,  in 
fact,  bring  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  into  its  present  shape.  Against 
destructive  revolutionary  trends,  legislation  was  enacted  and 
the  very  machinery  of  the  Vinaya  was  geared  against  them.1 

Thus  Buddhist  monastic  life  being  what  we  have  shown  it  to 
be,  the  content  of  its  discipline  had  to  embrace  every  aspect  of 
life  as  viewed  in  Buddhism.  According  to  Buddhism,  life  activity 
goes  on  through  the  three  media  of  thought,  word  and  deed. 
Progress  or  depravity  are  reckoned  in  terms  of  refinement  or 
deterioration  of  these.  Therefore  the  total  content  of  Buddhist 
monastic  discipline  had  to  be  in  terms  of  thought,  word  and 
deed.  Even  in  what  appears  to  be  a modified  statement  of  old 
material  Buddhaghosa  clearly  upholds  this  view.2 

Of  this  threefold  discipline,  it  is  said  that  the  Vinaya  Pitaka 
claims  to  concern  itself  only  with  two,  viz.  word  and  deed.  They 
are  the  aspects  of  outward  conduct  ( Tasma  vividhanayatta 
visesanayatta  kayavacanan  ca  vinayanato  vinayo 'ti  akkhato. ) . 3 
Here  we  would  also  refer  the  reader  to  Oldenberg's  very  precise 


1 See  Vin. IV.  126, 143, 152, 153. 

2 SA.  1 1 1 .230. 

3 VinA.1.19;  DA.1.17;  DhsA.19 
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definition  which  describes  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  'as  a collection  of 
rules  regulating  the  outward  conduct  of  the  Sarigha  and  the 
Bhikkhu’.1  But  true  monastic  discipline  covers  a little  more.  It 
embraces  the  discipline  of  the  mind  too.  It  has  been  our 
endeavour  to  relate  this  to  the  former  and  to  show  that  any 
violation  of  the  former  would  possibly  produce  serious 
repercussions  on  the  latter. 

Monasticism  in  Buddhism  comes  in  the  wake  of  the 
brahmacariya  ideal  which  the  Buddha  preached  from  the 
beginning  of  his  mission.  Hence  our  present  study  primarily 
springs  from  the  study  of  the  life  of  brahmacariya  in  Buddhism. 
But  even  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  Buddha  the  notion  of 
brahmacariya  has  had  an  appeal  to  the  religious  men  of  India. 
Each  creed  had  its  own  form  of  Brahmacarya  life  leading  to  its 
desired  goal,  which  was  often  termed  emancipation,  immortality 
or  divine  absorption.  In  Chapter  II  we  deal  with  the  different 
forms  of  brahmacariya  both  in  the  Brahmanic  and  non- 
Brahmanic  religious  creeds.  Chapter  III  portrays  the  Buddhist 
concept  of  brahmacariya  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rest. 
Chapters  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII  deal  in  succession  with  the 
foundations  on  which  the  life  of  pabbajja  is  built.  In  Chapter  VIII 
we  have  attempted  to  show  how  the  early  basis  of  monastic  life 


1 Vin.I.p.xiii. 
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gradually  changed  its  character  from  a simple  system  of  advice 
and  admonition  to  a complete  code  of  monastic  law.  In  Chapter 
IX  one  witnesses  the  disciplinary  machinery  of  the  Sarigha  at 
work.  Numerous  factors  are  seen  retarding  its  efficiency  in 
course  of  time. 

Once  the  machinery  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  was  set  up  it  also 
became  necessary  to  see  that  its  operation  was  smooth  and 
effective.  Every  attempt  to  put  it  out  of  gear  was  also  guarded 
against.  Thus,  in  the  wake  of  the  rules  there  also  came 
provision  for  prosecution  and  punishment  of  those  who  violated 
them.  We  have  made  special  studies  of  these  aspects  of  the 
Vinaya  in  Chapters  X and  XI. 

Besides  all  legislation  and  legal  machinery,  yet  another 
factor  played  a very  dominant  part  in  the  history  of  the  Sasana. 
It  is  the  spiritual  leadership  which  the  members  of  the  Order, 
individually  and  collectively,  offered  to  the  others  and  the 
integrated  life  in  the  community  which  contributed  to  its  stability 
and  well-being.  See  Chapter  XII. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  the  later  generations  on  the 
role  of  Bhikkhunis  in  the  Sasana,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
distinguished  themselves  and  fulfilled  the  mission  of  their 
monastic  life  with  as  much  success  as  the  Bhikkhus.  Thus  we 
have  thought  it  fit  to  devote  a part  of  this  study  to  the 
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establishment  of  this  new  division  of  Buddhist  monasticism  and 
the  formation  of  the  code  of  discipline  for  the  Bhikkhunis.  In 
Chapters  XIII  and  XIV  we  have  examined  this  development  in 
relation  to  the  Order  of  the  Bhikkhus  and  lay  society  of  the  day. 

We  have  also  thought  it  necessary  at  his  stage  to  probe 
further  into  two  problems  which  we  think  are  very  much  more 
controversial  than  they  seem  to  be  on  the  surface.  It  appears  as 
though  history  has  stratified  them  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
unquestionably  settled.  But  curiosity  has  spurred  us  into  this 
venture  of  re-investigating  them. 

The  two  problems  are: 

Legislation  regarding  the  exclusion  of  a guilty  monk 
(. sapattika ) from  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha.  See  Appendix  I. 

The  attitude  of  the  Sarigha  of  the  Theriya  Group  towards  the 
lesser  and  minor'  precepts  ( khuddanukhuddakani 
sikkhapadani).  See  Appendix  II. 

We  have  attempted  to  compare  and  contrast  the  evidence 
found  in  Pali  literature  with  those  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  sources.  If  we  have  succeeded  in 
indicating  even  to  some  extent  the  complexity  of  these 
problems  we  would  feel  more  than  amply  rewarded. 
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The  STma  also  has  been  a subject  of  great  interest  in  the 
history  of  Buddhist  monasticism,  both  during  the  life  time  of  the 
Buddha  and  in  the  centuries  that  followed.  We  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  briefly  in  the  study  of  the  Patimokkha  ritual.  But  we 
feel  that  the  subject  needs  more  careful  analysis  and 
examination.  Hence  we  have  pursued  the  matter  further  and  we 
present  our  observations  to  the  reader  separately  in  an 
appendix.  See  Appendix  III. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  brief  outline  of  the  contents  of  the 
present  study  will  enable  the  reader  to  view  the  problems  of 
Buddhist  monasticism  from  a fresh  angle  as  he  reads  through 
this  thesis.  It  is  also  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  purge  his 
mind  of  various  misconceptions  about  the  subject  which  have 
been  created  through  mistakes  of  omission  and  commission  of 
some  of  the  pioneer  work. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Brahmacarya: 

The  Quest  for  Emancipation  and  Immortality 


Throughout  the  pages  of  Indian  religious  thought,  in  Buddhist 
as  well  as  non-Buddhist  terminology,  brahmacarya  (Pali 
brahmacariya)  is  the  term  of  choice  used  to  designate  the  life  of 
discipline  ordained  for  the  aspirant  to  spiritual  awakening.  The 
life  of  brahmacarya  had  a meaning  and  purpose  to  many  in 
India  even  before  the  appearance  of  Buddhism.  Here  we  shall 
be  concerned  with  a survey  of  the  background  of  Buddhism  in 
which  the  life  of  brahmacarya  under  diverse  religious  traditions 
was  widely  known.  A passage  in  the  Chandogya  Upanisad  in 
which  one  seems  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
Catur  Asrama  doctrine  of  the  Brahmins1  refers  to  the  life  of 
brahmacarya  as  one  of  'the  three  dharmaskandhas'  each  of 
which  is  regarded  as  capable  of  leading  the  adherent  to  a state 
of  spiritual  edification  or  a 'world  of  bliss'  (t punyaioka ). 
According  to  the  text  the  result  of  the  pursuit  of  these 
dharmaskandha  is  that  thereby  one  becomes  an  heir  to  a 


' Belvalkarand  Ranade,  History  of  Indian  Philosophy,  vol.2.p.216. 
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punyaloka  ( Trayo  dharmaskandha  yajnodhyayanam  danam  iti 
prathamas.  Tapa  eva  dvitlyas.  Brahmacarya  caryakutavasJ 
trtTyo'  tyantamatmanam  acaryakule'  vasadayan.  Sarva  ete 
punyaloka  bhavanti  brahmasamstho'mrtatvameti 
Chand.2.23.1 .). 

Sankara,  commenting  on  this  passage  in  the  Chandogya, 
identifies  these  dharmaskandha  with  the  stages  of  the  Asrama 
doctrine  and  goes  on  to  say  that  each  Asramin  reaches  a 
punyaloka  by  virtue  of  his  own  dharma  ( Sarva  ete 
trayo'pyasramino  yathoktair  dharma ih  punyaloka  bhavanti  - 
ibid.).  But  we  are  not  certain  how  far  one  could  look  for  the 
pattern  of  the  fully  developed  Catur  Asrama  Dharma  in  this 
passage.  Belvalkar  and  Ranade,  in  their  chronological  grouping 
of  the  Upanisadic  texts,  place  this  section  of  the  Chandogya  in 
the  early  portion  of  group  one  which  they  call  Brahmanic.1 
Hence  we  would  consider  this  as  one  of  the  earliest  references 
to  the  institution  of  brahmacarya , perhaps  as  a unit  in  itself  or 
as  a part  of  religious  life  in  the  Brahmanic  tradition.  It  is  not 
convincingly  clear  whether  these  three  dharmaskandha  are 
parts  of  an  integrated  whole.  Each  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
a justification  in  itself  and  appears  capable  of  producing  the 


1 Ibid. p.135. 
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desired  effect  of  a punyaloka , although  such  a state  may  not  be 
identified  with  the  highest  goal  which  is  amrtatva.  For,  over  and 
above  these  dharmaskandha,  the  highest  premium  is  set  on 
what  is  referred  to  as  brahmasamstha , because  it  is  the 
brahmasamstha  who  attains  am  -tatva  or  immortality 
( Brahmasamstho  amrtatvameti  -ibid.) 

Therefore  we  would  consider  brahmacarya  here  as  still  being 
ranked  as  one  of  several  ways  of  religious  living.  It  is  worth 
noting  the  ritualistic  bias  of  some  of  the  other  dharmaskandhas 
which  are  mentioned  along  with  brahmacarya.  They  do  not 
reflect  a moral  or  ethical  basis  of  religious  life  or  an  intellectual 
attitude  towards  it.  The  inclusion  of  adhyayana  and 
brahmacarya  along  with  yajna  and  tapas  aproximates  to  a 
fusion  of  old  and  new  ideas  about  religious  life.  Brahmacarya 
here  is  still  neither  the  religious  initiation  nor  the  stepping  stone 
to  social  uplift  among  the  Brahmins  as  it  was  at  a later  date.1 
Those  who  took  to  this  life  of  brahmacarya,  it  may  be  argued, 


1 See  Sankara's  comment  on  Chand.6.1 .1  He  tvetaketo'nurupam 
gurum  ku/asya  no  gatva  vasa  brahmacaryam.  Na  caitadyuktam 
yadasmatkulJno  he  somyananucyanadhTtya  brahmabandhuriva 
bhavatlti  brahmanan  bandhun  vyapadisati na  svayam  brahmanavrtta 
iti. 
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did  so  out  of  their  own  choice  with  a view  to  spiritual  edification. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a life  of  devotion  and  dedication  as  is  clear 
from  the  passage  in  the  Chandogya  Upanisad  which  describes 
the  brahmacarin  as  wearing  himself  away  at  the  house  of  his 
teach  er  ( Brahmacaryacaryaku/a  vasT 

trtTyo'tyantamatmanamacaryakule'  - ibid.).  This  old  Brahmanic 
institution  of  brahmacarya  which  evidently  was  the  choice  of  a 
select  few  underwent  a process  of  popularisation  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Catur  Asrama  Dharma  whereby  it  was 
brought  into  the  life  of  every  Brahmin,  or  in  fact  of  every 
member  of  the  three  principal  castes.  The  religious  and  secular 
duties  of  life  were  magnificently  blended  together  in  this  fourfold 
institution.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  older  concept  of 
brahmacarya  constituted  a way  of  religious  life  which  was,  more 
or  less,  complete  in  itself. 

The  Manusmrti  describes  two  different  types  of 
brahmacarins  who  are  referred  to  in  the  Commentary  of 
Medhatithi  as  naisthika  and  upakurvana ,.1  The  former  is 
lifelong  studentship.  It  is  described  as  an  effective  means  of 


1 Dvividho  brahmacan  purvatra  pratipaditah  naisthika  upakurvanas 
ceti.  Medhatithibhasya  on  Manu.3.1. 
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making  an  end  of  samsara ,1  This  naisthika  evidently  refers  to 
the  older  concept  of  brahmacarya  which  was  a lifelong 
institution  and  which  had  to  be  lived  under  a teacher.  This 
completely  religious  life  which  was  divorced  from  social 
obligations  did  promise  as  its  goal  the  attainment  of  Brahman.2 
Thus  as  a way  of  life  it  could  not  be  displaced  completely  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  Catur  Asrama  Dharma.  Brahmanic 
tradition  often  shows  acquaintance  with  both.  The  latter, 
upakurvana,  which  shows  more  conformity  to  the  Catur  Asrama 
Dharma,  was  a limited  period  of  studentship  whereby  initiation 
into  true  Brahminhood  was  effected  through  the  mastery  of  the 
sacred  learning.  Manu  gives  thirty-six  years  as  the  maximum 


1 A samapteh  sarJrasya  yastu  susrusate  gurum  sa  gacchatyahjasa 
vipro  brahmanah  sadma  sasvatam  - Manu. 2. 244.  The  point  of  special 
interest  here  is  Medhatithi's  comment  on  'brahmanah  sadma 
sasvatam  \Nft\ch  reads  as  na  punah  samsaram  pratipadyata  iti yavat- 

Ibid. 

2 Ibid.  The  commentary  of  Medhatithi  countenances  the  possibility  of 
explaining  Brahman  here  either  as  a personal  god  or  as  the 
Paramatman.  Brahmasabdena  c’etihasadarsane  devavisesas 
caturvaktrah  tasya  sadma  sthanavisesah  divi  vidyate. 
Vedamtavadinam  tu  brahma  paramatma  tasya  sadma  svarupam  eva 
tadbhavapattih. 
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period  of  time  for  this  preparation  which  he  calls  the 
' traivedikam  vratam'  or  dedication  to  the  study  of  the  three 
Vedas.1  He  apparently  shows  no  concern  for  the  fourth  Veda, 
the  Atharvan,  as  a part  of  the  sacred  learning.  Thus  each  Veda 
would  have  a maximum  period  of  twelve  years  for  its  study.  But 
the  possibility  is  indicated  of  completing  the  study  of  the  Vedas 
in  much  less  time.  It  is  in  fact  brought  down  to  a total  of  nine 
years  thus  giving  only  three  years  for  each  Veda.  This  is 
considered  possible  only  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  good 
students.2 

This  tradition  of  twelve  years  for  the  study  of  each  Veda 
during  the  period  of  Brahmacarya  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Buddhists.  But  the  Buddhist  texts  which  speak  of 
the  Brahmin  institution  of  brahmacarya  apparently  go  a step 
further  than  Manu  in  this  connection.  What  they  describe  as 
komarabrahmacariya  of  the  Brahmins  extends  over  forty-eight 
years.3  This  komarabrahmacariya  unmistakably  refers  to  the 


1 Sattrimsadabdikam  caryarn  gurau  traivedikam  vratam  tadardhikam 
padikam  va  grahanantikameva  va  - Manu. 3.1. 

2 Katham  punartribhirvarsairvedah  sakyo  grahltum.  Bhavati  kascin 
medhavitamah.  Medhatithi's  comment  on  Manu. 3.1. 

3 AtthacattalTsam  vassani  komarabrahmacariyam  carimsu  te 
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period  of  studentship  during  which  the  study  of  the  sacred 
literature  was  undertaken.  Here  the  Buddhist  texts  seem  to  be 
in  accord  with  Baudhayana  who  'alone  states  that  the  term  of 
studentship  extends  over  forty-eight  years.  This  rule  includes 
the  Atharva-veda.’1  However,  we  are  not  in  a position  here  to 
examine  the  reasons  for  this  preference  shown  by  the 
Buddhists. 

In  the  vast  complex  of  Upanisadic  thought  it  is  difficult  to  see 
a singleness  either  with  regard  to  what  constituted  the  life  of 
brahmacarya  or  the  nature  of  the  goal  that  was  to  be  attained 
by  means  of  it.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  brahmacarya 
meant  a period,  limited  or  otherwise,  of  training  in  religious  life 
under  the  guidance  of  a teacher.  Some  of  the  early  Upanisads, 
deviating  perhaps  from  the  'older'  nai-Uthika  brahmacarya  way 
which  was  a complete  means  by  itself,  use  brahmacarya  as  a 
vital  part  of  religious  life  on  to  which  are  grafted  moral  and 
ethical  considerations. 


vijjacaranapariyetthim  acarum  brahmana  pure  - Sn.v.289.  So 
atthacattalTsam  vassani  komarabrahmacariyam  carati  mante 
adhlyamano  - A.III.224. 

1 The  Laws  of  Manu,  Tr.  G.  Buhler,  SBE.XXV,  p.74.  See  note  on  111.1. 
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The  Mundaka  Upanisad  which  has  a claim  to  a relative 
antiquity1  gives  brahmacarya  along  with  truth,  austerity  and 
correct  knowledge  ( satyam , tapas  and  samyagnana)  as  a 
means  of  reaching  the  Atman.2  The  Prasna  Upanisad  which 
chronologically  belongs  to  the  succeeding  group3  attaches 
similar  importance  to  brahmacarya\N\\sx\  it  says  the  following: 

They  indeed  possess  that  Brahma-world, 

Who  possess  austerity  {tapas)  and  chastity 
{brahmacarya) 

In  Whom  truth  is  established. 

To  them  belongs  yon  stainless  Brahma-world, 

In  whom  there  is  no  crookedness  and  falsehood,  nor 
trickery  {maya).4 


1 Belvalkarand  Ranade,  History  of  Indian  Philosophy,  vol.2.p.125. 

2 Satyena  iabhyas  tapasa  hyesa  atma  samyagjhanena 
brahmacaryena  nityam  - Mund.3.1 .5. 

3 Belvalkarand  Ranade,  History  of  Indian  Philosophy,  vol.2.p.135. 

4 Hume,  The  Thirteen  Principal  Upanisads,  p.380.  Tesamevaisa 
brahmaioko  yesam  tapo  brahmacaryam  yesu  satyam  pratisthitam. 
Tesamasau  virajo  brahmaioko  na  yesu  jihmamanrtam  na  maya  ceti  - 
Prasna. 1.15. 16. 
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This  is  a further  indication  of  the  insistence  on  moral  values. 
One  cannot  fail  to  notice  at  this  stage  the  fact  that  the  goal  of 
religious  life  presented  in  the  Upanisads  is,  in  itself,  not  a fixed 
concept.  Brahma,  whatever  it  may  connote  in  different  contexts, 
comes  to  be  repeatedly  given  as  the  goal  which  is  to  be 
reached  through  brahmacarya.  At  any  rate,  the  motive 
underlying  this  Brahma-reaching  was  the  escape  from  this  whirl 
of  human  existence.  'He  leads  them  on  to  Brahma.  This  is  the 
way  to  the  gods,  the  way  to  Brahma.  They  who  proceed  by  it 
return  not  to  the  human  condition  here  - yea,  they  return  not.’1 
The  importance  of  the  observance  of  brahmacarya  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  life  has  been  very  keenly  recognised  in  the 
Upanisads.  Chandogya  8.4.3  says  that  only  those  who  find  the 
Brahma-world  through  brahmacarya  possess  the  Brahma- 
world.2  The  next  khanda  of  the  same  text  goes  so  far  as  to 
identify  brahmacarya  with  a host  of  sacrificial  duties  of  varying 
degrees  of  importance  thus  giving  brahmacarya  the  pride  of 


1 Hume.  op.city.22A. 

Sa  enan  brahma  gamayatesa  devapatho  brahmapatha  etena 
pratipadyamana  imam  manavamavartam  navartante  navartante  - 
Chand.4.15.5. 

2 Tadya  evaitam  brahmaiokam  brahmacaryenanuvindanti  tesamevaisa 
brahmaiokah  - Ibid. 8. 4. 3. 
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place  as  the  sole  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  goal.1 
Brahmacarya  is  equated  to  what  people  call  'sacrifice'  ( yajha ), 
what  people  call  'what  has  been  sacrificed'  ( istam ),  what  people 
call  'the  protracted  sacrifice’  ( sattrayana ),  what  people  call 
'silent  asceticism’  ( mauna ),  what  people  call  'a  course  of 
fasting’  ( anasakayana ) and  what  people  call  'betaking  oneself 
to  hermit  life  in  the  forest’  ( aranyayana ).2  But  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  portions  of  the  Chandogya  belong  to  the 
late  period  of  the  Upanisadic  group.3  We  are  not  in  a position  to 
determine  with  any  certainty  wherher  brahmacarya  here  is 
completely  identified  with  the  first  stage  of  the  Catur  Asrama 
Dharma.  Apparently,  ti  is  as  a part  of  this  systematised  way  of 
life  that  brahmacarya  here  eclipses,  more  or  less,  the  cult  of 
yajha  and  tapas. 

This  complexity  of  the  idea  of  brahmacarya  which  we  find  in 
the  Upanisads  is  simplified  by  the  commentators  who  readily 
identify  this  brahmacarya  with  the  first  stage  of  the  Catur 
Asrama  Dharma.  At  Chand.2.23.1  Sankara  identifies  the  three 
dharmaskandha  which  include  brahmacarya  with  three  of  the 


1 Atha yadyajha  ityacaksate  brahmacaryameva  tad...  Ibid. 8. 5.1  .-3. 

2 Hume,  op.cit.  p.266. 

3 Belvalkarand  Ranade,  History  of  Indian  Philosophy,  vol.2.p.135. 
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four  asramas.  The  commentators  associate  the  following  ideas 
with  this  institution  of  brahmacarya: 

(a)  That  one  lives  the  life  of  brahmacarya  under  a teacher  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  education.1  The  importance  of  brahmacarya  for  the  acquisition 
of  sacred  knowledge  is  reaffirmed  by  □Sankara  in  his  comment  on  Brh. 
5.2.1  where  he  points  out  that  brahmacarya  is  the  basis  of  studentship.2 

(b)  That  the  practice  of  celibacy  and  renunciation  of  all  desire  for  women 
constitute  the  hallmark  of  this  institution  of  brahmacarya.  Commenting 
on  Chand  8.  4.  3.  □ Sankara  says  that  brahmacarya  is  the  renunciation  of 
desire  for  women.3  At  Mund.  3.  1.  5 he  defines  brahmacarya  as  the 
negation  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  company  of  women.4  In  the  wake  of 
this  negative  virtue  comes  the  acquisition  of  instruction  from  one’s 
teacher  to  which  we  have  already  referred  above.  Ramanuja  puts  this 
effectively  as  'instruction  and  guidance  from  the  teacher  is  preceded  by 
the  life  of  brahmacarya,  which  in  turn  is  characterised  by  the 
renunciation  of  desire  for  women.’5 


1 Brahmacaryam  svadhyaya  grahanaya  he  bhavati  vivatsyacaryaku/e. 
Sankara  on  Chand.4.4.1. 

2 Sisyatvavrtter  brahmacaryasya  pradhanyacchisyah  santo 
brahmacaryamusurusitavanta  ityarthah.  tarikara  on  Brh. 5. 2.1. 

3 Tattatraivam  satyetam  brahmalokam  brahmacaryena 
strTvisayatrsnatyagena ....  apadayanti. 

4 Sarvatra  samyagjhanena  yathabhutatmadarsanena  brahmacaryena 
maithunasamacarena .... 

5 

Stnvisayatrsnatyagarupabrahmacaryapurvakasastracaryopadesadina 
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(c)  That  brahmacarya  is  the  initiation  into  true  Brahminhood  through  which 
every  Brahmin  must  pass.  It  is  clearly  brought  out  in  □ Sankara’s 
comment  on  Chand.  6. 1 . 1 . 1 

The  pattern  of  brahmacarya  in  the  Upanisads  which  we  have 
discussed  so  far  does  not  seem  to  be  identifiable  with  that 
formulated  in  Buddhism.  In  the  Upanisads  the  life  of 
brahmacarya  has  a different  end  in  view.  It  is  the  attainment  of 
Brahma  or  the  Brahma-world  and  the  way  to  it  is  distinctly 
prescribed.  In  summing  up  the  Upanisadic  position  the 
commentators  recommend  brahmacarya  as  a particular  stage 
in  life  which  is  to  be  gone  through  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
and  social  accomplishment.  However,  the  life  of  brahmacarya  in 
the  Upanisads  and  that  in  Buddhism  seem  to  be  drawn  very 
close  to  each  other  in  the  remarks  of  □Sankara  on  Chand. 
8.7.3.  Describing  the  practice  of  brahmacarya  by  Indra  and 
Vairocana  under  Prajapati,  nSahkara  goes  on  to  say  that 
although  these  two  were  jealous  of  each  other  before  they 
came  to  Prajapati,  they  gave  up  their  failings  such  as  greed, 
hatred,  delusion  and  jealousy  before  commencing  the  life  of 


1 He  svetaketo'nurOpam  gurum  ku/asya  no  gatva  vasa  brahmacaryam. 
Na  caitadyuktam  yadasmatkuUno  he  somyananucyanadhTtya 
brahmabandhuriva  bhavatTti  brahmanan  bandhun  vyapadisati  na 
svayam  brahmanavrtta  iti. 
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brahmacarya  under  Prajapati.1  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
commentarial  observations  are  peculiar  to  jSaiikara  alone.  He 
seems  thereby  to  make  this  ethical  purge  a pre-requisite  of 
brahmacarya.  Although  this  same  ethical  purge,  viz.  the 
elimination  of  raga,  dosa  and  moha  is  the  fundamental  concern 
of  Buddhism,  the  Buddhist  life  of  brahmacarya  does  not  begin 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  brahmacarya  is  undertaken 
in  Buddhism,  as  will  be  shown  below,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  raga,  dosa  and  moha  by  a gradual  process  of 
development.  Their  elimination  is  given  as  the  goal  of 
brahmacarya.2  The  disciples  of  the  Buddha  are  thus  guided 
through  brahmacarya  towards  this  end.3 

The  Atharva-veda  which  lies  outside  the  Brahmanic  tradition 
of  the  three  Vedas  presents  to  us  at  11.  5 a very  different 


1 Vidyapraptiprayojanagaura  vat  tyaktaragadvesamohersyadidosa  ve  va 
bhutvosatur  brahmacaryam  prajapatau.  tarikara  on  Chand.  8.7.3. 

2 Yo  kho  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo  dosakkhayo  mohakkhayo  idam 
brahmacariyapariyosanan  ti  - S . V.  8 , 1 6 , 26 . 

3 yassa  kassaci  bhikkhave  bhikkhussa  va  bhikkhuniya  va  cakkhu  - 
vihheyyesu  rupesu  uppajjeyya  chando  va  rago  va  doso  va  patigham 

va'pi  cetaso  tato  cittam  nivaraye Na  tvam  arahasFti  tato  cittam 

nivaraye  cakkhuvihheyyehi rupehi ...  pe  - S. IV. 195. 
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character  in  the  person  of  the  brahmacarin.  Bloomfield  makes 
the  following  observations  on  this  hymn:  'Here  a Brahma 
disciple  - brahmacarin  - in  the  full  glory  of  his  holy  functions  and 
monastic  habits  is  treated  as  an  incarnation  of  the  brahma;  from 
him  the  brahma  springs,  and  in  his  holy  life  - brahmanam  - the 
brahma  is  glorified.’1  Griffith  too  refers  to  this  hymn  as  a 
glorification  of  the  brahmacarin  or  religious  student.2  According 
to  this  Atharvan  hymn  the  brahmacarin  is  infinitely  powerful  and 
controls  the  universe  and  the  gods  therein.  'He  hath 
established  firmly  earth  and  heaven.’3  He  has  command  over 
both  worlds.  'Stirring  both  worlds  the  Brahmacari  moveth.’4  He 
takes  precedence  over  Brahma  too,  and  all  this  power  he 
derives  through  tapas.  'The  Brahmacari,  earlier  born  than 
Brahma,  sprang  up  through  Fervour,  robed  in  hot  libation.’5  His 
power  of  tapas  is  repeatedly  mentioned.  He  is  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  universe.  He  is  the  source  from  which  the  highest 
Brahma  sprang  and  all  the  gods  owe  their  origin  to  him.  'From 


1 Bloomfield,  The  Atharva-veda,  p.89. 

2 Griffith,  The  Hymns  of  the  Atharva-veda,  vol.ll.p.68.  n. 

3 Ibid.XI . V.  1 . 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid.XI. V. 5. 
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him  sprang  the  heavenly  lore,  the  highest  Brahma,  and  all  the 
Gods,  with  life  that  lasts  for  ever.'1  All  life,  both  animate  and 
inanimate,  sprang  from  him.  ‘The  plants,  what  is  and  what  shall 
be,  day,  night,  the  tall  tree  of  the  wood,  the  year  with  seasons  of 
the  year,  all  from  the  Brahmacari  sprang.  All  creatures  of  the 
earth  and  heaven,  tame  animals  and  sylvan  beasts,  winged  and 
wingless  creatures,  from  the  Brahmacari  sprang  to  life.'2  In  him 
lay  the  ultimate  guardianship  of  all.  'The  Brahma  that  is  stored 
within  the  Brahmacari  guards  them  all.’3  The  contents  of  this 
hymn  seems  to  give  an  indication  that  the  brahmacarin  of  the 
Atharva-veda  belongs  to  a different  tradition.  Religiously  he 
may  be  regarded  as  being  more  primitive  in  character,  deriving 
his  power  mainly  through  tapas  and  yajna.  Nevertheless,  it 
shows  the  wide  acceptance  and  unchallenged  importance 
which  the  institution  of  brahmacarya  had  acquired. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  term  brahmacarya  was 
something  familiar  to  the  other  contemporary  religious  circles  as 
well.  The  term  was  used  by  them  to  mean  the  ideal  life 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid. XI. V. 20, 21. 

3 Ibid.XI . V.22. 
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prescribed  by  each.  The  Bodhisatta1  himself  refers  to  the 
religious  life  he  opted  to  live  under  Alara  Kalama  and  Uddaka 
Ramaputta  as  brahmacariya.2  The  Mahavagga  of  the  Vinaya 
Pitaka  refers  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Jatilas  who  were 
contemporaries  of  the  Buddha  as  brahmacariya.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  Buddha  converted  the  Jatila  chief,  Uruvela  Kassapa, 
people  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  who  really  was  converted,  the 
Buddha  or  Uruvela  Kassapa.  So  they  questioned,  'Has  Samana 
Gotama  taken  up  the  life  of  brahmacariya  under  Kassapa  or 
vice  versa?’3  It  is  also  said  that  Sariputta  and  Moggallana,  prior 


1 The  term  Bodhisatta  is  used  throughout  this  thesis  to  refer  only  to 
Buddha  Gotama  during  the  thirtyfive  years  of  his  early  life,  prior  to  his 
enlightenment.  This  covers  both  the  princely  life  of  twentynine  years 
under  the  name  of  Siddhatta  and  the  six  years  of  mendicancy  during 
which  he  came  to  be  called  Samano  Gotamo.  Referring  to  this  earlier 
period  prior  to  his  enlightenment,  the  Buddha  calls  himself  the 
Bodhisatta:  Pubbe'va  me  bhikkhave  sambodha  anabhisambuddhassa 
bodhisattassa  sato  - M. 1.24;  S.II.10. 

2 iccham'aham  avuso  kalama  imasmim  dhammavinaye 
brahmacariyam  caritun  'ti  - M . 1 . 1 63 . 

3 At  ha  kho  tesam  dvadasanahutanam  magadhikanam 
brahmanagahapatikanam  etadahosi.  Kinnukho  mahasamano 
uruveiakassape  brahmacariyam  carati  udahu  uruveiakassapo 
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to  their  conversion  to  Buddhism,  lived  the  life  of  brahmacariya 
of  the  Paribbajakas  under  the  Paribbajaka  chief  Sanjaya.1  In  the 
Assalayana  Sutta  it  is  associated  with  the  Seven  Brahmin 
Sages  of  yore.2  The  Sandaka  Sutta  mentions  eight  such 
courses,  which  when  judged  by  the  criteria  of  the  Buddhists,  fall 
below  standard.  Hence  they  are  termed  abrahmacariyavasa  (no 
real  abodes  of  brahmacariya)  or  anassasika-brahmacariya 
(rewardless  life  of  brahmacariya).  They  seem  to  include  the 
Materialists  (under  the  doctrine  associated  with  Ajita 
KesakambalT)  and  the  AjTvakas  (under  the  doctrines  of  Purana 
Kassapa,  Makkhali  Gosala  and  Pakudha  Kaccayana).  None  of 
these  teachers,  however,  are  referred  to  by  name  in  the  Sutta.3 
In  the  Sutta,  the  venerable  Ananda  explains  to  Sandaka 
Paribbajaka  why  the  Buddha  declared  the  religious  life  lived 
under  most  of  the  contemporary  teachers  as  being  void  and 
worthless.  In  all  cases  it  is  pointed  out  that  no  wise  man  would 
choose  to  practise  the  brahmacariya  under  them  and  that  if  one 


mahasamane  brahmcariyam  carati  - Vin.  1.36. 

1 Tena  kho  pana  samayena  sariputtamoggaiiana  sahjaye  paribbajake 
brahmacariyam  caranti  - Vi  n . 1 . 39 . 

2 At  ha  kho  assalayana  sattannam  brahmanismam  etam  ahosi 
mogham  vata  no  tapo  apha/am  brahmacariyan 'ti  - M. 1 1.1 55. 

3 M.1.51 4f.  Also  see  Basham,  The  AjJvikas,  p.  1 7f. 
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ever  did  he  would  thereby  never  gain  enlightenment.  Under  the 
four  abrahmacariyavasa  the  doctrines  of  Ajita  KesakambalT, 
Purana  Kassapa,  MakkhalT  Gosala  and  Pakudha  Kaccayana 
are  critically  examined  and  the  verdict  is  given  that  no  true 
brahmacariya  life  could  be  lived  under  them.  The  four 
anassasikani  brahmacariyani  refer  to  the  following  four  types  of 
teachers  whose  doctrines  are  similarly  scrutinised  and 
dismissed:  I.The  teacher  who  claims  omniscience.  2. The 
traditionalist.  3. The  rationalist.  4. The  sceptic. 

In  the  MahasThanada  Sutta  the  Buddha  tells  the  venerable 
Sariputta  of  another  form  of  brahmacariya  which  he  himself  is 
said  to  have  practised.  It  also,  no  doubt,  stands  outside  the  pale 
of  Buddhism.  It  was  a form  of  severe  asceticism  characterised 
by  fourfold  austerities  such  as  abstemious  partaking  of  food, 
seeking  the  solitude  of  forest  retreats,  etc.1 

Buddhaghosa  places  before  us  a list  in  which  he  tries  to 
indicate  the  connotation  of  the  term  brahmacariya  in  different 
circles  at  different  times.  He  says:  'This  term  brahmacariya 


1 Abhijanami  kho  pana'ham  sariputta  caturangasamannagatam 
brahmacariyam  carita:  tapassT  sudam  homi  paramatapassT 
iukhassudam  homi  paramaiukho  jegucchi sudam  homi 
paramajegucchT pavivitta'ssudam  homi paramapavivitto  - M.1.77. 
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here  is  used  in  the  following  senses.'1  But  one  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  Buddhaghosa  refers  to  the  use  of  the  term  only  in 
Buddhism.  What  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Buddhaghosa  is 
that  brahmacariya  in  all  these  cases,  not  necessarily  Buddhist, 
meant  virtuous  living.  But  the  concept  and  magnitude  of  virtue 
apparently  varied.  Here  are  the  different  applications  of  the  term 
according  to  Buddhaghosa: 

dana  - charity. 

veyyavacca  - rendering  a service  or  being  dedicated  to. 
pahcasikkhapadasfia  - observance  of  the  five  precepts, 
appa manna  - practice  of  brahmavihara. 
methunavirati  - celibacy, 
sadarasantosa  - chastity, 
viriya  - striving. 

uposathahga  - observance  of  the  fuii-day  of  the  fast. 

ariyamagga  - the  noble  path. 

sasana  - the  complete  Buddhist  way  of  life. 

While  some  of  these  practices  may  fall  in  line  with  the 
Buddhist  concept  of  morality  still  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 


1 Ettha  pana  ay  am  brahmacariyasaddo...  imesu  atthesu  dissati  - 

DA. 1.177. 
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at  least  a few  of  these  forms  of  brahmacariya  were  not  at  all 
Buddhist  in  outlook.  Illustrating  the  use  of  the  term 
brahmacariya  in  the  sense  of  viriya  or  striving  Buddhaghosa 
refers  to  the  Lomahamsana  Sutta1  which  is  the  same  as  the 
MahasThanada  Sutta  which  was  quoted  earlier.  There  the 
Buddha  describes  the  fourfold  austerities  which  he  had 
practised.  Those  debased  practices  with  regard  to  food, 
lodgings  etc.  as  they  are  described  in  the  Sutta  are  evidently 
among  those  which  the  Buddha  rejects  in  more  places  than 
one.  We  discover  clear  proof  of  this  as  we  examine  the  story  in 
the  Jataka  collection  which  goes  by  the  same  name,  namely  the 
Lomahamsana  Jataka.2  The  Jataka  story  which  summarises  the 
contents  of  the  Lomahamsana  Sutta3  goes  into  great  detail  in 
the  narration  of  the  story.  Perhaps,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  any 
mistaken  association  of  these  practices  with  what  were 
genuinely  Buddhist,  the  Jataka  story  makes  the  Buddha  state 
that  he  practised  these  austerities  to  see  whether  there  was  any 


1 Abhijanami  kho  pa  na 'harp  sariputta  caturahgasamannagatam 
brahmacariyam  carita  tapassi  sudam  homTti  lomahamsanasutte 
viriyam  brahmacariyan'ti  vuttam  - DA.1.179. 

2 J. 1.390. 

3 Lomahamsana  Sutta  = MahasThanada  Sutta  - M.1.77. 
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value  in  them.1  It  is  further  added  that  these  constituted  a form 
of  AjTvaka  life.2  Thereafter  the  Jataka  story  goes  on  to 
stigmatise  these  practices  completely  by  stating  that  these 
practices  invariably  lead  to  birth  in  hell.3 

Buddhism  seems  to  have  found  in  the  setting  in  which  it 
grew  up  a number  of  terms  of  very  great  popularity  and  wide 
acceptance.  Their  connotations  had  been  established  through 
continued  usage  and  as  religious  concepts  they  had  reached  an 
unchallenged  position.  The  term  Brahma  and  its  derivatives 
seem  to  occupy  the  foremost  place  among  them  and  they  are 
our  main  interest  here.  In  the  Upanisadic  schools  of  thought  the 
Highest  Being,  Brahman,  is  sometimes  conceived  personally 
and  at  other  times  as  an  Impersonal  Absolute.4  To  reach  it  and 
be  merged  in  it  or  be  identified  with  it  was  the  aim  of  all  their 


1 Atthi nu  kho  ettha  saro'ti bahirakamicchatapam  vTmamsanto 
caturarigasamannagatam  brahmacariyavasam  vasim-  J.  1.390 

2 ...bahirakatapam  vTmamsissamrti ajTvakapabbajjam pabbajitva 
acelako  ahosi.  Ibid. 

3 Evam  caturahgasamannagatam  pan  a brahmacariyam  caritva 
bodhisatto  maranakaie  upatthitam  nirayanimittam  disva  id  am  vat  a 
samdanam  niratthakan'ti natva  tam  khanann'eva  tam  laddhim 
bhinditva  sammaditthim  gahetva  devatoke  nibbatti-  Ibid. 

4 See  Supra  p.22.n.3. 
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religious  endeavours.  It  is  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  existence 
that  Brahman  was  accorded  this  position.  Brahman  is  believed 
to  be  the  source  whence  everything  originated.1  In  the  more 
developed  later  Upanisadic  thought  we  get  a pantheistic 
conception  where  Brahman  is  identified  with  the  universe.2 
Buddhism  too,  seems  to  use  the  term  Brahma  to  mean  the 
Highest  and  the  Perfect,  but  apparently  with  none  of  the 
theological  and  metaphysical  associations.  The  term  is  always 
defined  by  Buddhaghosa  in  this  sense,  giving  the  word  brahma 
the  meaning  of  settha.  The  Buddha,  however,  was  aware  of  the 
earlier  connotations  of  the  term.  This  becomes  quite  evident  in 
the  new  definitions  and  explanations  which  the  Buddha  offers  to 
the  exponents  of  these  ideas. 

In  the  Samyutta,  the  Buddha  is  seen  giving  a new 
interpretation  which  accords  with  his  teaching  to  the  Brahmanic 
concept  of  Brahma-reaching.  He  tells  the  Brahmins  that  it  is 
essentially  based  on  moral  achievements  like  honesty,  self- 
restraint  and  holy  life:  Saccam  dhammo  samyamo 


1 Brh.3.6;  Tait.2.6;  Chand.6.3.  See  Hume,  The  Thirteen  Principal 
Upanisads.  p.21f. 

2 Chand.3.14;  Katha.5.2;  Mund.2.2.1 1 ; Mand.2. 
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brahmacariyam  majjhe  sita  brahmana  brahmapatti}  In 
Buddhism  these  concepts  of  'Becoming  Brahma’ 
(. brahmabhuta ) and  'Attaining  Brahma’  ( brahmapatti)  had  no 
associations  of  a higher  power,  an  absolute  with  which  an 
alliance  was  sought.  As  far  as  the  Buddha  was  concerned, 
these  terms  implied  only  the  attainment  of  the  goal,  the 
perfection  of  the  religious  life  which  he  propounded.  It  is  the 
enlightenment  which  leads  to  perfect  liberation  from  the  cycle  of 
samsara.  It  is  also  the  purge  of  all  the  defiling  traits  of  human 
life  which  hence  comes  to  be  called  asavanam  khaya.  The 
Buddha,  while  he  was  once  resting  in  a forest  glade,  was  asked 
by  Bharadvajagotta  Brahmana  whether  he  was  there  practising 
austerities  ( tapas ) in  order  to  reach  Brahma  ( brahmapattiya) 
and  to  gain  companionship  with  him  ( lokadhipatisahavyatam 
akarikhamano).1 2 3  The  Commentary  on  the  above  passage  gives 
the  concept  of  Brahma  here  the  more  personal  character  by 
explaining  lokadhipatisahavyatam  as 

iokadhipatimahabrahmuna  sahabhavam?  We  have  already 
observed  that  such  a concept  of  Brahman  was  not  unknown 


1 S. 1.169. 

2 Ibid. 180. 

3 SA.  1.265. 
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among  the  Brahmins.  The  Buddha,  in  his  reply  to  the  Brahmin, 
not  only  points  out  that  as  Buddha  he  is  supremely  enlightened 
and  possesses  a clarified  vision  into  the  nature  of  all  things,  but 
also  indicates  the  way  whereby  he  attained  to  that  state.  This 
shows  that  the  talk  of  Brahma-reaching  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Brahmins  understood  it  had  no  relevance  to  the  Buddha  or  to 
the  religious  life  he  advocated.  What  the  Buddha  valued  most 
was  his  victory  in  the  battle  against  craving  and  desire  which 
are  rooted  in  ignorance.  Freed  from  craving  and  desire,  and 
seeing  things  in  their  true  perspective,  the  Buddha  is  wise  and 
enlightened.  He  is  happy  and  for  him  there  are  no  further 
attainments  beyond  this.1 2 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  notice  that  the  concept  of 
'Becoming  Brahma’  (brahmabhuta  and  brahmabhuya)  as  found 
in  the  Bhagavadglta  is  always  coupled  with  the  idea  of 
identification  of  the  individual  self  with  Brahman.  The 
consequence  of  this  seems  to  be  the  final  mergence  of  the 
atman  in  Brahman  which  the  Gita  refers  to  as  Brahmanirvana.1 
A commentarial  note  explains  this  clearly.  With  remarkable 
consistency  the  term  brahmabhuta  is  defined  in  a number  of 


1 S. 1.180. 

2 Bhaga  vadglta.  5.24. 
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places  in  more  or  less  identical  terms  which  amounts  to  an 
identifcation  of  oneself  with  Brahman.1 2 3  Similar  observations  are 
made  in  the  comment  on  brahmabhuya.1  Brahmabhuta  is  also 
defined  as  the  reciprocal  identification  of  Brahman  and  atman? 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  GTta  too,  like  Buddhism,  reckons 
with  moral  values.4  But  these  are  subordinated  to  the 
absolutism  of  its  Brahma  ideal. 

In  Buddhism,  the  term  brahmabhOta  is  used  in  two  different 
contexts.  It  is  used  with  reference  to  the  Buddha  along  with  a 
host  of  other  attributes  which  describe  him  as  a wise  and 
reliable  teacher.5  In  all  instances,  the  term  brahmabhuta  as  an 
epithet  of  the  Buddha  is  closely  associated  with  the  term 
dhammabhOta.  In  the  Agganna  Sutta,  these  two  terms  are 


1 Srimadbhaga vadgitarthaprakasika  ( Adya r Library  ed.),  p.168. 

2 Ibid. 446.  See.  GTta.  18.53. 

3 Brahmabhutamiti  brahmahameva  brahmeti  brahmatmatvena  siddho 
brahmabhutah.  SrimadbhagavadgTtarthaprakasika,  189. 

4 Ahamkaram  baiam  darpam  kamam  krodham  parigraham  vimucya 
nirmamah  santo  brahmabhOyaya  ka/pate  - GTta.  1 8.53. 

5 Addhavauso  kaccana  bhagava  janam  janati passam  passati 
cakkhubhOto  nanabhuto  dhammabhuto  brahmabhuto  vatta  pavatta 
atthassa  ninneta  amatassa  data  dhammassamT  tathagato  - M . 1 . 1 1 1 ; 
111.195,  224;  S.IV.94. 
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declared  to  be  epithets  of  the  Buddha  and  are  associated  with 
two  other  terms  derived  from  the  same  concepts  of  Dhamma 
and  Brahma.1  The  Buddha  is  also  described  as  dhammakayo 
and  brahmakayo.  He  is  the  symbol  of  the  Dhamma 
(( dhammakayo ) and  he  is  identified  with  it.  Hence  th  is  also 
dhammabhOto.  The  Commentary  on  the  above  passage  adds 
that  the  Dhamma,  on  account  of  its  supreme  nature,  is  called 
Brahma  which  is  the  recognised  and  accepted  term  to  signify 
the  highest  and  the  perfect  in  contemporary  religious  thought. 
Here  comes  the  identification  of  Dhamma  with  Brahma  and 
perhaps  this  gave  further  support  for  the  adoption  of  the  term 
Brahma  by  the  Buddhists  to  describe  their  own  state  of  religious 
perfection.2  Now  it  becomes  clear  that  the  term  brahmabhuta  is 
used  to  stress  the  Buddha's  perfection  and  pre-eminence.  The 
Commentaries  regularly  explain  it  as  setthabhOta:  Setthatthena 
brahmabhuto  -MA.II.76.  It  is  also  used  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Arahant,  i.e.  the  disciple  who,  in  this  very  life,  has  reached 


1 Tathagatassa  h'etam  vasettha  adhivacanam  dhammakayo  iti'pi 
brahmakayo  iti'pi  dhammabhuto  iti'pi  brahmabhuto  iti'pTti  - D . 1 1 1 . 84 . 

2 iti  dhammakayo  assa'ti  dhammakayo.  Dhammakayatta  eva 
brahmakayo.  D ham  mo  hi  setthatthena  brahma'ti  vuccati. 
Dhammabhuto  hi  dhammasabhavo.  Brahmabhutatta  eva 
brahmabhuto  - DA.III.865. 
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peace  and  perfection,  is  tranquil  and  blissful.1  Here  too,  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  be  far  from  what  was  stated  above,  for  it 
seems  to  emphasise  the  transcendent  character  of  the  Arahant 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  worldlings.2  But  neither  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  spiritual  progress  of  one  who  aspires  to 
Arahantship  nor  in  the  accounts  of  the  achievements  and 
attainments  of  the  Arahant  do  we  ever  get  any  associations  with 
Brahma,  personal  or  impersonal,  as  the  highest  and  the 
absolute. 

The  term  Brahma,  however,  does  appear  in  Buddhism  in 
such  contexts  as  brahmacariya,  brahmabhuta  and  brahmapatti. 
Here  the  term  connotes  only  the  idea  of  noble,  worthy  and 
supreme.  It  is  this  same  phenomenon  of  adapting  terms  with 
already  established  connotations  that  we  find  in  the  use  of  the 


1 Tassa  evam  janato  evam passato  kamasava'pi cittam  vimuccati 
bhavasava'pi cittam  vimuccati  avijjasava'pi  cittam  vimuccati 
vimuttasmim  vimuttan'ti nanam  hoti khJna  jati  vusitam  brahmacariyam 
katam  karanTyam  n a pa  ram  itthattaya'ti  pajanati.  Ay  am  vuccati 
bhikkhave  puggaio  nev'attantapo  nattaparitapananuyogam  anuyutto 
na  parantapo  na  paraparitapananuyogam  anuyutto.  So  anattantapo 
aparantapo  ditth'eva  d ham  me  nicchato  nibbuto  sJtibhuto 
sukhapatisamvedT brahmabhutena  attana  viharati  - M.  1.384.  413. 

2 Loke  anupaiitta  te  brahmabhuta  anasava-  S. III. 83. 
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word  brahmana\N\Vr\  reference  to  the  worthy  Buddhist  disciple.1 
During  the  days  of  the  Buddha,  the  Brahmins  as  a group  had 
attained  an  unassailable  position  in  society,  and  the  Buddha 
too,  seems  to  have  conceded  this  up  to  a point.  He  always  had 
a word  of  praise  for  those  whom  he  called  the  virtuous 
Brahmins  of  old.  His  lament  was  that  the  Brahmins  of  his  day 
did  not  live  up  to  the  worthy  Brahmin  ideals  set  up  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  clan.2  The  following  are  some  of  the  virtues  he 
ascribed  to  them:  'The  sages  of  yore  were  full  of  restraint  and 
given  to  austerity.  Rejecting  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  they 
sought  their  own  salvation.’3  'They  considered  the  life  of 
brahmacariya , morality,  honesty,  austerity,  benevolence, 
compassion  and  tolerance  as  great  virtues.’4  It  would  have  been 
both  futile  and  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  the  Brahmin  from 
the  social  position  which  he  had  acquired  for  himself.  The 


1 See  Dhammapada,  vv.397ff.  Brahmanavagga. 
Sabbasamyojanam  chetva  yo  ve  na  paritassati  sangatigam 
visamyuttam  tamaham  brOmi  brahmanam,  etc.  etc. 

2 Sn.p.50f. 

3 Isayo  pubbaka  asum  sannatatta  tapassino  pancakamagune  hitva 
attadattham  acarisum-  Sn.v.284. 

4 Brahmacariyan  ca  sT/an  ca  ajjavam  maddavam  tapam  soraccam 
avihimsan  ca  khantin  capi avannayum-  Ibid. v. 292. 
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Buddha  accepted  the  concept  of  the  ideal  Brahmin  and 
redefined  the  qualifications  for  the  title  of  Brahmana  with  the 
stress  on  ethics  and  morality.  He  challenged  the  accepted  value 
attached  to  birth  as  the  exclusive  qualification  for  Brahminship.1 
It  is  the  mode  of  a man's  life,  according  to  the  Buddha's  new 
criterion,  that  determines  a man's  social  and  religious  pre- 
eminence.2 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  to  go  into  details  of 
the  development  of  Buddhist  cosmological  ideas.  However,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  Buddhist  texts  know  of  references  to 
Brahma  as  a personal  being.  He  is  referred  to  as  Mahabrahma 
and  is  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  thousand  world  systems.3 
But  the  interest  of  the  Buddhist  texts  here  is  not  so  much  to 
stress  the  greatness  of  Brahma  as  to  show  that  he  himself  is 


1 Na  jacca  brahmano  hoti  na  jacca  hoti  abrahmano  kammana 
brahmano  hoti  kammana  hoti  abrahmano-  Ibid.  v.  650. 

2 Kammana  vattatlioko  kammana  vattatT paja  kammanibandhana 
satta  rathassanFva yayato  - Ibid. v. 654. 

Tapena  brahmacariyena  samyamena  damena  ca  etena  brahmano 
hoti  eta m brahmanam  uttamam  Ibid. v. 655. 

3 Yavata  bhikkhave  sahassilokadhatu  mahabrahma  tattha  aggam 
akkhayati-  A.V.59f. 
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subject  to  the  law  of  change  and  therefore  is  not  an  ideal  or 
absolute  position  to  aspire  to,  although  it  is,  no  doubt,  regarded 
as  a very  high  one.1  According  to  the  Buddhist  texts,  it  is  to  this 
great  Brahma  that  the  Brahmins  of  the  day  addressed  their 
prayers  and  sacrifices.2  It  is  a very  ritualistic  Brahmanism  that  is 
portrayed  here.  It  is  centered  on  the  cult  of  a personal  Brahma. 
The  world  of  Brahma  was  the  religious  goal  of  the  Brahmins 
and  companionship  with  him  was  the  consummation  of  their 
religious  life.  The  Brahmins  themselves  are  seen  professing  it 
to  be  so.3 4  A passage  from  the  Dhananjani  Sutta  makes  it  further 
clear  that  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Buddhists  explained 
the  position  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  day  who  aspired  to  reach  the 
world  of  Brahma  ( brahma!okadhimutt§).A  Here  the  Buddha 


1 Mahabrahmuno'pi  kho  bhikkhave  atth'eva  annatattam  atthi 
viparinamo.  Evam passam  bhikkhave  sutava  ariyasavako  tasmim'pi 
nibbindati  tasmim  nibbindanto  agge  virajjati pageva  hTnasmim-  Ibid. 

2 Dure  ito  brahmanJ  brahma/oko  yassahutim  pagganhasi  niccam  - 

S. 1.141. 

3 Ayameva  ujumaggo  ay  am  ahjasayano  niyyaniko  niyyati  takkarassa 
brahmasahavyataya.  Sv'ayam  akkhato  brahmanena  pokkharasatina'ti 

- D. 1.236. 

4 May  ham  kho  bhante  evam  ahosi  ime  kho  brahman  a 
brahmaiokadhimutta.  Yannuna'ham  dhanahjanim  brahmanam 
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questions  the  venerable  Sariputta  why  he  aided  Dhananjani  to 
be  born  in  the  Brahma-world  which  according  to  the  religious 
considerations  of  the  Buddhists  was  an  inferior  goal.  But  in  the 
Tevijja  Sutta,  the  Buddha  himself,  being  questioned  by  the 
Brahmin  pupils  of  Pokkharasati  and  Tarukkha,  is  seen 
redefining  the  path  to  the  world  of  Brahma  and  the  way  to 
Brahma-union.1  What  strikes  us  in  both  these  instances  is  that 
birth  in  the  world  of  Brahma  as  a reward  for  the  practice  of  the 
religious  life  is  conceded.  However,  nowhere  is  it  recognised  as 
the  final  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Buddha  asks  Sariputta 
why  he  set  Dhananjani  in  the  world  of  Brahma  when  something 
further  could  have  been  achieved  ( sati  uttarim  karamye).2 
Brahma  himself  is  declared  to  be  subject  to  change 
( mahabrahmuno 'pi  atth'eva  anhattattam  atthi  viparinamo)? 
Consequently  a high  premium  is  never  set  on  life  in  the 
Brahma-world  for  the  Buddhists  who  always  regard  it  as  a 


brahmanam  sahavyataya  maggam  deseyyan'ti - M.  1 1. 1 95f. 

1 Sutam  me'tam  bho  gotama  samano  go  tamo  brahmanam 
sahavyataya  maggam  deseffti.  Sadhu  no  bhavam  brahmanam 
sahavyataya  maggam  deset u uttumpatu  bhavam  gotamo  brahmanim 
pajan'ti-  D.  1.249. 

2 M. II. 195. 

3 A.V.59f. 
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relatively  inferior  position  in  relation  to  nibbana  ( hme 
brahmaloke). 1 

At  the  same  time  we  notice  that  the  idea  of  birth  in  the 
Brahma-world  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  practice  and 
development  of  the  four  virtues  of  metta,  karuna,  mudita  and 
upekkhavj\\\dr\  in  Buddhism  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  four 
Brahma-vihara  or  divine  abodes.  However,  in  the  early  texts  the 
term  Brahma-vihara  is  not  always  used  for  the  practice  of  these 
virtues.  The  Sariglti  Sutta  refers  to  them  as  catasso 
appamannayo  or  the  fourfold  boundlessness.2  In  the 
Dhananjani  Sutta,  it  is  the  practice  of  these  four  virtues  which 
the  venerable  Sariputta  recommends  to  the  Brahmin 
Dhananjani  as  the  way  to  reach  the  Brahma-world.  Each  one  of 
these  is  spoken  of  as  leading  to  that  much  coveted  goal.3  Here, 
the  practice  of  the  Brahma-vihara  seems  to  stand  on  its  own 
without  any  leanings  on  Buddhism,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
Sutta  simply  says  that  a Bhikkhu  does  practise  these. 
Dhananjani  was  thus  able,  apparently  without  any  radical 
change  of  his  ways,  to  practise  it  in  his  Brahmin  setting  and  be 


1 M.  II.  195. 

2 D. 111.223. 

3 Ayam  pi  kho  dhananjani  brahmanam  sahavyataya  maggo  - M . 1 1 . 1 95. 
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born  in  the  Brahma-world.  In  the  Tevijja  Sutta,  the  position  is 
different.  It  is  admitted  that  the  development  of  these  practices 
leads  to  Brahma-companionship,  but  it  is  to  come  only  after  the 
fulfilment  of  the  preliminary  duties  which  are  to  be  carried  out  by 
a Buddhist  disciple.  The  grounding  in  morality  ( sJtakkhandha ), 
restraint  of  the  sense  faculties  ( indriyasamvara ),  mental 
alertness  ( satisampajanha ) and  contentment  ( santutthl)  are  all 
basic  requirements,  possessed  of  which  the  Buddhist  disciple  is 
to  purge  his  mind  of  the  five  evil  traits  ( pancanTvarana ).  Then 
alone  has  he  reached  the  necessary  mental  poise  for  the 
effective  practice  of  the  above  virtues  referred  to  as  Brahma- 
vihara.  We  see  in  this  Sutta  the  practice  of  the  Brahma-vihara 
adequately  garbed  in  Buddhist  fashion,  even  though  it  is 
recognised  that  this  practice  leads  to  Brahma-companionship.1 
This  being  so,  no  difficulty  of  incompatibility  seems  to  be 
encountered  here.2 


1 D.l.250f. 

2 So  vat  a va sett ha  apariggaho  averacitto  avyapajjacitto 
asahkiiitthacitto  vasavattibhikk.hu  kayassa  bheda  parammarana 
apariggahassa...  vasavattissa  b rah  mu  no  sahavyupago  bhavissatTti 
thanam  etam  vijjati  - D.  1.252. 
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But  in  the  Makhadeva  Sutta,  the  Brahma-vihara  are  valued 
differently.  King  Makhadeva  who  is  recognised  as  the  Buddha 
in  one  of  his  earlier  existences,  is  said  to  have  renounced  the 
household  life  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  signs  of  old  age. 
Living  the  life  of  brahmacariya,  he  practised  not  one,  but  all  the 
four  Brahma-vihara  and  after  death  was  born  in  the  Brahma- 
world.1  But  after  he  became  the  Buddha,  he  was  in  a position  to 
point  out  the  limitations  of  the  practice  of  the  Brahma-vihara  as 
a way  of  religious  life.  It  leads  not  to  detachment,  tranquility  and 
cessation.  It  leads  not  to  enlightenment  but  only  confers  birth  in 
the  Brahma-world.  The  Buddha  is  happy  to  be  able  to  offer  a 
new  way  of  religious  life  which  leads  to  detachment,  cessation 
and  tranquility.  It  is  the  way  to  enlightenment  which  is  none 
other  than  the  noble  eightfold  path.2  We  notice  that  there  is  a 
definite  attempt  in  this  Sutta  (Tevijja)  to  reject  this  alien  way  of 
the  practice  of  Brahma-vihara,  with  its  limitations,  perhaps 


1 Raja  kho  panananda  makhadevo....  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito 
brahmacariyam  cari.  So  cattaro  brahmavihare  bhavetva  kayassa 
bheda parammarana  brahma/okupago  ahosi-  M. 1 1.76. 

2 Katamanc'ananda  etarahi  may  a kaiyanam  vattam  nihitam  ekanta- 
nibbidaya  viragaya  nirodhaya  upasamaya  abhinnaya  sambodhaya 
nibbanaya  samvattati.  Ayam'eva  ariyo  atthangiko  mag  go  seyyathTdam 
sammaditthi. . . sammasamadhi  - M . 1 1 . 82 . 
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because  of  its  strong  ties  with  the  Brahma-world,  the  relative 
inferiority  of  which  the  Buddha  repeatedly  stressed.  The  scope 
of  the  religious  life  of  a Buddhist  disciple  would  not  only  thereby 
be  limited  but  also  misdirected.  The  same  criticism  is  made 
when  a Buddhist  disciple  practises  the  life  of  brahmacariya, 
aspiring  to  be  born  in  a particular  heavenly  world.  The  Cetokhila 
Sutta  considers  it  a definite  hindrance  to  spiritual  progress.1 

However,  the  virtues  developed  under  the  Brahma-vihara 
are  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  spiritual  progress  of  a 
Buddhist  disciple.  They  are,  in  fact,  associated  with  the  Buddha 
too.  In  the  JTvaka  Sutta,  JTvaka  tells  the  Buddha  about  these 
four  virtues  which  are  believed  to  be  characteristics  of  Brahma 
and  adds  that  he  feels  that  the  Buddha  also  possesses  them. 
The  Buddha  admits  that  he  possesses  them  but  not  as  the 
result  of  a direct  process  of  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  raga,  dosa  and  moha  are  completely 
eliminated  in  the  Buddha.  For  it  is  these  which  give  rise  to 
vyapada,  vihesa,  arati  and  patigha  which  are  the  opposites  of 


1 Puna  ca  par  am  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  annataram  devanikayam 
panidhaya  brahmacariyam  carati  imina'ham  sT/ena  va  vatena  va 
brahmacariyena  va  devo  va  bhavissami  devannataro  va'ti...  evam 
assay  am  pancamo  cetaso  vinibandho  asamucchinno  hoti-  M.  1.1 02. 
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these  four  virtues.1  Thus,  in  him  they  are  only  derivative  virtues 
resulting  from  a higher  achievement.  But  the  Buddha  speaks  of 
his  disciples  as  developing  these  virtues  in  their  daily  life.2 3  In 
the  Maharahulovada  Sutta,  the  disciples  are  asked  to  develop 
these  with  the  primary  idea  of  eliminating  their  opposites,  viz. 
vyapada , vihesa,  a rati  and  pa  tig  ha?  The  Commentary  adds  that 
these  virtues  are  essential  as  the  means  to  the  attainment  of 
Arahantship.4  We  notice  here  an  attempt  to  offer  a different 
motive  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  Buddhist  values  for  the 
practice  of  these  much  recognised  virtues.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  note  how  the  elimination  of  arati is  held  out  as  an 
incentive  for  the  practice  of  mudita. 

The  explanation  of  arati  as  given  in  the  Commentaries  gives 
the  virtue  of  mudita  an  essentially  monastic  character  which  it 


1 Yena  kho  JTvaka  ragena  yena  dosena  yen  a mohena  vyapadava  assa 
so  rago  so  doso  so  moho  tathagatassa  pahTno  ucchinnamuio 
taiavatthukato  anabhavakato  ayatim  anuppadadhammo.  Sace  kho  te 
jivaka  idarn  sandhaya  bhasitam  anujanami  te  etan'ti-  lbid.369f. 

2 Ibid. 38, 297, 369. 

3 lbid.424. 

4 Mettam  rahuia'ti kasma  arabhi...  Mettadibhavanaya pana  hotTti 
tadibhavassa  karanadassanattham  imam  desanam  arabhi - 

MA.  1 1 1.1 40. 
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need  not  necessarily  have.  Arati  \s  accordingly  the  apathy  and 
indifference  to  the  cloistered  life  and  the  lack  of  initiative  in  the 
striving  for  higher  spiritual  attainments.1  Also  note  the  comment 
on  arati\Nh\ch  is  given  in  the  Suttanipata  Atthakatha.  There  it  is 
indicated  that  the  pabbajita,  even  after  the  conquest  of  kamaon 
entering  the  monastic  life,  may  yet  fall  a victim  to  arati  \\  he  fails 
to  engage  himself  actively  in  the  pursuit  of  the  monastic 
aspirations.2  As  we  examine  the  interpretation  given  here  to 
mudita  and  arati  with  this  distinctly  monastic  bias  we  begin  to 
see  that  the  Brahma-vihara  which  originally  were  meant  to  bring 
about  a mental  purge  and  secure  an  equipoise  of  mind  are  also 
being  used  to  serve  partly  as  a stimulant  in  Buddhist 
monasticism.  There  is  a statement  in  the  Samyutta  Nikaya 
which  tries  to  make  out  that  the  difficult  task  for  a pabbajita  is 
the  devotion  and  dedication  to  his  mission  of  good  monastic 


1 Aratrti arati pantasenasanesu  c'eva  adhikusaiesu  dhammesu  ca 
ukkanthitata - Ibid. 

2 Tattha  yasma  adito'va  agariyabhute  satte  vatthukamesu  kiiesakama 
mohayanti  te  abhibhuyya  anagariyabhavam  upagatanam  pantesu  va 
senasanesu  annatarannataresu  va  adhikusaiesu  dhammesu  arati 
uppajjati.  Vuttan  c'etam  pabbajitena  kho  avuso  abhirati dukkara'ti- 

SnA.ll.389. 
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living.1  The  Samyutta  has  repeated  laments  over  the  falling 
standards  of  the  Buddhist  Sarigha  and  we  may  safely  infer  that 
this  statement  reflects  a similar  attitude.2  At  such  a stage  in  the 
history  of  the  order  it  is  understandable  that  mudita  is  called 
upon  to  play  this  additional  role  of  battling  against  spiritual 
lethargy  and  indifference. 

The  practice  of  these  four  virtues  is  also  called  appamana 
cetovimutti  and  this  cetovimutti  is  esteemed  high  in  so  far  as  it 
is  stable  and  has  led  in  that  state  of  mental  perfection  to  the 
elimination  of  raga,  dosa  and  moha?  Of  these  four,  metta  alone 
as  a virtue  by  itself,  is  advocated  by  the  Buddha  in  the 
Kakacupama  Sutta.  This  sermon  which  refers  to  the  elimination 
of  feelings  of  anger  under  all  circumstances  became,  more  or 
less,  a standard  injunction  to  his  disciples.  They  are  called  upon 


1 Pabbajitena  panavuso  kirn  dukkaran'ti.  Pabbajitena  kho  avuso 
abhirati dukkara'ti-  S. IV. 260. 

2 S. 11.206,  208,  218,  267. 

1 idhavuso  bhikkhu  mettasahagatena....  upekkhasahagatena  cetasa 

ekam  disarn  pharitva  viharati. Ay  am  vuccat'avuso  appamana 

cetovimutti.  Yavata  kho  avuso  appamana  cetovimuttiyo  akuppa  tasam 
cetovimutti  aggam  akkhayati.  Sa  kho  pana  akuppa  cetovimutti  suhha 
ragena  suhha  dosena  suhha  mohena  - M.l.297f. 
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to  bear  in  mind  the  simile  of  the  saw  ( kakacOpama ) at  all  times.1 
Consequently  it  became  a guiding  principle  in  their  life  as  is 
borne  out  by  the  Theragatha.2  The  Magha  Sutta  too,  seems  to 
single  out  metta  as  a virtue  to  be  developed  by  the  Buddhist 
disciple.3  The  Metta  Sutta  goes  further  to  recommend  the 
development  of  metta  and  calls  it,  in  its  isolation,  the  Brahma- 
vihara.4 

The  Atthakanagara  Sutta  points  out  that  a disciple,  realising 
the  limitations  of  the  mental  purge  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
these  virtues  under  the  Brahma-vihara,  would  be  propelled 
thereby  to  strive  for  further  attainments.5  Thus  it  becomes 


1 Ibid. 129. 

2 Uppajjate  sace  kodho  avajja  kakacupamam  - Thag.v.445.  See  also 
M. 1.189. 

3 So  vTtarago  pavineyya  dosarn  mettam  cittam  bhavayam  appamanam 
rattim  divam  satatam  appamatto  sabba  disa  pharate  appamannam  - 
Sn.v.507. 

4 Mettanca  sabbatokasmim  manasam  bhavaye  aparimanam  - 
Sn.v.150. 

brahmam  etam  viharam  idha-m-ahu-  Sn.v.1 51 . 

5 Puna  ca  par  am  gahapati  bhikkhu  metta-sahagatena...  upekkha- 
sahagatena  cetasa  ekam  disam pharitva  vi ha rati....  So  iti 
patisancikkhati  ay  am  'pi  kho  upekkha-ceto  vimutti  abhisankhata 
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abundantly  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  allusions  to  their 
transcendent  character  the  Brahma-vihara  have  only  a limited 
significance  in  Buddhism  in  relation  to  the  Buddhist  life  of 
brahmacariya. 


abhisancetayita.  Yam  kho  pana  kind  abhisankhatam 
abhisancetayitam  tadaniccam  nirodhadhamman'ti pajanati.  So  tattha 
thito...  anuttaram yogakkhemam  anupapunati-  M.  1.351. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Early  Buddhist  Ideal  of  The  Monk 


The  Buddha,  who  discovered  the  path  to  enlightenment  after 
a successful  process  of  trial  and  elimination,  proclaims  a new 
way  of  religious  life  which  he  recommends  to  his  followers 
under  the  name  of  brahmacariya.  1 We  find  that  as  the  goal  of 
this  life  of  brahmacariya,  the  accent  falls  on  the  release  from 
dukkha  2 and  the  attainment  of  nibbana.  This  is  clear  from  the 
recurring  statement  in  the  texts  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Buddha:  'Come.  O monk,  live  the  life  of  brahmacariya  in  order 
that  you  may  make  an  end  of  suffering'  (Ehi  bhikkhO'ti  bhagava 
avoca  svakkhato  d ham  mo.  Cara  brahmacariyam  samma 


1 So  dhammam  deseti  adika/yanam  majjhekaiyanm 
pariyosanaka/yanam  sattham  sabyahjanam  keva/aparipunnam 
parisuddham  brahmacariyam  pakaseti-  D.1.62;  M. 1.179,  267  etc. 

2 Dukkha:  This  is  a word  whose  meaning  in  Buddhism  is  so  wide  that  it 
cannot  easily  be  given  in  a single  word  like  pain,  suffering,  or  sorrow. 
Sometimes  the  word  III  is  used  to  cover  the  totality  of  its  connotation. 
Each  one  of  these  words  can  be  regarded  as  being  valid  in  its  own 
context.  The  word  'unsatisfactoriness'  is  now  believed  to  be  having  a 
very  satisfactory  coverage  of  the  concept  dukkha. 
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dukkhassa  antakiriyaya'ti  -Vin.1.12.).1  This  orientation  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Bodhisatta's  search  for  enlightenment  derived 
its  urge  from  his  consuming  anxiety  to  discover  the  root-cause 
of  the  phenomenon  of  dukkha  and  the  way  to  its  extinction 
[dukkhan  caham  pahhapemi  dukkhassa  ca  ni rod  ham ]2 

The  Bodhisatta  seems  to  have  analysed  the  problem  of 
dukkha  in  terms  of  its  origin  ( samudaya ) and  its  cessation 
(. nirodha ).3  Through  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  emergence 
of  the  Noble  Truths  or  Ariya-saccani  as  a part  of  the  basic 
doctrines  of  Buddhism.  This  quest  of  the  Bodhisatta  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  dukkha  and  hence  of  its 
cessation  too,  a discovery  which  he  made  following  the 
principle  of  causal  genesis  ( idappaccayata  paticca- 
samuppado).  From  this,  the  evolution  of  the  Chain  of  Causation 


'See  also  S. 11.24. 

2 Op.cit.  10-1 1 

1 Tassa  may  ham  bhikkave  yon  iso  manasikara  ahu  pan  hay  a 
abhisamayo  avijjaya  kho  sati  sahkhara  honti  avijja  paccaya 
sahkhara'ti.  Hi  h'idam  avijja  paccaya  sahkhara  sahkharapaccaya 

vihhanam Evam  e tassa  kevaiassa  dukkhakkhandhassa  samudayo 

hoti...  Evam  etassa  kevaiassa  dukkhakkhandhassa  nirodho  hoti- 
S.II.IOf. 
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would  have  naturally  resulted.  In  the  Sammaditthi  Sutta,1  the 
venerable  Sariputta  defines  dukkha  and  analyses  it  in  terms  of 
its  origin,  cessation  and  the  path  leading  to  its  cessation. 
Thereafter,  he  defines  likewise  the  twelve  links  of  the 
Paticcasamuppada  chain  and  analyses  each  one  of  them  in 
turn  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  analysis  of  Sariputta  we  see  an 
extended  use  of  the  Buddha's  idea  of  causal  genesis.  Here  too 
the  successive  links  of  the  chain  follow,  as  it  were,  from  an 
analysis  of  dukkha. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  fact  of  dukkha  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  Bodhisatta's  journey  of  discovery  of  the  causative  links. 
As  Buddha,  he  makes  this  point  crystal  clear  in  more  than  one 
place.  Thus  he  tells  the  venerable  Anuradha:  'One  thing  do  I 
teach,  suffering  and  the  cessation  of  suffering’  ( Sadhu  sadhu 
anuradha  pubbe  ca'ham  anuradha  etarahi  ca  dukkhah  c'eva 
pahhapemi  dukkhassa  ca  nirodhan'ti  -S.IV.384.  See  also 
M. 1.140.).  Nothing  could  have  been  a more  realistic  approach  to 
moksa  or  deliverance  than  an  awareness  of  the  presence  of 
suffering  and  a desire  to  terminate  it.  Even  in  his  first  sermon  to 
the  Pancavaggiya  monks,2  the  Buddha  discoursed  on  dukkha 
and  the  escape  therefrom.  This  is  so  fundamentally  the 


1 M.l.46f. 

2 Vin.1.10. 
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dominant  theme  of  Buddhism  that  even  the  philosophical 
expositions  of  nibbana  savour  of  this.  They  describe  nibbana  as 
being  the  termination  of  dukkha:  es'ev'anto  dukkhassa.(Atthi 
bhikkhave  tadayatanam  yattha  n'eva  pathavT  na  apo... 
es'ev'anto  dukkhassa'ti...  etc.  -Ud.80f.) 

This  current  life,  associated  together  with  the  idea  of  many 
more  repeated  existences,  appeared  to  the  Bodhisatta  as  but  a 
single  link  in  the  continuous  chain  of  births  and  deaths,  holding 
between  them  decay  and  disease  as  inescapable 
consequences.  These  ills  of  life,  which  the  Bodhisatta  observed 
around  him,  stand  out  as  the  first  promptings  which  stirred  him 
to  the  quest  of  a way  of  release  from  them.1  The  inquiry  which 
he  initiated  and  the  results  he  achieved  have  become  so 
significant  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  that  these  researches 
have  been  referred  retrospectively  to  times  anterior  to  Buddha 
Gotama.2  They  are  ascribed  to  all  the  six  Buddhas  of  the  past 
who  are  listed  together  in  the  Mahapadana  Sutta.3  All  these 
Buddhas  seem  to  make  the  same  observation  regarding  life  in 


1 S.II.10. 

2 Op.cit.5. 

3 D.ll.lf.  They  are  Vipassi,  SikkhT,  Vessabhu,  Kakusandha, 
Konagamana  and  Kassapa  and  conform,  more  or  less,  to  the  pattern 
of  the  historical  Buddha  Gotama. 
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the  world,  namely,  that  the  world  is  subject  to  the  ills  of  birth, 
decay  and  death  with  the  threatening  reality  of  birth  again  in 
another  existence.  'And  to  me,  brethren,  before  I was 
enlightened,  while  I was  yet  unenlightened  and  only  a 
Bodhisatta,  there  came  this  thought:  Alas!  this  world  has  fallen 
upon  trouble.  There  is  getting  born  and  decaying  and  dying  and 
passing  away  and  being  reborn.  And  yet  from  this  suffering, 
from  decay  and  death,  an  escape  is  not  known.  O when  shall 
escape  from  this  suffering,  from  decay  and  death,  be  revealed? 
Then  to  me,  brethren,  came  this  thought,  What  now  being 
present,  does  decay  and  death  come  to  be?  What  conditions 
decay  and  death?’1 

The  theory  of  causal  genesis  in  Buddhism  was  therefore  a 
direct  outcome  of  this  probe  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
venerable  Assaji.  who  was  one  of  the  first  five  disciples  of  the 


1 Pubbe'va  me  bhikkhave  sambodha  anabhisambuddhassa 
bodhisattassa  sato  etadahosi.  Kiccham  vata'yam  loko  apanno  jayati 
ca  jTyati  ca  mTyati  ca  cavati  ca  uppajjati  ca.  Atha  ca  pan'imassa 
dukkhassa  nissaranam  nappajanati.  Kuda'ssu  nama  i mass  a 
dukkhassa  nissaranam  pannayissati  jaramaranassa'ti.  Tassa  may  ham 
bhikkhave  etadahosi.  Kimhi  nu  kho  sati jaramaranam  hoti kirn 
paccaya  jaramaranan  'ti  - S . 1 1 . 1 0 . 
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Buddha,  gave  this  theory  as  the  essence  of  his  master's 
teaching: 

Ye  dhamma  hetuppabhava  tesam  hetu  tathagato  aha 
tesan  ca  yo  nirodho  e vam  vadl  mahasamano  'ti. 1 

In  the  Ariyapariyesana  Sutta,  the  Buddha  himself  identifies 
the  theory  of  causal  genesis  - idappacayata  paticcasamuppado, 
a theory  in  terms  of  which  phenomenal  existence  and  all  its 
concomitants  are  explained,  as  the  central  feature  of  his 
Dhamma.  As  the  only  complement  to  this  the  Sutta  introduces 
the  cessation  of  samsaric  existence  which  is  the  goal  in 
Buddhism  - nirodho  nibbanam?  The  words  of  Assaji  are 
undoutedly  resonant  of  these  two  fundamental  and  correlated 
ideas  of  the  Buddha's  teaching.  Thus,  as  already  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  four  Truths  of  Buddhism  including  the  way  or  magga 
(( dukkha-nirodhagaminJ-patipada ) and  the  Chain  of  Causation 
are  products  of  the  Buddha's  application  of  the  principle  of 


1 Vin.1.40. 

2 Adhigato  kho  me  ay  am  d ham  mo  gambhlro  duddaso  duranubodho... 
aiayaramaya  kho  pana  pajaya  atayarataya  aiayasammuditaya 
duddasam  idam  thanam  yadidam  idappaccayata  paticcasamuppado 
id  am' pi  kho  thanam  duddasam  yadidam  sabbasahkharasamatho 
sabbupadhipatinissaggo  tanhakkhayo  virago  nirodho  nibbanam. 

M. 1.167. 
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causal  genesis  to  the  problem  of  dukkha -1  Therefore  they  are 
essentially  of  the  very  core  of  Buddhism.  In  the 

Mahahatthipadopama  Sutta,  the  venerable  Sariputta  quotes  the 
Buddha  as  having  identified  the  Paticcasamuppada  with  the 
whole  of  his  teaching.2  This  same  prestige  for  the 

Paticcasamuppada  is  claimed  with  greater  eloquence  in  the 
Mahanidana  Sutta.3 

The  problem  of  dukkha  as  envisaged  by  the  Bodhisatta  and 
analysed  by  him  later  in  great  detail  is  shown  to  be  both  varied 
and  extensive.  In  addition  to  the  physical  changes  of  decay, 
disease  and  death  which  are  inherent  in  the  fact  of  birth  and  are 
aspects  of  the  basic  suffering  in  life,4  there  are  also  other 
painful  situations  which  are  consequent  on  it.  The  Buddha,  in 


1 See  Mrs  Rhys  Davids,  Sakya , p.133f. 

2 Vuttam  kho  pan 'etam  bhagavata  yo  paticcasamuppadam  passati  so 
d ham  mam  passati  yo  d ham  mam  passati  so  paticcasamuppadam 
passatFti - M. 1 . 1 90.f.  See  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Ibid. 

1 GambhJro  c'ayam  a nan  da  paticcasamuppado  gambhJravabhaso  ca. 
Etassa  a nan  da  dhammassa  ananubodha  appativedha  evam  ay  am 
paja  tantakuiakajata  guiagunthikajata  munjababbajabhOta  apayam 
duggatim  samsaram  n 'ativattati  - D . 1 1 . 55. 

4 idam  kho pana  bhikkhave  dukkham  ariyasaccam  jati'pi dukkha  jara'pi 
dukkha  vyadhi'pi  dukkha  maranam'pi  dukkham. ...Vin.1.10;  S.V.420f. 
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his  first  sermon  at  Isipatana,  explained  that  all  our  relationships 
with  the  world  outside  which  are  based  on  strong  likes  and 
dislikes  and  perverted  values  also  lead  to  dukkha.  Dukkha  is 
there  defined  as  'the  company  of  those  whom  one  does  not 
like,  separation  from  those  whom  one  likes  and  the  inability  to 
gain  the  objects  of  desire.’1  Cares  and  considerations  of 
household  life  lead  to  numerous  such  instances.  The  Kama 
Sutta  of  the  Suttanipata  portrays  some  of  these  as  follows: 

Whoso  for  pleasure  longs 
And  therein  hath  his  will, 

How  happy  is  that  man 
With  all  he  wished  for  won. 

But  when  those  pleasures  fade, 

The  wanton  wight,  thus  steeped 
In  pleasure,  craving-born, 

Suffers  as  pierced  by  dart. 

Who  craves  for  pleasure's  brood: 

Fields  and  demesnes  and  gold, 


1 Appiyehi  sampayogo  dukkho piyehi  vippayogo  dukkho  yam'p'iccham 
na  labhati  tam'pi  dukkham  sankhittena  pancupadanakkhandha'pi 
dukkha- Vin.1.10;  S.V.420f. 
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Horses  and  cows  and  slaves, 

Retainers,  women,  kin: 

Him  weaknesses  o'erpower, 

Him  troubles  dominate, 

And  on  him  doses  Hi 
As  sea  on  vessel  split. 1 

However,  it  is  pointed  out  that  these  are  situations  which  a 
wise  man  may  discreetly  avoid  and  keep  away  at  a distance. 
The  Mahadukkhakkhandha  Sutta  also  discusses  how  the 
manifold  implications  of  life  bring  dukkha  in  their  wake,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  These  aspects  of  dukkha , man 
creates  for  himself  to  whatever  degree  he  gives  vent  to  his 
desires.2  The  burden  of  earning  a livelihood,  loss  and  failure, 
insecurity,  interstate  warfare,  communal  and  family  disputes, 
and  acts  of  political  violence  are  all  listed  in  the  Sutta  as 
contributing  their  quota  to  the  additional  load  of  dukkha  which 
man  piles  upon  himself. 


1 Hare,  Woven  Cadences,  SBB.XV.  pp. 115-6;  Sn.vv.766,767,769,770. 

2 Ayam'pi  bhikkhave  kamanam  admavo  sanditthiko  dukkhakkhandho 
kamahetu  kamanidanam  kamadhikaranam  kamanam  eva  hetu  - 

M.l.85f. 
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Brahmacariya  or  the  higher  religious  life  which  is  often 
identified  with  the  life  of  pabbajja  is  held  out  in  early  Buddhism 
as  the  one  certain  way  for  the  effective  elimination  of  these  ills 
of  existence.  The  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  once  being  asked  by 
the  followers  of  other  religious  schools  as  to  the  purpose  of 
Buddhist  monastic  life,  answer  that  it  aims  at  the  termination  of 
dukkha. 

This  reply  of  the  disciples  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Master 
who  maintains  that  it  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  his  teaching. 
He  is  himself  seen  stating  the  same.1  The  following  items  are 
also  added  as  motives  for  the  practice  of  brahmacariya: 


1 Id  ha  no  bhante  annatitthiya  paribbajaka  am  he  evam  pucchanti 
kimatthiyam  avuso  samane  go  tame  brahmacariyam  vussaffti.  Evam 
putt  ha  mayam  bhante  tesam  ahnatitthiyanam  paribbajakanam  evam 
vyakaroma  dukkhassa  kho  avuso  parinhattham  bhagavati 
brahmacariyam  vussaffti-  S.IV.51. 
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Elimination  of  lust  - ragaviragattham 
Removal  of  fetters  of  existence  - 
samyojanapahanattham 
Destruction  of  predispositions  - 
anusayasamugghatattham 
Extinction  of  defilements  - asavanam  khayattham 
Realisation  of  the  fruits  of  release  through  wisdom  - 
vijjavimuttiphaiasacchikiriyattham 
Realisation  of  knowledge  and  insight  - 
hanadassanattham 

Complete  liberation  from  the  whirl  of  esistence  - 
anupada  parinibbanattham 1 

Brahmacariya  is  the  Buddhist  way  to  perfection  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  attainment  of  nibbana.  The  Mahaassapura 
Sutta  states  that  the  one  concern  of  brahmacariya  is  the 
attainment  of  that  poise  and  freedom  of  the  mind  which  is 
nibbana.2  The  Cullavedalla  Sutta  explains  the  purpose  of 
brahmacariya  as  the  attainment  of  nibbana. 3 The  Samyutta 


1 S.V.27-29. 

2 Ya  ca  kho  ay  am  bhikkhave  akuppa  cetovimutti  etadattham 
bhikkhave  brahmacariyam  etam  saram  etam  pariyosanan'ti - M. 1.197. 

1 Nibbanogadham  hi  avuso  visakha  brahmacariyam 
nibbanaparayanam  nibbanapariyosanam - M. 1.304.  See  also. S. III. 189; 
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explains  further  how  the  life  of  brahmacariya  leads  to  the 
cessation  of  dukkha.  Through  the  practice  of  brahmacariya,  it 
says,  rebirth  is  ended,  and  thereby  one  is  freed  of  all 
consequent  ills.1  The  above  passage  in  the  Samyutta  strives 
hard  to  establish,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  essential 
connection  between  the  practice  of  brahmacariya  and  the 
attainment  of  the  Buddhist  goal  of  terminating  samsaric 
existence.  The  early  Canonical  texts  repeatedly  record  that 
every  Arahant,  while  declaring  the  fact  of  his  enlightenment, 
claims  that  he  would  not  be  reborn  again  and  that  he  has 
perfected  the  life  of  brahmacariya:  khJna  jati  vusitam 
brahmacariyam.2  He  is  also  aware  of  the  termination  of  his 
existence  in  samsara  which  he  has  accomplished:  naparam 
itthattaya'ti  pajanati?  This  life  of  brahmacariya  admits  of  no 
compromises  and  is  described  as  a mode  of  life  which  is  perfect 


V.  29. 

1 Acari  bhikkhave  pandito  brahmacariyam  samma  dukkhakkhayaya. 
Tasma  pandito  kayassa  bheda  na  kayupago  hoti.  So  akayupago 
samano  parimuccati  jatiya  jaramaranena  soke  hi  pa  rid  eve  hi  dukkhehi 
domanassehi  upayasehi  parimuccati  dukkhasma'ti  vadami-  S.  1 1 .24- 
25. 

2 M. 1.23,38,67;  11.39,61.  S. 1.140.161;  11.21-22;  111.36. 

3 Ibid. 
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and  wholly  pure:  ekantaparipunnam  ekantaparisuddham 
sahkhalikhitarp}  There  should  be  no  erring  even  for  a single 
day,  says  the  Commentary.2  The  Commentaries  go  on  to  add 
that  the  life  of  brahmacariya  is  so  called  because  it  is  the 
noblest  way  of  life  or  the  way  of  life  of  those  who  have  reached 
the  highest  state  of  perfection.3  The  Arahant  is  described  as 
brahmacariyassa  kevalJ  or  one  who  has  perfected  the  life  of 
brahmacariya ,4  The  Commentary  on  the  above  adds  that  he  is 
also  called  sakalabrahmacarT.  i.e.  a complete  brahmacarl 5 As 


1 D.1.62;  M. 1.179, 267, 344. 

2 Yad  etam  sikkhattayam  brahmacariyam  ekam'pi  divasam  akhandam 
katva  carimakacittam  papetabbataya  ekantaparipunnam 
ekadivasam'pi  ca  sahkiiesamaiena  amaiinam  katva  carimacittam 
papetabbataya  ekantaparisuddham  sahkhaiikhitam 
iikhitasahkhasadisam  dhotasahkhasappatibhagam  caritabbam... 
MA.II.205. 

3 Brahmacariyan'ti setthatthena  brahmabhutam  cariyam 
brahmabhutanam  va  buddhadmam  cariyan'ti  vuttam  hoti  - DA.1.1 79; 
MA.  1 1.204. 

4 PahTnajatimarano  brahmacariyassa  keva/T pannabharo  visamyutto 
katakicco  anasavo  - A.  1.1 62. 

5 Brahmacariyassa  kevaiTti  brahmacariyassa  kevaiena  samannagato 
paripunnabhavena  yutto'i  attho.  KhTnasavo  hi  sakalabrahmacarT nama 
hoti-  AA. 1 1.258. 
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the  complete  way  to  salvation  it  is  also  said  to  embrace  all  three 
phases  of  sikkha  or  self-culture  in  Buddhism,  namely  sTia, 
samadhi  and  panna.  i.e.  morality,  tranquility  of  mind  and 
wisdom  respectively.1 

It  is  in  this  sense,  namely  that  brahmacariya  is  the  way  to 
Arahantship,  that  brahmacariya  comes  to  be  identified  with  the 
Noble  Eightfold  Path.2  The  Commentaries  repeatedly  speak  of 
brahmacariya  as  the  path  leading  to  Arahantship.3  Thus  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  ideal  religious  life  in  Buddhism,  recommended 
and  practised  for  the  attainment  of  the  final  goal. 

The  efficacy  of  this  way  of  life  is  readily  admitted  by  its 
adherents.  The  elder  Punna  Mantaniputta  tells  the  venerable 
Sariputta  that  the  life  of  brahmacariya  under  the  Buddha  is  lived 
for  the  sake  of  attaining  complete  emancipation:  Anupada 


1 Evam  desen  to  ca  sikkhattaya-samgahitam 
sakaiasasanabrahmacariyam  pakaseti-  DA.  1 . 1 79. 

2 Kata  man  ca  bhikkhave  brahmacariyam.  Ay  am  eva  ariyo  atthangiko 

maggo  seyyathTdam  sammaditthi. sammasamadhi.  Katamani  ca 

bhikkhave  brahmacariyaphaiani.  Sotapattiphaiam 

arahattaphaiam.  imani  vuccanti  bhikkhave  brahmacariyaphaianTti - 
S.V.26. 

1 Arahattamaggasankhatassa  brahmacariyassa  anuttaram  ogadham 
uttamapatitthabhutam  nibbanam-  AA.  1 1.267. 
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parinibbanattham  kho  avuso  bhagavati  brahmacariyam  vussati 
- M. 1.148.  The  Buddhist  disciple  who  has  attained  the  goal  of 
his  quest,  the  Arahant,  speaks  of  having  perfected  this  higher 
life  of  brahmacariya:  vusitam  brahmacariyam.  The  pragmatism 
of  the  Buddha's  teaching  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  statement 
that  he  preaches  only  what  contributes  to  his  life  of 
brahmacariya  and  leaves  unexplained  that  which  has  no 
relevance  to  it.1  The  life  of  brahmacariya  amounts  almost  to 
complete  renunciation  in  that  all  the  followers  of  the  Buddha  are 
invariably  found  saying  that  this  perfect  and  pure  religious  life 
cannot  easily  be  lived  while  leading  the  life  of  a householder.2 
Thus  the  ardent  convert  is  seen  going  from  home  to 
homelessness,  with  faith  in  the  way  of  life  laid  down  by  the 
Buddha,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  this  life  of  brahmacariya .3 
The  Pabbajja  Sutta  of  the  Suttanipata  describes  on  very  similar 


1 M.  1.431. 

2 Yatha  yatha 'ham  bhante  bhagavata  dhammam  desitam  ajanami 
na'y'idam  sukaram  agaram  ajjhavasata  ekantaparipunnam 
ekantaparisuddham  sahkhaiikhitam  brahmacariyam  caritum. 
iccham'aham  bhante  kesamassum  oharetva  kasayani  vattpani 
acchadetva  agarasma  anagariyam pabbajitum - M. 1 1.66  f. 

3 Yassatthaya  kuiaputta  sammadeva  agarasma  anagariyam 
pabbajanti  tadanuttaram  brahmacariyapariyosanam  ditthe'va  d ham  me 
sayam  abhihha  sacchikatva  upasampajja  vihasi-  M.  1.40, 172,477. 
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lines  the  motive  which  prompted  the  Bodhisatta  to  renounce  the 
household  life.1  It  is  at  this  point  of  emphasis  of  complete 
renunciation  that  brahmacariya  and  the  life  of  pabbajja  seem 
almost  to  converge. 

In  describing  the  sHa  observed  by  a pabbajita , Suttas  go  on 
to  say  that  he  is  a brahmacari\w  that  he  observes  the  vow  of 
celibacy,  having  given  up  the  life  of  abrahmacariya  (non- 
brahmacariya)  which  is,  more  or  less,  identified  with  the  sex  life 
of  a householder.2  The  Tissametteyya  Sutta  of  the  Suttanipata3 
sheds  further  light  on  the  Buddhist  monastic  attitude  to  celibacy. 
Called  upon  by  the  elder  Tissametteyya  to  explain  the  dangers 
of  sex  life  to  a monastic  career,  the  Buddha  says  that  the  monk 
who  indulges  in  the  pleasures  of  sex  ( methuna ) would,  first  and 
foremost,  fail  to  fulfil  his  avowed  mission.4  The  Commentary 


1 Pabbajjam  kittayissami  yatha  pabbaji  cakkhuma  yatha 
vTmamsamano  so  pabbajjam  samarocayi.  Sambadho'yam  gharavaso 
rajassayatanam  iti  abbhokaso  ca  pabbajja  iti  d is  van  a pabbaji  - 
Sn.vv.405-6. 

2 Abrahmacariyam  pahaya  brahmacarT hoti  virato  methuna 
gamadhamma - D.1.63;  M. II. 181;  111.33. 

3 Sn.vv.814f. 

4 Methunam  anuyuttassa  metteyya'ti  bhagava  mussate'va'pi sasanam 
- Sn.v.815. 
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explains  this  further  as  the  failure  to  gain  mastery  over  the 
Buddha's  teaching  ( pariyattisasana ) and  the  inability  to  attain  to 
any  higher  spiritual  states  ( patipattisasana He  would  also 
consequently  slip  into  wrong  patterns  of  conduct  which  are 
unworthy  of  the  noble  traditions  of  true  monasticism.1 2  It  is  also 
said  to  be  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  that  one  who  had 
renounced  everything  and  chosen  a monastic  career  to  lead  a 
solitary  life  should  be  lured  by  thoughts  of  methuna  or  sex 
gratification.  He  would  be  looked  upon  as  a carriage  which  has 
gone  out  of  control,  which  ere  long  would  go  to  wreck  and  ruin.3 
Such  a decline  would  be  degrading  and  the  Sutta  goes  on  to 
say  that  these  considerations  should  suffice  as  inducements  for 
a monk  to  eschew  such  vulgar  pleasures.4  On  account  of  this 
monastic  attitude  to  celibacy  we  discover  in  the  Samyutta 
Nikaya  what  appears  to  be  a fossilized  idea  which  regarded 


1 Mussateva'pi sasanan 'ti dvJhi karanehi sasanam  mussati 
pariyattisasanam  'pi  mussati  patipattisasanam  'pi  mussati  - 
Mahaniddesa  l.143f. 

2 Miccha  ca patipajjati  etam  tasmim  anariyam  - Sn.v.81 5. 

3 Eko  pubbe  caritvana  methunam  yo  nisevati yanam  bhantam  va  tarn 
ioke  hTnam  ahu puthujjanam  - Sn.v.81 6. 

4 Yaso  kitti ca ya  pubbe  hayateva'pi  tassa  sa  etam' pi disva  sikkhetha 
methunam  vippahatave  - Sn.v.81 7. 
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women  as  a danger  to  the  life  of  brahmacariya}  This  latter 
attitude  to  women  in  Buddhism  may  also  be  partly  derived  from 
Jainism  and  from  the  Brahmacarya  Asrama  of  the  Brahmins 
which  we  discussed  earlier  under  the  Upanisads.1 2  But  the  really 
vital  consideration,  over  and  above  all  these,  is  the  Buddhist 
attitude  to  the  enjoyment  of  kama  or  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
The  desire  for  their  enjoyment,  the  Buddha  has  repeatedly 
stated,  is  contradictory  to  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  monk.3 

It  is  the  celibacy  and  the  good  life  of  the  monk  that  we  have 
discussed  so  far,  and  thus  brahmacariya  remains  as  though  it 
were  the  prerogative  of  the  monk.  However,  in  the 
Mahavacchagotta  Sutta  we  see  the  term  brahmacarT  being 
used  with  reference  to  laymen.4  The  Pasadika  Sutta  too,  uses  it 


1 itthT  maiam  brahmacariyassa  ettha'yam  sajjate paja  - S.1.38. 

2 Supra  p.24. 

3 Sadhu  bhikkhave  sadhu  kho  me  turn  he  bhikkhave  evam  d ham  mam 
desitam  ajanatha.  Anekapariyayena  hi  vo  bhikkhave  antarayika 
dhamma  vutta  may  a atari  ca  pan  a te  patisevato  an  tar  ay  ay  a. 
Appassada  kama  vutta  may  a bahudukkha  bahupayasa  admavo  ettha 
bhiyyo  - M.  1.1 33. 

4 ....  upasaka  ca  gihT  odatavasana  brahmacarino  a rad h aka  upasaka  ca 
gihT odatavasana  kamabhogino  aradhaka.  Evam  idam  brahmacariyam 
pa  rip  uram  ten  'ahgena  - M . 1 . 492 . 
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in  the  same  sense.1  The  essence  of  the  term  here,  which  is  also 
applied  to  the  white-clad  laymen,  is  that  a brahmacari\s  one 
who  has  eschewed  sensual  pleasures.  Hence  he  is  not  a 
kamabhogl  The  white-clad  laymen  who  are  brahmacari  are 
presented  in  marked  contrast  to  the  white-clad  laymen  who 
enjoy  sensual  pleasures.2  This  stresses  the  idea  that  the 
essence  of  brahmacariya  is  the  spirit  of  complete  renunciation. 
It  is  not  the  mere  departure  from  home  to  homelessness  but  the 
surrendering  of  all  the  pleasures  which  are  the  lot  of  a 
householder.  This  detachment  which  is  to  be  acquired  through 
diligent  cultivation  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  true 
pabbajja.  It  is  evident  from  the  statement  in  the  Samyutta  which 
says  that  once  the  mind  has  achieved  this  detachment,  the 
pabbajita  would  not  exchange  his  mode  of  life  for  the  lower 
order  of  the  laymen.3 


1 Santi  kho  pan  a me  cun  da  etarahi  upasaka  savaka  gihi  odatavasana 
brahmacarino  - D . 1 1 1 . 1 24 . 

2 D. III. 124.  Also  M. 1.492. 

3 So  vat  a bhikkhave  bhikkhu  evam  caranto  evam  vi ha ran  to  sikkham 
paccakkhaya  hmayavattissatTti  n'etam  thanam  vijjati.  Tam  kissa  hetu. 
yam  hi  tarn  bhikkhave  cittam  dTgharattam  vivekaninnam  vivekaponam 
vivekapabbharam  tarn  vata  hTnaya  avattissatTti  n'etam  thanam  vijjati  - 
S. IV. 191. 
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It  is  also  clear  from  the  testimony  of  the  Suttas  that  the  early 
disciples  who  took  to  the  monastic  life  under  the  Buddha  did  so 
with  a characteristic  awareness  and  earnestness.1  They  admit 
that  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  lives  the  life  of  a householder  to 
practise  this  code  of  higher  living.2  The  household,  with  its 
many-faceted  activities  could  never  provide  the  necessary 
leisure  or  freedom  for  its  development.  It  is  far  from  being  the 
ideal  setting  for  it.  It  is  also  said  that  the  unstable  and 
disquietening  character  of  household  life  is  enough  in  itself  to 
drive  a man  to  complete  renunciation.3  The  contrast  between 
the  two  is  emphatically  stated  in  the  following  statement.  'Life  in 
the  household  is  full  of  impediments  and  leads  to  corruption. 
Life  of  mendicancy  affords  complete  freedom':  Bahusambadho 


1 Id  ha  pan  a bhikkhave  ekacco  kulaputto  saddha  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbajito  hoti  otinno  'mhi  jatiya  jaramaranena  soke  hi 
pa  rid  eve  hi  dukkhehi  domanassehi  upayasehi  dukkhotinno 
dukkhapareto  app'eva  nama  imassa  kevaiassa  dukkhakkhandhassa 
antakiriya pahhayetha'ti.  - M.  1.1 96,460;  A.1.147. 

2 Nay'idam  sukaram  agaram  ajjhavasata  ekantaparipunnam  ekanta- 
parisuddham  sahkhaiikhitam  brahmacariyam  caritum  - D.1.63; 

M. 1.179, 267, 344. 

3 Socanti Jana  mamayite  na  hi  santi  nicca  pariggaha  vinabhavasantam 
ev'idam  iti disvanagaram  navase  - Sn.v.805. 
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gharavaso  rajopatho  abbhokaso  pabbajja } The  Commentaries, 
which  give  further  details  of  this,  quote  the  Mahaatthakatha  as 
saying  that  the  household  life  does  invariably  give  rise  to 
defilement  of  the  mind  through  greed  etc.1 2  This  point  of  view, 
that  the  higher  life  of  brahmacariya  is  closely  bound  up  with 
renunciation,  is  so  significant  and  is  accepted  in  principle  in 
Buddhism  that  in  the  biographies  of  the  Buddha  he  is  made  to 
express  it  even  at  the  stage  of  being  a Bodhisatta,  prior  to  his 
enlightenment.3  Those  who  choose  that  life  leave  their 
household  behind  with  perfect  ease.  Inspired  by  this  end  which 
they  have  in  view  they  find  that  nothing  in  their  worldly 
possessions  is  too  great  to  be  sacrificed.  Kala,  who  fled  from 
his  wife  and  son,  reassures  us  of  this  as  he  says:  'Like  the 
elephant  that  breaks  its  chains  asunder  the  wise  leave  behind 


1 D.1.63;  M. 1.179,  267,  344. 

2 Sambadho gharavaso'ti sace'pi satthihatthe ghare yojanasatantare 
va  dve  jayampatika  vasanti  tatha'pi  tesam  sakincanapa/ibodhatthena 
gharavaso  sambadho ye'va.  Rajopatho'ti ragarajadTnam 
utthanatthanan'ti Mahatthakathayam  vuttam  - DA. 1.180;  SA.II.179; 
AA.III.187. 

3 Id  ha  me  aggivessana  pubbe'va  sambodha  anabhisambuddhassa 

bodhisattass'eva  sato  etadahosi.  Sambadho  gharavaso agarasma 

anagariyam pabbajeyyan'ti  - M. 1.240. 
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their  sons,  wealth  and  kinsmen  and  enter  the  life  of  pabbajja ..'1 
The  goal  for  which  they  strive  becomes  the  constant  and 
unfailing  guiding  force  in  their  lives. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  early  Buddhism  with  its  spiritual 
earnestness  considered  pabbajja  or  the  life  of  renunciation  as 
the  ideal  religious  life.2  The  life  of  the  monk  is  a stage  beyond 
that  of  the  laymen,  and  the  passage  from  lay  life  to  recluseship 
is  always  looked  upon  as  an  advance,  a step  forward  in  spiritual 
progress.  Discarding  all  paraphernalia  and  associations  of  lay 
life  a man  should  leave  his  home  and  take  to  the  solitary  life  of 
a mendicant.  In  doing  so  he  is  compared  to  the  Paricchatta  tree 
which  sheds  its  leaves.3  The  Culadukkhakkhandha  Sutta 
expresses  the  idea  that  the  spiritual  development  enjoined  in 
Buddhism  would  ultimately  lead  to  pabbajja  or  renunciation  of 


1 Jahanti  putte  sappanna  tato  n a fit  a to  dhanam  pabbajanti  mahavTra 
nago  chetva'va  bandhanam  - Thig.v.301 . 

2 Yassatthaya  ku/aputta  sammad'eva  agarasma  anagariyam 
pabbajanti  tadanuttaram  brahmacariyapariyosanam  ditth'eva  d ham  me 
sayam  abhifina  sacchikatva  upasampajja  viharissatha'ti - M.  1 .40,  1 72, 
477. 

1 Oharayitva  gihivyanjanani  sanchinnapatto  yatha  paricchatto 
kasayavattho  abhinikkhamitva  eko  care  khaggavisanakappo  - 

Sn.v.64. 
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household  life.  It  is  argued  in  the  Sutta  that  if  the  basis  from 
which  thoughts  of  tobha,  dosa  and  moha  spring  has  been 
eliminated  in  any  man,  he  would  then  no  longer  remain  in  the 
household  or  enjoy  sensual  pleasures.1  Those  who  chose  this 
way  of  life,  inspite  of  the  strict  discipline  and  the  endless  striving 
it  involved,  decided  that  they  would  ceaselessly  work  all  their 
life  for  the  attainment  of  their  goal.  An  independent  observation 
by  King  Pasenadi  Kosala  in  the  Dhammacetiya  Sutta  testifies  to 
this.2  Those  disciples  would  prefer  death  rather  than  give  up 
their  chosen  career.  A then,  despairing  at  the  slow  progress  she 
made  in  her  spiritual  endeavours,  declares  that  she  would 
rather  make  an  end  of  her  life  than  return  to  lay  life.3  The  elder 
Sappadasa  who  was  placed  in  a similar  situation  voiced  the 
same  sentiment.4  This,  in  fact,  became  the  accepted  attitude  to 


1 So  eva  kho  te  mahanama  d ham  mo  ajjhattam  appahTno  yen  a te 
ekada  iobhadhamma'pi cittam pariyadaya  titthanti  dosadhamma'pi- 
cittam  pariyadaya  titthanti mohadhamma'pi  cittm pariyadaya  titthanti. 
So  ca  hi  te  mahanama  dhammo  ajjhattam  pahlno  abhavissa  na  tvam 
agaram  ajjha  vaseyyasi  na  kame  paribhuhjeyyasi  - M . 1 . 9 1 

2 tdha  pana'ham  bhante  bhikkhu passami yavajTvam  apanakotikam 
parisuddham  brahmacariyam  carante  - M . 1 1 . 1 20. 

3 aram  me  idha  ubbandham yah'ca  hTnam puna'care  - Thig.v.80. 

4 Sattham  va  aharissami  ko  attho  jTvitena  me  katham  hi  sikkham 
paccakkham  kaiam  kubbetha  madiso  - Thag.v.407. 
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fickleness  of  faith  among  those  leading  the  higher  life.  It  is 
suicide,  declares  the  Samyutta,  to  give  up  the  higher  religious 
life  and  revert  to  the  lower  order.1 

Thus  early  Buddhism,  very  naturally,  seems  to  have  exalted 
the  life  of  the  monk  over  that  of  the  layman.  In  the  spiritual 
quest,  the  monk  is  ahead  of  the  layman  on  account  of  his  very 
natural  advantages  with  which  the  layman  could  not  compete. 
The  Suttanipata  illustrates  this  position  beautifully  where  it  says 
that  the  crested  peacock  adorned  with  its  blue  neck  never 
equals  the  swan  in  its  speed.2  A monk  does  transcend  a layman 
in  that  he  gives  up  not  only  the  belongings,  but  also  the  desires 
and  emotions  which  are  characteristic  of  those  living  in  the 
household.3  He  leads  such  a light  livelihood,  with  just  enough 
food  for  his  sustenance  and  a garment  to  cover  himself,  that  it 


1 Maranam  h'etam  bhikkhave  ariyassa  vinaye  yo  sikkham 
paccakkhaya  hTnayavattati  - S.II.271 . 

2 SikhT y at  ha  nTtagJvo  vihahgamo  hamsassa  nopeti  javam  kudacanam 
evam  gihl  nanukaroti  bhikkhuno  munino  vivittassa  vanamhijhayato  - 
Sn.v.221 . 

1 Tatra'pi  tvam  phagguna  ye  gehasita  chanda  ye  gehasita  vitakka  te 
pajaheyyasi  - M . 1 . 1 2 3 . 
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is  said  that  the  monk  goes  about  like  a bird  which,  wherever  it 
goes,  carries  only  the  weight  of  its  feathers.1 

These  world-renouncing  and  abstemious  disciples  of  the 
Buddha  seem  to  have  had  a mixed  reception  in  the 
contemporary  Indian  society.  Although  celibacy  and 
renunciation  were  nothing  strange  to  Indian  religions,  yet  the 
popularity  of  the  new  creed  of  the  Buddha  and  the  success  of 
his  early  conversions  appear  to  have  roused  some  animated 
comments  from  his  contemporaries.  The  ideal  of  renunciation  in 
the  new  religion,  they  argued,  led  to  social  disintegration  and 
breach  of  family  life.  It  was  added  that  women  were  widowed  on 
account  of  this  new  movement  and  parents  were  robbed  of  their 
children.2  This  presumably  would  have  been  the  most  natural 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  superficial  charge  that  could 
have  been  made  against  the  Buddhist  Order  of  monks.  The 
Indians  of  the  Buddha's  day  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  to 


1 Seyyathapi  nama  pakkhl sakuno  yena  yen  'eva  deti  sapattabharo  'va 
deti  evam'eva  bhikkhu  santuttho  hoti  kayapariharikena  cTvarena 
kucchipariharikena  pindapatena  yena  yen 'eva  pakkamati 
samaday'eva  pakkamati  - M . 1 . 1 80 , 268 

2 Manussa  ujjhayanti  khlyanti  vipacenti  aputtakataya  patipanno 
samano  gotamo  vedhavyaya  patipanno  samano  gotamo 
kuiupacchedaya  patipanno  samano  gotamo  - Vin.1.43. 
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look  upon  renunciation  and  religious  mendicancy  as  a stage  in 
man's  life  which  is  to  be  initiated  at  the  appearance  of  grey 
hairs.  Renunciation  marks  the  quest  for  celestial  pleasures  on 
which  one  embarks  only  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  world.  This  is  well  attested  in  the  words  of  King  Makhadeva 
in  the  Makhadeva  Sutta  where  he  says  that  since  grey  hairs 
have  appeared  on  his  head  it  is  time  for  him  to  search  for 
heavenly  pleasures.1  In  the  Ratthapala  Sutta  we  get  another 
expression  of  this  idea  where  King  Koravya  tells  the  elder 
Ratthapala  that  people  leave  the  household  life  and  take  to 
religious  mendicancy  only  when  they  fail  to  make  a success  of 
this  life  on  account  of  old  age  or  disease,  loss  of  wealth  or  kith 
and  kin.2 

It  would  also  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  observe  that  the 
hallmark  of  Indian  religious  mendicancy  at  the  time  was 


1 Patubhuta  kho  me  tat  a kumara  devaduta  dissanti  sirasmim  phatitani 
jatani.  Bhutta  kho  pana  me  manusaka  kama.  Samayo  dibbe  kame 
pariyesitum  - M . 1 1 . 7 5 . 

2 Cattar'imani  bho  ratthapala  parijuhhani  yehi  parijuhhehi 
samannagata  idh'ekacce  kesamassum  oharetva  kasayani  vatthani 
acchadetva  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajanti.  Katamani  cattari. 
Jaraparijuhham  vyadhiparijuhham  bhogaparijuhham  hatiparijuhham  - 

M.1.66. 
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asceticism  which  more  often  than  not  turned  out  to  be  of  a 
severe  order.  Both  popular  taste  and  contemporary  practices 
mutually  contributed  towards  this  position.  Putting  forward  his 
new  charter  for  more  rigorous  monastic  living,  Devadatta 
pointed  out  that  people  adore  severe  self-abnegation.1  The 
naked  ascetics  of  the  day  argued  with  the  Buddha  that  no 
happpiness  could  be  attained  except  through  the  path  of  pain.2 
It  was  also  observed  earlier  that  the  caturahga-samannagata- 
brahmacariya  which  is  of  non-Buddhist  origin  consisted  of 
austerities  of  the  highest  severity.3  The  Buddha  denounced  this 
as  a form  of  religious  life  and  said,  in  his  first  sermon,  that  it 
was  a mean  and  vulgar  way  of  life  which  was  painful.  Therefore 
it  was  to  be  ruled  out  as  a disastrous  extreme  which  should  be 
avoided.4  It  was  not  the  way  whereby  the  mind  would  triumph 
over  the  body  and  attain  to  higher  states  of  enlightenment.5  Nor 


1 L ukhappasanna  hi  avuso  manussa  - Vi  n . 1 1 1 . 1 7 1 . 

2 Na  kho  avuso  gotama  sukhena  sukham  adhigantabbam  dukkhena 
kho  sukham  adhigantabbam  - M.  1.93. 

3 Supra  p.26. 

4 ...yo  ca'yam  attakiiamathanuyogo  dukkho  anatthasamhito  - Vin . 1 . 1 0 . 

5 Na  kho  pana'ham  imaya  katukaya  dukkarakarikaya  adhigacchami 
uttarim  manussadhamma  aiamariyahanadassanavisesam.  Siya  nu 
kho  anno  maggo  bodhaya'ti  - M. 1.246. 
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did  this  mode  of  conduct  help  to  pay  off  the  sins  of  the  past  as 
was  maintained  by  the  Jains.1  Thus  the  Buddha  never  set  the 
mind  and  the  body  against  each  other.  One  should  take  special 
note  here  of  the  statement  in  the  Padhana  Sutta  which  appears, 
as  it  were,  to  contradict  this  position.2  In  reply  to  Mara,  the 
Bodhisatta  is  reported  to  have  said  the  following.'  While  my 
flesh  wastes  away  my  mind  will  reach  greater  tranquility': 
Mamsesu  khTyamanesu  bhiyyo  cittarn  pasTdati  - Sn.v.434.  This 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  mean  that  the  way  to  the  tranquility 
of  mind  is  through  this  physical  decline.  As  the  Commentary 
appears  to  indicate  these  words  are  in  reply  to  Mara  who 
exaggerated  the  Bodhisatta's  physical  deterioration  with  a view 
to  luring  him  into  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.3  The 
Bodhisatta  was  fully  aware  that  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  goal  was  undeniably  a hard  one  which  would  make  very 
heavy  demands.4  But  with  a sincerity  of  purpose  and  an 
unrivalled  earnestness  which  are  coupled  with  a perfect 


1 So  evam  aha  atthi  vo  nigantha  pub  be  papam  kammam  katam.  Tam 
imaya  katukaya  dukkarakarikaya  nijjaretha-  Ibid. 93. 

2 Sn.vv.433,  434. 

3 SnA.ll.389. 

4 NadTnam  api  sotani  ay  am  vato  visosaye  kin  ca  me  pahitattassa 
lohitam  nupasussaye  - Sn.v.433. 
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judgement,  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  venture.1  It  is 
in  spite  of  the  threatened  danger  to  his  physical  self  that  he  is 
certain  of  attaining  the  desired  mental  equipoise.  Thus  what  the 
Bodhisatta  wished  to  establish  was  that  his  indomitable  spirit 
would  not  give  way  under  the  decline  of  the  flesh:  Na  tv'eva 
tappaccaya  samsTdati - SnA.ll.389. 

It  is  in  fact  a healthy  and  peaceful  interdependence  of  the 
mind  and  the  body  that  is  aimed  at  in  the  religious  life  which  the 
Buddha  prescribed.  While  the  body  is  distressed  no  control  or 
concentration  of  the  mind  could  ever  be  achieved.  Keeping  this 
in  mind  the  Buddha  decried  not  only  the  baser  forms  of 
austerities  which  weary  the  body  but  also  excessive  striving, 
even  though  such  striving  may  be  channelled  in  the  right 
direction.2  The  composure  of  the  dody  and  the  consequent 
sense  of  ease  was  vital  for  the  acquisition  of  any  tranquility  of 
the  mind.  ( Pamuditassa  piti  jayati  pltimanassa  kayo 
passambhati  passaddhakayo  sukham  vedeti  sukhino  cittam 
samadhiyati  - M . 1 . 37) . 


1 Atthi  saddhha  tato  viriyam  panna  ca  mama  vijjati  ev am  mam 
pahitattam'pi kirn  jTvam  anupucchasi - Sn.v.432. 

2 Api  ca  kho  me  aticiram  anuvitakkayato  anuvicarayato  kayo 
kilameyya  kaye  kilante  cittam  uhanneyya  uhate  citte  ara  cittam 
samadhimha  'ti  - M. 1.1 1 6. 
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Coloured  by  this  new  attitude  to  mind  culture,  the  code  of 
conduct  governing  the  life  of  the  Buddhist  disciple  became 
considerably  different  from  those  of  the  contemporary  groups. 
The  life  of  the  Buddhist  disciple  was  never  degraded  to  sub- 
human levels  as  are  described  at  length  in  the  Buddhist  Suttas 
which  deal  with  the  austerities  of  the  day.1  Clean  and  healthy 
living,  both  in  mind  and  body,  was  their  rule.  The  Buddha  saw 
no  reason  to  retreat  from  physical  and  mental  well-being,  as 
long  as  it  was  not  mingled  with  and  contaminated  by  sensual 
pleasures.  In  fact,  he  recognised  the  physical  well-being  as  a 
basis  for  the  other.2  A high  value  was  set  on  physical  fitness 
and  freedom  from  disease,  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  but  as 
forming  a solid  basis  for  mental  development.  It  is  partly  with 
this  end  in  view  that  the  Buddha  regulated  the  lives  of  the 
monks  with  regard  to  their  habits  of  food  and  drink.3  Regularity 


1 M.l.77f.,  92.  Also  see  A.l.240f.  under  cTvarapaviveka, 
pindapatapaviveka  and  senasanapaviveka. 

1 Na  kho  a harp  tassa  sukhassa  bhayami  yam  tarn  sukham  ahhatr'eva 
kamehi  ahhatra  akusatehi  dhammehTti.  Tassa  may  ham  aggivessana 
etadahosi.  Na  kho  tarn  sukaram  sukham  adhigantum  evam 
adhimattakasimanam  pattakayena.  Yannuna'ham  oiarikam  aharam 
ahareyyam  odanakummasan'ti - M.  1.247. 

1 Etha  tumhe'pi bhikkhave  ekasanabhojanam  bhuhjatha. 
Ekasanabhojanam  kho  bhikkhave  tumhe'pi bhuhjamana 
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and  moderation  in  eating,  the  Buddha  maintained,  contributes 
to  a healthy  life,  but  lack  of  food  would  impair  the  successful 
progress  of  brahmacariya.  Food  is  therefore  to  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  physical  distress  so  that  the  endeavour  for 
spiritual  development  may  be  made  unhindered.1  Thus  the 
Buddhist  monks  did  eat  and  dress  much  less  than  the  laymen 
and  on  a much  simpler  pattern.  The  Buddha  constantly 
reminded  them  that  once  they  renounced  the  household  life 
they  should  never  again  lean  towards  the  ways  of  the  laymen. 
Seyyatha'pi  gihl  kamabhogino  was  a grim  reminder  to  every 
erring  individual.  Every  monk  who  was  sufficiently  alert  in  mind 
always  reminded  himself  that  it  was  unworthy  of  his  ideal  to 
incline  towards  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  which  he  had 
renounced  on  leaving  the  household.2  The  monk  who  is 
satisfied  with  his  four  basic  sustenances  ( cattaro  nissayat)  which 
consist  of  begged  food  and  patch-work  robes,  way-side  shelters 


appabadhatah  ca  sanjanissatha  appatahkatah  ca  lahutthanan  ca 
ba/ah  ca phasuviharan  ca'ti  - M.1.1 24 

1 Ehi  tvarn  bhikkhu  bhojane  mattannu  ho  hi  patisankha  yon  iso  a ha  ram 
ahareyyasi n'eva  davaya  na  madaya  na  mandanaya  na  vibhusanaya 
yavad'eva  imassa  kayassa  thitiya  yapanaya  vihimsuparatiya 
brahmacariyanuggahaya  - M.III.2.  See  also  M.1.10,  273,  355;  11.138. 

2 A.  1 . 1 47f. 
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and  the  simplest  of  medicaments,  is  described  as  a triumphant 
free  man  who  finds  himself  at  home  everywhere.1  Even  these 
minimum  requirements,  a monk  should  use  with  extreme 
frugality  and  diligent  consideration.2 

The  marked  contrast  of  the  Buddhist  monks  when  viewed  in 
relation  to  contemporary  religious  mendicants,  and  the  liberal 
patronage  they  enjoyed  brought  upon  them  a series  of 
accusations  that  they  were  leading  a life  of  ease  and  luxury.3 
But  these  statements  were  often  groundless  and  based  on 
misconceptions.  It  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  those  who  sought 
admission  to  the  Buddhist  Order,  lured  by  these  assumed 
attractions,  were  soon  disillusioned  and  discovered  to  their  utter 
dismay  the  demands  of  Buddhist  monastic  discipline.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  some  would  have  found  themselves  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Brahmin  who  joined  the  Order  to  make  an 
easy  living  on  the  gifts  of  food  offered  by  the  laymen  and 
subsequently  threatened  to  revert  to  lay  life  on  being  called 


1 Uttitthapindo  aharo  putimuttan  ca  bhesajam  senasanam 
rukkhamO/am  pamsuku/an  ca  cTvaram yass'ete  abhisambhutva  sa  ve 
catuddiso  naro  - Thag.  v.  1 059. 

2 M.1.10,  158;  Vin.1.58  Also  />7/rapp.175ff. 

1 1 me  kho  samana  sakyaputtiya  sukhasHa  sukhasamacara 
subhojanani  bhunjitva  nivatesu  sayanesu  say  anti  - Vi  n . 1 . 77f . 
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upon  to  go  begging  for  alms.1  There  was  also  the  other  section 
of  the  community  who  truly  recognised  the  sincerity  of  the 
Buddhist  diseiples  and  their  devotion  to  the  holy  life.2  They  were 
looked  upon  as  a perfect  model  of  good  living  and  were  of  such 
exemplary  character  that  men  who  wished  to  join  their  ranks 
were  not  wanting  in  the  society  of  the  day.3 


1 Na'ham  avuso  etamkarana pabbajito pindaya  carissamTti.  Sace  me 
dassatha  bhunjissami  no  ce  me  dassatha  vibbhamissamTti  - Vi n . 1 . 57f . 

2 1 me  kho  samana  sakyaputtiya  dhammacarino  samacarino 
brahmacarino  saccavadino  sT/avanto  katyanadhamma  - Vi n.  1.73. 

3 Sace  kho  mayam  samanesu  sakyaputtiyesu  pabbajeyyama  evam 
mayam papa  ca  virameyyama  kaiyanan  ca  kareyyama'ti - Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Foundations  of  Monastic  Life: 
STIa,  Sikkha  and  Sikkhapada 


The  complete  spiritual  development  of  the  early  Buddhist 
disciple  who  has  voluntarily  embarked  on  the  life  of 
brahmacariya  seems  to  have  been  covered  under  the  term 
sikkha  which  means  culture,  training,  discipline  and  also  study. 
All  the  rewards  of  monastic  life  including  the  final  goal  of 
Arahantship  are  therefore  the  result  of  sikkha  ( Tassa  evam 
jam  a to  evam  passato  kamasava'pi  cittam  vimuccati...  n a pa  ram 
itthattaya'ti  pajanati.  Tam  kissa  hetu.  Evam  hi  etam  bhaddaii 
hoti  yatha  tarn  satthusasane  sikkhaya  paripOrakarissa'ti  - 
M. 1.442.)  Similarly  the  respect  in  which  sikkha  is  held  by  the 
disciples  ( sikkha-garavatd)  is  considered  a cardinal  virtue  of 
Buddhist  monasticism  (ye  pana  te  kuiaputta  saddha  agarasma 
anagariyam pabbajita...  sikkhaya  tibbagarava  - M.1.32).  It  is  also 
one  of  six  virtues  which  contribute  to  a disciple's  spiritual 
stability.1  It  is  listed  together  with  the  respect  for  the  Buddha, 
Dhamma  and  Sarigha  (satthugaravata,  dhammagaravata  and 
sahghagaravatd)  and  two  other  virtues  which  vary  in  different 


1 A.  1 1 1 . 330. 
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contexts.1 2  Consequently  the  abandonment  of  the  monastic 
discipline  and  the  return  to  lay  life  was  regarded  as  the  negation 
of  sikkha  (ye  pi  samanassa  gotamassa  savaka  sabrahmacarThi 
sampayojetva  sikkham  paccakkhaya  hTnaya  avattanti  - M.  11.5). 

This  concept  of  sikkha  which  brings  within  its  fold  the  entire 
system  of  spiritual  development  in  Buddhism  is  considered  as 
being  threefold  in  character.  According  to  this  classification  the 
training  of  the  disciple  is  divided  into  three  successive  stages  of 
\.sTia , l.samadhi  and  2>.panna  and  goes  under  the  name  of 
tisso  sikkha  ( Tisso  ima  bhikkhave  sikkha.  Katama  tisso. 
AdhisTiasikkha  adhicittasikkha  adhipahhasikkha  - A.  1.235.).  It  is 
reported  in  the  Ariguttara  Nikaya  that  once  a Vajjiputtaka  monk 
who  confessed  his  inability  to  abide  by  such  a large  number  of 
rules  which  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number 
(sadhikam  diyaddhasikkhapadasatam ) and  which  were  recited 
fortnightly  at  the  Patimokkha  ceremony  was  told  by  the  Buddha 
that  it  would  serve  the  purpose  of  his  monastic  life  if  he  could 
discipline  himself  in  terms  of  the  threefold  sikkha ? All  those 
rules,  it  is  said,  are  contained  within  the  threefold  sikkha  (ima 
kho  bhikkhave  tisso  sikkha  yatth'etam  sabbam  samodhanam 


1 A.  1 1 1.330.  Appamadagaravata  and  patisantharagaravata  331 . 
Hirigaravata  and  otappagaravata  423.  Sovacassata  and 
kaiyanamittata 

2 A.  1.230  f. 
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gacchati  - A. 1.231).  These  three  items  of  discipline  are  also 
referred  to  as  constituting  the  duties  of  monastic  life  {TTni1  mani 
bhikkhave  samanassa  samanakaramyani.  Katamani  tmi. 
A dhisTiasikkha-samadanam  adhicittasikkha-samadanam 

adhipahhasikkha-samadanam  - A.  1.229.)  They  bring  about  the 
accomplishments  of  a recluse  which  make  him  a true  samana. 
Buddhaghosa  too,  quoting  the  Ariguttara  Nikaya  verbatim  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Mahaassapura  Sutta,  reaffirms  this  view.1 
These  three  stages  of  sJIa , samadhi  and  panha,  together  mark 
the  complete  development  of  Buddhist  monastic  life  which 
leads  to  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge  or  ahha  {Seyyatha  pi 
sariputta  bhikkhu  siia-sampanno  samadhi-sampanno  pahha- 
sampanno  dittheva  dhamme  ah  ham  aradheyya  - M.1.71). 
Viewed  negatively,  it  is  said  that  self-training  in  terms  of  these 
three  results  in  the  elimination  of  lust,  hatred  and  delusion 
( tasma  tuyham  bhikkhu  adhisTiam'pi  sikkhato  adhicittam'pi 
sikkhato  adhipahham'pi  sikkhato  rago  pahTyissati  doso 
pahlyissati moho pahTyissati  - A.1.230).  Thus  the  true  endeavour 
to  develop  all  these  aspects  is  made  the  basis  of  all  monastic 
aspirations.  The  Akarikheyya  Sutta  gives  it  as  a prescription  for 
the  perfection  of  monastic  life.  It  is  held  out  as  the  best  code  for 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  good  in  religious  life,  including 
Arahantship.  ( Akahkheyya  ce  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  asavanam 


1 MA.II.313. 
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khaya  anasavam  cetovimuttim  pahhavimuttim  ditthe'va 
dhamme  sayam  abhihhaya  sacchikatva  upasampajja 
vihareyyan'ti  silesv'eva'ssa  paripurakarT  ajjhattam 
cetosamatham  anuyutto  anirakatajjhano  vipassanaya 
samannagato  bruheta  sunnagaranam  - M.l.35f.).  Buddhaghosa 
establishes  that  the  procedure  described  here  is  identical  with 
the  discipline  of  the  tisso  sikkha } 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  Suttas  that 
out  of  the  threefold  sikkha  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  sTia  as 
the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  attainments.  The  Buddha  himself 
is  seen  assuring  his  disciples  of  the  efficacy  of  sJta  as  the  basis 
of  spiritual  progess  (yato  kho  tvam  bhikkhu  sJiam  nissaya  si/e 
patitthaya  ime  cattaro  satipatthane  bhavessasi  tato  tuyham 
bhikkhu  ya  ratti  va  divaso  va  agamissati  vuddhi  yeva 
patikahkha  kusa/esu  dhammesu  no  parihanTti  - S.V.  1 87.).  Once 
the  monastic  life  is  well  established  on  the  si/a  basis  all  else 
seem  to  follow  in  natural  succession.  The  Akarikheyya  Sutta,  in 
fact,  begins  with  the  Buddha's  admonition  to  the  monks  to  be 
mindful  of  their  sTia  and  to  acquire  thereby  the  necessary 
discipline  ( sampannasTia  bhikkhave  viharatha 

sampannapatimokkha  patimokkhasamvarasamvuta  viharatha 
acaragocara-sampanna  anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavT 


1 MA.1.157. 
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samadaya  sikkhatha  sikkhapadesu  - M.1.33).  The 

Samannaphala  Sutta  gives  a complete  account  of  what  ought  to 
be  and  what  probably  was  the  proper  conduct  of  the  good  monk 
{Evarn  pabbajito  samano  patimokkhasamvarasamvuto  vi ha rati 
acaragocarasampanno  anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavJ 
samadaya  sikkhati  sikkhapadesu  kayakammavacfkammena 
samannagato  kusa/ena  parisuddhajTvo  sliasampanno  indriyesu 
guttadvaro  satisampajannena  samannagato  santuttho  - D.1.63.) 
An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  aspects  of  monastic  conduct 
which  are  described  here  will  be  found  in  a succeeding 
chapter.1  For  the  present  we  shall  only  quote  Professor  Rhys 
Davids  who  in  his  study  of  the  Samannaphala  Sutta  makes  the 
following  observations  regarding  its  distinctly  Buddhist  flavour  in 
its  reference  to  monastic  conduct:  'Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
of  these  thirteen  consecutive  propositions  or  groups  of 
propositions,  it  is  only  the  last,  No.  13  which  is  exclusively 
Buddhist.  But  the  things  omitted,  the  union  of  the  whole  of  those 
included  into  one  system,  the  order  in  which  the  ideas  are 
arranged,  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated  as  so  many  steps 
of  a ladder  whose  chief  value  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  leads 
up  to  the  culminating  point  of  Nirvana  in  Arahatship  - all  this  is 
also  distinctly  Buddhist.’2 


1 See  Chapter  V. 

2 Dialogues  of  the  Buddha  I [ SBB.II.],  p.59. 
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Getting  down  to  the  details  of  the  above  passage,  however, 
the  Sutta  proceeds  with  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
sTIasampanno  which  is  followed  in  succession  by  indriyesu 
guttadvaro,  satisampajahhena  samannagato  and  santuttho. 
When  we  compare  the  comments  of  Buddhaghosa  on  the 
above  passage1  and  the  definition  of  sTIasampanno  given  in  the 
Sekha  Sutta2  it  becomes  clear  to  us  that  here  too  the  first 
consideration  has  been  the  perfection  in  sT/a.  This  prestige 
which  sT/a  enjoys  in  early  Buddhism  as  the  basic  training  in 
religious  life  has  never  been  challenged  in  the  centuries  that 
followed  in  the  history  of  Pali  Buddhism.  In  the  Milindapanha 
{circa  first  century  B.C.)  the  venerable  Nagasena  reiterates  its 
impotrance  with  equal  vigour  {Patitthanalakkhanam  maharaja 
sTIam  sabbesam  kusa/anam  dhammanam  indriya  - bala  - 
bojjhahga  - magga  - satipatthana  - sammappadhana  - 
iddhipada  - jhana  - vimokkha  - samadhi  - samapattTnam  sTIam 
patittham.  ST/e  patitthassa  kho  maharaja  sabbe  kusala  dhamma 
na  parihayantrti  - Milin.34).  In  the  fifth  century  A.C. 
Buddhaghosa  is  equally  eloquent  on  it  in  the  Visuddhimagga.3 
Both  Nagasena  and  Buddhaghosa  quote  Canonical  texts 
regarding  the  basic  value  of  sila.  The  Samyutta  Nikaya  records 


1 DA.1.182. 

2 M. 1.355. 

3 Vism.I.I.ff. 
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in  two  places  the  following  statement  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Buddha: 

Siie  patitthaya  naro  sapahho  cittam  pannan  ca 
bhavayam 

atapT  nipako  bhikkhu  so  imam  vijataye  jatam.  1 

This  stanza  which  emphasises  the  importance  of  sTia  is 
quoted  by  Nagasena  as  an  utterance  of  the  Buddha 
(. Bhasitam'pi  etam  maharaja  bhagavata  siie  patitthaya... 
Miln.34).  Buddhaghosa  does  the  same  in  the  Visuddhimagga. 

( Ten'aha  bhagava  si/e  patitthaya  ...  Vism.l.  4)  In  the 
Ganakamoggllana2  and  the  Dantabhumi3  Suttas  of  the  Majjhima 
Nikaya,  which  deal  with  the  development  of  the  monastic  life 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Master  himself,  the  main  emphasis  is 
on  the  idea  that  the  spiritual  development  of  the  monk  is  a 
gradual  process  and  is  undertaken  in  successive  stages 
(, anupubbasikkha  anupubbakiriya  anupubba-patipada).  The  first 
words  which  the  Buddha  addresses  to  his  disciples  on  taking 
them  under  his  direction  are  with  regard  to  their  perfection  in 
s/7aand  the  consequent  restraint  which  is  associated  with  it  ( Ehi 
tv  am  bhikkhu  sTiava  hohi  patimokkhasamvarasamvuto  viharahi 


1 S.1.13,  165. 

2 M. III. 2. 

3 M. III.  134. 
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acaragocarasampanno  anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavT 
samadaya  sikkhahi  sikkhapadesO'ti  - M . 1 1 1 . 2 , 1 34) . 

The  perfection  in  sHa,  no  doubt,  marks  the  first  stage  in  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  Buddhist  disciple  and  this  advice  of 
the  Buddha  to  his  disciples  is  found  scattered  in  many  places  in 
the  Sutta  Pitaka,  sometimes  addressed  to  single  individuals  and 
sometimes  to  the  Sarigha  as  a whole.  It  is  thus  clear  that  sT/a 
was  the  corner-stone  of  early  Buddhist  monasticism.  First  and 
foremost,  the  Buddhist  disciple  had  to  be  sJIava.  It  meant  that 
the  disciple  had  to  regulate  his  life  in  terms  of  what  is  recorded 
under  sT/a  as  conditions  of  good  monastic  living,  abstaining  from 
what  is  indicated  as  unworthy  and  contradictory  to  his  spiritual 
aspirations.  In  the  Samanhaphala  Sutta,  the  term  sHasampanno 
is  used  as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  sJIava  and  under  it  are 
included  forty-three  items  of  sJIa  which  are  subdivided  into  three 
groups  as  Minor  [26],  Middle  [10]  and  Major  [7]  - ( culasTIa , 
majjhimasHa  and  mahaslla)}  A number  of  Suttas  of  the 
Majjhima  Nikaya,1 2  in  describing  the  sTlao\  the  Buddhist  disciple, 
include  under  the  category  of  sHa  ( sHakkhandha ) only  the  first 
twenty-six  items  which  in  the  Samanhaphala  Sutta  are  all 
grouped  under  culasTIa.  They  include  the  three  bodily  and  the 


1 D. 1.63-69.  Milindapanha  too,  recognises  this  threefold  division.  Miln. 
399. 

2 M.l.  1 79f,  345f. 
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four  verbal  misdeeds  or  akusalakamma  and  have  in  addition 
certain  practices,  like  the  acceptance  of  gold  and  silver,  cattle 
and  land,  which  are  unworthy  of  a monk  but  are  allowable  in  the 
case  of  laymen.  There  are  also  some  others  like  the  last  three 
items  of  the  culasTIa  which  include  fraudulent  practices,  violence 
and  atrocities  which  are  neither  good  for  the  monk  nor  for  the 
layman.1  Almost  all  the  ten  items  under  the  majjhimasHa  are 
only  further  elaborations  of  some  of  the  items  of  the  culasTIa. 
The  seven  items  of  the  mahasHa  are  only  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  different  forms  of  ignoble  livelihood  or  miccha  ajTva  which 
are  improper  for  a monk. 

These  items  of  sTIa,  in  the  Suttas  where  they  occur,  do  not 
bear  the  impress  of  an  order  or  injunction.  The  disciples  of  the 
Buddha  are  described  as  giving  up  akusalakamma  through 
word  and  deed.  Abstaining  from  these  evils,  the  disciples 
develop  their  corresponding  virtues  ( Idha  maharaja  bhikkhu 
panatipatam  pahaya  panatipata  pativirato  hoti  nihitadando 
nihitasattho  lajjT  dayapanno  sabba-pana-bhuta-hitanukampT 
viharati  - D.l.63ff.).  They  also  abstain  from  patterns  of  conduct 
which  are  deemed  unworthy  of  a monk.  This  freedom  and  the 
absence  of  pressure  in  the  regulation  of  the  spiritual  life  which 


1 D.1.64  a.  tu/akuta-kamsakuta-manakuta.  b.  ukkotana-vahcana-nikati- 
saciyoga 

c.  chedana-  vadhabandhana-  viparamosa-a/opasahasakara. 
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underlies  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  sTia  is  very  characteristic  of 
Buddhist  monasticism  in  its  earliest  phase.  With  those  sincere 
and  earnest  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who  gathered  themselves 
around  him  at  the  inception  of  the  Sasana,  no  injunctions  or 
restrictive  regulations  seem  to  have  been  necessary.  In  the 
Kakacupama  Sutta,  the  Buddha  records  his  memory  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Sasana  when  he  needed  no  strict  orders  to 
determine  the  behaviour  of  his  disciples.  At  a mere  suggestion 
by  the  Master  the  disciples  took  to  the  good  ways  of  life 
recommended  as  they  did  when  they  adopted  the  habit  of  one 
meal  a day  {Aradhayimsu  vata  me  bhikkhave  bhikkhO  ekam 
samayam  cittam.  Id  ha 'ham  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  amantesim. 
Aham  kho  bhikkhave  ekasanabhojanam  bhuhjami  ...  Etha 
turn  he' pi  bhikkhave  ekasanabhojanam  bhuhjatha  ...  Na  me 
bhikkhave  tesu  bhikkhusu  anusasanl  karanlya  ahosi 
sat'uppadakaranTyam  eva  me  bhikkhave  tesu  bhikkhusu  ahosi  - 
M. 1.124). 

The  incident  referred  to  in  the  Kakacupama  Sutta  clearly 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  Buddha's  early  disciples 
received  and  accepted  his  recommendations  regarding  the  way 
of  life  appropriate  for  the  monk.  The  Buddha  seems  at  first  to 
have  counted  on  the  sincerity  and  spiritual  earnestness  of  his 
early  disciples  for  the  success  of  his  religious  order.  It  was  his 
wish,  no  doubt,  to  manage  with  the  minimum  of  restrictive 
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regulations.  But  in  the  growing  monastic  community  whose 
numbers  were  rapidly  increasing,  laxity  in  discipline  was  bound 
to  appear  before  long.  The  Bhaddali  Sutta  indicates  a 
recognition  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Sarigha  at  two 
different  periods  within  one's  memory  ( Appaka  kho  tumhe 
bhaddali  ten  a samayena  ahuvattha  yada  vo  aham 
ajanlyasusupamam  dhammapariyayam  desesim.  Saras/'  tvam 
bhaddaITti  - M. 1.445/  The  strength  in  numbers,  the  popularity 
of  individuals  or  groups  and  the  maturity  of  the  members  of  the 
Sarigha  as  it  was  becoming  a long  established  institution,  were 
among  the  causes  of  corruption.1  The  Bhaddali  Sutta2  shows  us 
how  the  once  accepted  monastic  tradition  of  one  meal  a day 
which  is  recorded  in  the  KakacGpama  Sutta  and  which  had  also 
found  for  itself  a place  among  the  items  of  sTIa  as  a condition  of 
good  monastic  living3  had  to  be  reinforced  with  a restrictive 
regulation  making  it  an  offence  to  eat  out  of  regular  hours.4 
These  rgulations  which  are  called  sikkhapada  now  provide, 
beside  sTIa,  an  effective  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  good 
discipline  in  the  monastic  community. 


1 M. 1.445. 

2 M. 1.437. 

3 D. 1.64. 

4 Vin.IV.85:  Pac.37. 
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It  is  also  probable  that  the  Buddha  has  such  rebellious 
disciples  like  Bhaddali  in  mind  when  he  speaks  in  the 
Kakacupama  Sutta  of  the  willing  acceptance  of  the  one  meal  a 
day  recommendation  by  his  disciples  as  a thing  of  the  past. 
Inspite  of  the  general  agreement  that  abstinence  from 
irregularity  of  meals  was  wholesome  for  the  monastic  life,  yet 
certain  laxities  regarding  this  practice  are  noticeable  in  the  early 
Buddhist  monastic  community.  The  incident  which  brought 
about  the  promulgation  of  Pacittiya  37  is  such  an  instance.1  It 
was  certainly  an  offence  against  sTIa,  but  since  sila  had  no  legal 
status  the  offender  could  not  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
under  its  authority.  It  is  such  situations  as  these  which  mark  the 
introduction  of  sikkhapada  into  the  sphere  of  Buddhist  monastic 
discipline.  Thus,  in  the  Buddhist  Vinaya,  the  first  offender  who 
provokes  the  promulgation  of  a sikkhapada  is  declared  free,  in 
a legal  sense,  from  guilt  (anapatti ...  adikammikassa  - Vin.lll.33. 
etc.).  His  offence,  at  the  time,  is  against  an  item  of  slia  and  he 
could  not  therefore  be  legally  prosecuted  for  a pre- sikkhapada 
offence.  This  role  of  the  Vinaya,  that  it  serves  as  an  instrument 
of  prosecution,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  text  of  the  Vinaya 
itself.2  In  the  introduction  to  Pacittiya  72,  we  diccover  the  fear 
expressed  by  the  Chabbaggiya  monks  that  if  many  monks  are 


1 Ibid. 

2 Vin.IV.143. 
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conversant  with  the  text  of  the  Vinaya  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
accused  and  questioned  by  those  Masters  of  the  Vinaya  with 
regard  to  laxities  in  discipline  ( Sace  ime  vinaye  pakatahhuno 
bhavissanti  am  he  yen'icchakam  yad'icchakam  yavad'icchakam 
akaddhissanti  parikaddhissanti.  Handa  may  am  avuso  vinayam 
vivannema'ti  - Vin.IV.143).  Buddhaghosa  too,  explains  the  role 
of  sikkhapada  on  the  same  lines  when  he  says  that  in  the 
presence  of  sikkhapada  the  Sarigha  could  make  specific 
references  to  the  body  of  rules  and  make  just  and  legally  valid 
accusations.1 

A careful  analysis  of  the  history  of  Parajika  I reveals  the 
manner  in  which  the  authoritative  disciplinary  machinery  of  the 
Vinaya  came  to  be  set  up  in  gradual  stages.  The  Suttavibhariga 
records  that  Sudinna  committed  the  offence  of 
methunadhamma  (sexual  intercourse)  at  a time  when  the 
sikkhapada  on  this  point  had  not  been  promulgated.  It  is  said 
that  he  did  not  know  the  consequences  it  involved  (...  apahhatte 
sikkhapade  anadTnavadasso  - Vin.lll.1 8.).  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  here  that  anadTnavadasso  means  that  Sudinna  did  not 
know  that  his  act  was  an  offence  against  the  spirit  of  Buddhist 
monasticism.  Two  things  preclude  us  from  accepting  this 
position.  Some  time  after  the  commission  of  the  act  Sudinna  is 


1 VinA.1.224. 
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stricken  with  remorse  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  live  to 
perfection  his  monastic  life  ( atha  kho  ayasmato  sudinnassa 
ahu'd  eva  kukkuccam  ahu  vippatisaro  atabha  vata  me  na  vata 
me  labha  duttaddham  vata  me  na  vata  me  sutaddham  yava'ham 
evam  svakkhate  dhammavinaye  pabbajitva  nasakkhim 
yavajTvam  paripunnam  parisuddham  brahmacariyam  caritun'ti  - 
Vin.  111.19)  He  knows  and  feels  that  he  has  erred  and  brought 
ruin  upon  himself.  For  he  says  that  he  has  committed  a sinful 
deed  (Atthi  me  papam  kammam  katam  - Vin. III. 19).  Perhaps  it 
would  also  have  occurred  to  him  that  his  act  was  in  violation  of 
the  item  of  s/Ia  which  refers  to  the  practice  of  celibacy 
( A brahmacariyam  pahaya  brahmacarT  hoti  aracarJ  virato 
methuna  gamadhamma  - D.  1.63). 

Therefore  we  cannot  take  anadTnavadasso  to  mean  that 
Sudinna  did  not  know  that  methunadhamma  was  an  offence 
against  monastic  life.  Nor  does  he  claim  such  ignorance 
anywhere  during  the  inquiries  held  by  his  fellow  celibates  or  the 
Buddha.  Secondly,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  restrictive 
regulations  it  seems  to  have  been  very  clear  to  all  members  of 
the  Buddhist  Sarigha  that  according  to  what  the  Buddha  had 
declared  in  his  Dhamma,  the  offence  of  methunadhamma 
contradicts  the  spirit  of  true  renunciation  ( Nanu  avuso 
bhagavata  aneka-pariyayena  viragaya  dhammo  desito  no 
saragaya  visamyogaya  dhammo  desito  no  samyogaya 
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anupadanaya  d ham  mo  desito  no  saupadanaya  - Vin.lll.  1 9). 
Similarly,  the  Buddha  had  repeatedly  stated  to  the  monks  that 
gratification  of  sense  desires  was  in  no  way  permissible.  Both 
the  disciples  and  the  Buddha  remind  Sudinna  of  this  position 
( Nanu  avuso  bhagavata  anekapanyayena  kamanam  pahanam 
akkhatam  kamasahhanam  parihha  akkhata  kamapipasanam 
pativinayo  akkhato  kamavitakkanam  samugghato  akkhato 
kamapan'lahanam  vupasamo  akkhato  - Vin.  III.  2).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sikkhapada  on  methunadhamma,  i.e.  Parajika  I, 
which  came  to  be  laid  down  subsequently  does  no  more  than 
determine  the  gravity  of  the  offence  and  the  consequent 
punishment  it  involves.  Therefore  what  the  statement 
anadmavadasso  here  means  probably  is  that  abstinence  from 
methunadhamma  being  one  among  the  many  items  of  s/la, 
Sudinna  did  not  fully  apprehend  the  relative  seriousness  of  his 
offence. 

However,  this  passage  receives  a very  different 
interpretation  in  the  hands  of  Buddhaghosa.  The  commentator 
says  that  Sudinna  committed  the  act  of  methunadhamma 
thinking  that  it  was  not  wrong  because  he  did  not  realise  the 
consequences  which  the  Buddha  was  going  to  indicate  while 
laying  down  this  sikkhapada It  is  abundantly  clear  that 


1 VinA.1.213. 
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Sudinna  did  not  know  that  he  would  have  been  expelled  from 
the  Order  for  his  offence  had  he  not  been  the  first  to  be  guilty  of 
it,  because  this  penalty  came  to  be  categorically  stated  only  in 
the  sikkhapada  which  was  laid  down  after  the  commission  of 
the  offence  by  Sudinna.  But  we  are  unable  to  agree  with 
Buddhaghosa  when  he  says  that  Sudinna  did  not  know  that  he 
was  doing  something  wrong  and  thought  he  was  completely 
blameless  {anavajjasannT and  niddosasannJ).  This  interpretation 
does  not  seem  to  be  possible  unless  we  say  that  Sudinna  was 
completely  ignorant  of  the  Dhamma  or  we  take  the  words  vajja 
and  dosa  here  in  an  unnecessarily  restricted  legal  sense.  This 
is  obviously  what  Buddhaghosa  does  in  his  explanation  of 
anavajjasannT  and  niddosasannJ  ( AnadJnavadasso'ti  yam 
bhagava  idani  sikkhapadam  pan  nape nto  adJnavam  dasseti  tam 
apassanto  anavajjasannT  hutva...  ettha  pan  a adJnavam 
apassanto  niddosasannJ  ahosi.  Ten  a vuttam  anadJnavadasso'ti 
- VinA.1.213).  But  it  is  the  criteria  of  the  Dhamma  which  both 
Sudinna's  fellow-celibates  and  the  Buddha  adopt  in  chastising 
him.  Does  not  Sudinna  himself  admit  that  he  has  incurred  a 
guilt  ( Atthi  me  papam  kammam  katam  puranadutiyikaya 
methuno  dhammo  patisevito  - Vin.lll.1 9),  and  that  therefore  his 
monastic  life  has  been  a failure  {...yava'  ham  evam  svakkhate 
dhammavinaye  pabbajitva  nasakkhim  yavajJvam  paripunnam 
parisuddham  brahmacariyam  caritun'  ti  - Ibid.)?  Thus,  this 
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ignorance  of  the  possible  penalty  cannot  be  taken  as  rendering 
the  offender  blameless. 

It  is  possible  to  state  at  this  stage  that  the  sikkhapada  of  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka  have  been  evolved  as  instruments  of  prosecution 
with  a monastic  legal  validity,  against  offences  which  in  the 
general  text  of  the  Dhamma  are  put  down  as  improper  and 
unworthy  of  a monk,  which  sometimes  are  also  applicable  to 
laymen,  or  as  being  detrimental  to  the  spiritual  progress  of  the 
monk.  It  is  this  particular  character  of  the  sikkhapada  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  Vinaya  consists,  which  made  the  Vinaya 
so  obnoxious  to  quite  a number  of  rebellious  monks  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Master  ( Sace  ime  vinaye  pakatahhuno 
bhavissanti  am  he  yen'  icchakam  yad'  icchakam  yavad' 
icchakam  akaddhissanti  parikaddhissanti.  Handa  mayam  avuso 
vinayam  vivannema'  ti  - Vin.IV.134.).  The  need  for  such 
legalised  administration  of  the  Sarigha  arose  only  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  It  was  already  referred  to  above  how  the  Buddha 
recollects  with  pleasure  the  golden  age  of  the  Buddhist  Sarigha 
when  the  good  life  according  to  the  Master's  bidding  was 
practised  at  a mere  suggestion.1  According  to  a tradition 
preserved  in  the  Samantapasadika,2  this  sense  of  responsibility 
and  earnestness  among  the  members  of  the  Sarigha  lasted 


1 Supra  p.45  f. 

2 VinA.1.213. 
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only  twenty  years.  For  twenty  years  from  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Buddha,  says  the  tradition,  no  serious  offence  like  a 
Parajika  or  Sarighadisesa  was  ever  witnessed,  and  hence  there 
was  no  provocation  for  the  promulgation  of  Parajika  or 
Sarighadisesa  rules.  Then  there  began  to  appear  the  need  for 
legislation.  In  course  of  time  laxities  in  discipline  and 
lawlessness  among  the  members  of  the  monastic  community 
signalled  to  the  Buddha  that  the  time  had  come  to  lay  down 
restrictive  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  its  members  ( Yato  ca 
kho  bhaddali  idh'  ekacce  asavatthaniya  dhamma  sang  he 
patubhavanti  at  ha  sattha  savakanam  sikkhapadam  pahhapeti 
tesam  y'eva  asavatthaniyanam  dhammanam  patighataya  - 
M. 1.445.). 

In  the  Bhaddali  Sutta,  the  above  quoted  words  of  the  Buddha 
to  Bhaddali  that  he  lays  down  rules  and  regulations  only  as  the 
need  arises1  seem  to  come  at  a time  when  already  a fair 
number  of  regulations  had  been  laid  down.  This  fact  appears  to 
be  recognised  in  the  words  of  Bhaddali  as  he  questions  the 
Buddha  with  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
sikkhapada  ( Ko  pan  a bhante  hetu  ko  paccayo  yen'etarahi 
bahutarani  c'eva  sikkhapadani  honti  appatara  ca  bhikkhO 
ahhaya  santhahanti  - M. 1.445).  The  Buddha's  reply  to  this  is,  in 


1 M. 1.445. 
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fact,  in  defence  of  the  increase  of  regulations  which  is  said  to 
have  been  necessitated  by  the  steady  decline  in  morality  ( Evam 
hi  etam  bhaddali  hoti  sattesu  hayamanesu  saddhamme 
antaradhayamane  bahutarani  c'eva  sikkhapadani  honti 
appatara  ca  bhikkhO  ahhaya  santhahanti  - M. 1.445).  In  the 
Samyutta  Nikaya,  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  is  seen  making 
the  same  observation  about  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
sikkhapada .'  On  the  other  hand,  the  semi-historical  introduction 
to  the  Suttavibhariga  places  these  words  of  the  Buddha 
regarding  the  promulgation  of  the  rules  in  a different  context.1 2 
Here  the  Buddha  Gotama,  at  the  request  of  the  venerable 
Sariputta,  discusses  the  success  and  failure  of  the  monastic 
organizations  of  the  six  previous  Buddhas  from  Vipassi  to 
Kassapa  and  analyses  in  detail  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
these  vicissitudes.  In  addition  to  the  exhaustive  preaching  of  the 
Dhamma,  the  adequate  provision  of  restrictive  regulations  and 
the  institution  of  the  monastic  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  are 
considered  vital  for  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
monastic  order.3  It  is  further  recorded  that  the  venerable 


1 S. 11.224. 

2 Vin.lll.9ff. 

3 For  a different  type  of  Patimokkha  ritual  which  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Buddhas  of  the  past  see  Mahapadana  Sutta.  (D.ll.48f.) 
and  Anandattherauposathapahhavatthu  (DhpA.  111.2361). 
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Sariputta,  getting  wiser  by  the  experience  of  the  Buddhas  of  the 
past,  requests  the  Buddha  Gotama  to  lay  down  sikkhapada  and 
institute  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  for  the  guidance  of  his 
disciples.  The  Buddha  then  silences  Sariputta  saying  that  he 
himself  knows  the  proper  time  for  it,  and  repeats  the  rest  of  the 
argument  as  is  recorded  in  the  Bhaddali  Sutta  that  rules  and 
regulations  would  be  laid  down  only  as  the  occasion  demands. 
However,  there  are  two  noticeable  differences  in  these  two 
accounts.  In  the  Bhaddali  Sutta,  the  Buddha  tells  Bhaddali  that 
he  does  not  lay  down  sikkhapada  until  they  are  really 
necessitated  by  circumstances  and  that  with  the  appearance  of 
signs  of  corruption  in  the  Order  he  would  lay  down  sikkhapada 
for  their  arrest.  In  the  Suttavibhariga,  the  institution  of  the  ritual 
of  the  Patimokkha  is  added  to  this  as  a further  safeguard.  The 
absence  of  this  reference  to  the  Patimokkha  in  the  Bhaddali 
Sutta  does  not  entitle  us  to  argue  that  the  account  in  the 
Bhaddali  Sutta  is  therefore  anterior  to  the  institution  of  the 
Patimokkha  ritual.  It  may  be  that  since  sikkhapada  and  their 
gradual  increase  was  the  main  concern  of  Bhaddali,  the  Sutta 
speaks  about  the  promulgation  of  sikkhapada  alone  and  leaves 
from  it  any  reference  to  the  Patimokkha  ritual. 

The  second  point  is  far  more  interesting.  The  Bhaddali  Sutta 
has  five  items  as  causes  of  corruption  in  the  monastic  order. 
The  list  begins  with  mahatta  (greatness)  and  adds  iabhagga 
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(highest  gain),  yasagga  (highest  fame),  bahusacca  (great 
learning)  and  rattannuta  (seniority).  The  Suttavibhariga  has  only 
four  items  which  run  as  follows:  rattannumahatta  (greatness  of 
seniority),  vepullamahatta  (greatness  of  number), 
labhaggamahatta  (greatness  of  gain)  and  bahusaccamahatta 
(greatness  of  learning).  The  first  thing  we  notice  here  is  that 
while  mahatta  was  used  in  the  Bhaddali  Sutta  as  a specific 
condition  it  is  used  in  the  Suttavibhariga  as  a general  attribute. 
The  yasagga  of  the  former  is  also  left  out  in  the  latter.  In  the 
Suttavibhariga  list,  rattannumahatta  which  is  the  last  item  in  the 
Bhaddali  Sutta  takes  precedence  over  all  other  considerations. 
Consequently,  mahatta  which  headed  the  list  in  the  Bhaddali 
Sutta  takes  the  second  palce  in  the  Suttavibhariga  under  the 
new  name  of  vepullamahatta.  This  change  of  position,  and 
probably  also  of  emphasis  of  rattahhuta  \s  a significant  one.  For 
this  attribute  of  rattannuta,  both  in  relation  to  the  monastic 
community  as  well  as  to  individual  monks  seems  to  imply  their 
existence  over  a long  period  of  time.  Probably  at  the  time  of  the 
Bhaddali  Sutta,  rattannuta  as  cause  of  corruption  of  the 
monastic  community  was  only  beginning  to  gather  momentum. 
It  was  to  become  a potent  factor  only  in  the  years  to  come. 
Hence  it  would  not  have  been  in  proper  sequence  if  rattannuta 
as  a cause  of  corruption  headed  the  list  in  the  Bhaddali  Sutta.  It 
is  therefore  rightly  relegated  to  the  last  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  monks  was  then  a reality 
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and  was  no  doubt  a constant  cause  of  trouble.  The  Buddha's 
remarks  to  Bhaddali  imply  that  the  numbers  in  the  monastic 
community  at  that  time  were  not  as  few  as  they  used  to  be 
(. appaka  kho  turn  he  bhaddali  tena  samayena  ahuvattha  yada  vo 
aham  ajanJyasusupamam  dhammapariyayam  desesim.  Saras/' 
tvam  bhaddaUti  - M . 1 . 445) . 

On  the  whole,  the  Sariputta  episode  in  the  Suttavibhariga 
regarding  the  origin  of  sikkhapada , which  undoubtedly  is  a part 
of  the  compiler's  preface,  lacks  the  historicity  of  the  account  in 
the  Bhaddali  Sutta.  Sariputta's  inquiries  are  based  on  the  semi- 
legendary story  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  past.  According  to  the 
Suttavibhariga,  Sariputta's  request  to  the  Buddha  to  lay  down 
sikkhapada  and  institute  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  was 
prompted  by  an  observation  of  the  catastrophe  that  befell  the 
monastic  communities  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  past  which  were 
not  adequately  bound  by  restrictive  regulations.  This,  we  have 
no  doubt,  is  historically  based  on  what  was  actually  taking  palce 
in  the  monastic  community  of  Buddha  Gotama  himself  and  is 
projected  back  into  legendary  antiquity.  This  same  tendency  to 
seek  traditional  authority  is  seen  in  the  Mahapadana  Sutta 
where  the  biographies  of  the  six  previous  Buddhas  are 
modelled,  more  or  less,  on  the  main  outlines  of  the  life  of  the 
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historical  Buddha  Gotama.1  In  the  Buddhavagga  of  the 
Samyutta  Nikaya,  Buddha  Gotama's  quest  of  enlightenment  is 
similarly  reproduced  in  relation  to  the  Buddhas  of  the  past.2 
Furthermore,  in  the  Suttavibhariga,  the  discussion  on  the 
promulgation  of  sikkhapada  in  relation  to  the  asavatthaniya 
dhammaox  conditions  leading  to  corruption  which  is  placed  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  evidence  either  of  the  presence  of 
asavatthaniya  dhamma  or  the  promulgation  of  sikkhapada, 
appears  to  be  far  more  theoretical  than  the  account  in  the 
Bhaddali  Sutta  which  seems  to  analyse  the  situation  in  terms  of 
what  was  actually  taking  place.  Thus  the  Suttavibhariga 
account  appears  to  be,  more  or  less,  a romanticised  version  of 
what  is  recorded  in  the  Bhaddali  Sutta. 

A few  points  of  interest  seem  to  emerge  from  our  earlier 
reference  to  the  period  of  twenty  years  of  good  monastic 
discipline.3  While  stating  that  during  this  period  there  was  no 
provocation  for  the  promulgation  of  Parajika  or  Sarighadisesa 
rules,  the  Samantapasadika  goes  on  to  say  that  during  this 
period  the  Buddha  did  however  lay  down  rules  pertaining  to  the 
remaining  five  groups  of  lesser  offences  ( pahca 
khuddakapattikkhandha)  as  the  occasion  demanded  (Atha 


1 D. II. 1-54. 

2 S.ll.5ff. 

3 Supra  p.48. 
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bhagava  ajjhacaram  apassanto  parajikam  va  sanghadisesam 
va  na  pannapesi.  Tasmim  tasmim  pan  a vatthusmim  avasese 
panca-khuddakapattikkhandhe'va  pannapesi  - VinA.1.213.).  This 
note  of  the  Commentator  on  the  history  of  the  monastic 
regulations  seems  to  create  some  problems  of  anachronism.  Of 
the  five  groups  of  khuddakapatti  referred  to  here  we  note  that 
Thullaccaya,1  Dukkata2  and  Dubbhasita3  are  generally 
derivative  offences.  The  Dukkata  has  also  an  independent 
existence  under  the  Sekhiya  dhamma.4  The  Thullaccaya  on  the 
other  hand  is  derived  from  a Parajika  or  Sarighadisesa  offence. 
As  such,  it  is  difficult  to  push  the  Thullaccaya  back  to  a period 
when  the  major  offences  themselves  were  not  known  to  exist. 
In  fact,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  this  statement  of  the 
Samantapasadika  was  later  challenged  and  not  accepted  in  its 
entirety.  The  SaratthadTpanT  Vinaya  TTka  records  the  tradition  of 
a line  of  scholars  who  contend  that  the  five 
khuddakapattikkhandha  referred  to  here  could  only  be  what  the 
Buddha  laid  down  as  regulations  during  the  eight  years  which 
followed  his  rains-retreat  at  Veranja  in  the  twelth  year  of  his 


1 Vin.lll.30,  33  etc.  under  Parajika  I;  lbid.1 16  under  Sarighadisesa  I. 

2 Ibid. 36  under  Parajika  I;  lbid.1 18  under  Sarighadisesa.  I. 

3 Vin.IV.ll.  under  Pacittiya  2. 

4 Ibid. 185  ff. 
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enlightenment.  Apparently  they  do  not  concede  the 
promulgation  of  any  sikkhapada  anterior  to  this. 

But  the  author  of  the  □TTka  himself  supporting  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Samantapasadika  and  wishing  to  push  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  sikkhapada  of  the  lesser  type  to  an  earlier 
period,  seems  to  reject  this  amendent  ( Ke  ci  pana  tasmim 
tasmim  pana  vatthusmim 

avasesapahcakhuddakapattikkhandhe  eva  pahhapesTti  id  am 
dvadasame  vasse  verahjaya  vutthavassena  bhagavata  tato 
pa  tt hay  a atthavassabbhantare  pahhattasikkhapadam  sandhaya 
vuttan'ti  vadanti.  Tam  na  sundaram.  Tato  pubbe'pi 
sikkhapadapahhattiya  sabbhavato  - SaratthadTpanT.1.401.).  But 
neither  of  these  traditions  seem  to  question  the  antiquity  of  the 
Thullaccaya  over  the  two  major  offences  of  Parajika  and 
Sarighadisesa.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Thullaccaya  had 
already  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  group  of  five 
offences.  If  we  concede  the  existence  of  the  fivefold  group  of 
lesser  offences  from  the  early  days  of  the  Sasana,  prior  to  the 
rains-retreat  at  Veranja,  then  the  request  of  Sariputta  to  the 
Buddha  during  his  stay  at  Veranja,  asking  him  to  lay  down 
sikkhapada  for  the  guidance  of  the  monks  becomes 
considerably  incongruous.  The  SaratthadTpanT,  confronted  with 
this  anomaly,  explains  it  by  saying  that  the  request  of  Sariputta 
was  mainly  concerned  with  regulations  against  grosser  offences 
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( Pathamabodhiyam  pahcannam  iahukapattTnam 

sabbha  va  vacanen  'e  va  dhammasenapaissa 

sikkhapadapannattiyacana  visesato  garukapattipahhattiya 
patimokkhuddesassa  ca  hetubhOta'ti  datthabba 
SaratthadTpanT.1.401).  But  this  turns  out  to  be  a very  inadequate 
answer  which  only  tends  to  disintegrate  the  ingeniously  knitted 
episode  of  Sariputta  in  the  Suttavibhariga  regarding  the 
promulgation  of  sikkhapada  by  the  Buddha  for  the  guidance  of 
the  life  of  his  disciples. 

Another  instance  of  unwarranted  distortion  resulting  from 
commentarial  over-anxiety  is  found  in  Buddhaghosa's 
explanation  of  the  conditions  that  lead  to  the  corruption  of  the 
Sarigha  ( asavatthaniya  dhamma)  in  the  PapahcasudanT.1  Since 
it  is  said  both  in  the  Bhaddali  Sutta  and  the  Suttavibhariga  that 
the  Buddha  lays  down  sikkhapada  only  at  the  appearance  of 
signs  of  corruption  in  the  Sasana,  Buddhaghosa  tries  to  indicate 
some  sikkhapada  from  the  extant  Vinaya  Pitaka  as  resulting 
from  those  said  conditions.  The  result,  however,  is  intriguing. 
Although  the  appearance  of  asavatthaniya  dhamma  has 
repeatedly  been  mentioned  as  prompting  the  promulgation  of 
sikkhapada , Buddhaghosa  is  able  to  bring  before  us  as 
consequent  sikkhapada  only  about  six  Pacittiya  rules  and  two 


1 MA.III.154  ff. 
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regulations  regarding  Dukkata  offences.  He  has  obviously 
missed  the  mark.  There  is  no  doubt  that  through  some  tradition 
which  he  inherited  he  has  too  narrowly  viewed  these 
asavatthaniya  dhamma  and  the  conditions  that  lead  to  their 
appearance.  Further,  if  as  he  has  stated  in  the 
Samantapasadika,1  the  five  groups  of  minor  rules  had  already 
been  laid  down  previously,  prior  to  the  provocation  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  major  rules  at  the  appearance  of  the 
asavatthaniya  dhamma,  then  it  does  not  appear  convincing  to 
regard  these  minor  offences  which  Buddhaghosa  quotes 
without  any  reference  to  major  ones  as  resulting  from  those 
conditions.  This  unwarranted  identification  of  Buddhaghosa  has 
in  no  way  contributed  to  explain  or  emphasise  the  point  that  the 
conditions  mentioned  both  in  the  Bhaddali  Sutta  and  the 
Suttavibhariga  tended  to  corrupt  the  monastic  organization, 
thus  compelling  the  Buddha  to  set  up  a body  of  regulations  and 
thereby  arrest  this  decay.  At  this  stage  the  instructions  of  the 
Dhamma  proved  ineffective  and  nothing  without  monastic  legal 
validity  would  have  compelled  the  offenders  to  submit 
themselves  to  correction  and  punishment. 

We  have  now  seen  the  introduction  into  Buddhist 
monasticism  of  restrictive  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 


1 VinA.1.213. 
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maintaining  good  discipline  and  furthering  the  spiritual  progress 
of  the  disciple.  Ten  considerations  are  listed  under  Parajika  I as 
well  as  several  other  sikkhapada  as  having  motivated  the 
Buddha  to  lay  down  sikkhapada}  The  Buddha  declared  that  he 
lays  down  sikkhapada\.o  serve  the  following  needs: 


1 Vin. 111.21;  IV.9.  See  A.1.98  for  an  enlarged  list.  Also  see  supra 
p.17.n.1. 
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1 . Sahghasutthutaya:  well-being  of  the  Sarigha. 

2.  Sarighaphasutaya:  convenence  of  the  Sarigha. 

3.  Dummankunam  pugga/anam  niggahaya:  restraint  of  evil- 
minded  persons. 

4.  Pesalanam  bhikkhunam  phasuviharaya:  ease  of  well- 
behaved  monks. 

5.  Ditthadhammikanam  asavanam  samvaraya:  restraint 
against  the  defilements  of  this  life. 

6.  Samparayikanam  asavanam  patighataya:  eradication  of 
the  defilements  of  the  life  after. 

7.  Appasannanam  pasadaya:  for  the  conversion  of  new 
adherents. 

8.  Pasannanam  bhiyyobhavaya:  enhancement  of  the  faith  of 
those  already  converted. 

9.  Saddhammatthitiya:  stability  and  continuance  of  the 
Dhamma. 

10.  VinayanuggahayaAudhefance  of  the  good  discipline. 

These  seem  to  cover  mainly  the  individual  and  collective 
welfare  of  the  disciples,  the  relation  of  the  disciples  to  the 
laymen  on  whom  they  are  dependent,  and  the  spiritual 
attainments  for  the  sake  of  which  the  disciples  take  to  the 
monastic  life.  However,  it  is  clear  to  us  from  statements  in 
Canonical  Pali  literature  that  these  sikkhapada  did  not,  on  their 
introduction,  completely  displace  sJIa  from  its  position  as  the 
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basis  of  a disciple's  monastic  development.1  True  to  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  instituted,  they  helped  to  augment  sTIa.  In  a 
statement  in  the  Sekha  Sutta  which  enumerates  the  virtues 
which  make  a disciple  to  be  one  who  is  endowed  with  good 
living,  i.e.  sllasampanno,  sTIa  still  seems  to  hold  its  basic 
position  while  the  discipline  through  sikkhapada  and  other 
means  are  added  on  to  it  ( kathan  ca  mahanama  ariyasavako 
sllasampanno  hoti.  Id  ha  mahanama  ariyasavako  sTiava  hoti 
patimokkhasamvarasamvuto  vi ha  rati  acaragocarasampanno 
anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavT  samadaya  sikkhati 
sikkhapadesu.  M.  1.355).  The  Buddha  appears  to  lay  special 
emphasis  on  sl/a  while  speaking  of  the  items  which  form  the 
foundation  for  the  spiritual  development  of  the  monk  ( Tasma' 
t'iha  tvam  bhikkhu  adim  eva  visaodhehi  kusa/esu  dhammesu. 
Ko  o'  adi  kusaianam  dhammanam.  Id  ha  tvam  bhikkhu 
patimokkhasamvarasamvuto  viharahi  acaragocarasampanno 
anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavT  samadaya  sikkhahi 
sikkhapadesu.  Yato  kho  tvam  bhikkhu  sTIam  nissaya  sT/e 
patitthaya  ime  cattaro  satipatthane  evam  bhavessasi  tato 
tuyham  bhikkhu  ya  ratti  va  divaso  va  agamissati  vuddhi  y'  eva 
patkahkha  kusa/esu  dhammesu  no  parihanTti  - S.V.  1 87). 


1 M. 1.33,355;  111.2,134;  A.II. 14  etc. 
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According  to  the  definition  of  sTiasampanno  quoted  above, 
further  to  sTIa,  the  sikkhapada  are  drawn  into  the  life  of  the 
disciple  as  providing  the  necessary  guidance  for  his  spiriual 
development.  He  is  called  upon  to  train  and  discipline  himself  in 
terms  of  the  sikkhapada  ( samadaya  sikkhahi  sikkhapadesu). 
The  Vajjiputtaka  monk  who  confesses  to  the  Buddha  his 
inability  to  conform  to  the  complete  monastic  discipline  admits 
his  weakness  that  he  cannot  discipline  himself  in  terms  of  the 
vast  dody  of  sikkhapada  which  are  recited  regularly  every 
fortnight  ( Sadhikam  idam  bhante  diyaddhasikkhapadasatam 
anvaddhamasam  uddesam  agacchati.  Na'ham  bhante  ettha 
sakkomi  sikkhitun'ti  - A.1.230).  It  is  implied  here  that  these 
sikkhapada  now  form  the  main  stay  of  the  Sasana  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  Sarigha.  At  this  stage,  with  the 
largely  increased  number  of  sikkhapada  governing  the  life  of 
the  monk,  there  arose  the  need  to  draw  a distinction  between 
the  young  noviciate  monks  called  the  samanera  and  the  monks 
of  senior  status  who  on  being  twenty  years  of  age  have  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  upasampanna.  The  noviciates  are  given 
a code  of  ten  regulations  as  items  of  compulsary  training  and 
the  use  of  the  word  sikkhapada  is  extended  to  cover  these  as 
well.1  Nine  out  of  these  sikkhapada  are  traceable  back  to  sila: 


1 Vin.1.83. 
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nos. 1-4  and  9-13  in  the  lists  of  sTIa  recommended  for  the  monk.1 2 3 
The  regulation  regarding  the  use  of  intoxicants  is  introduced  as 
the  fifth  item.  It  is  also  the  fifth  item  in  the  lists  of  fivefold  and 
eightfold  sTIa  laid  down  for  the  laymen.  But  this  one  relating  to 
intoxicants  had  no  place  in  the  earlier  lists  of  sTIa  of  the  monk. 
Reference  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  is  also  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  the  lists  of  satta  and  dasa  kammapatha .-  Nor  does  it 
appear  under  dasa  kusala  or  akusa/a  kamma?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  that  we 
discover  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  prohibition  of 
intoxicants  for  the  monks.4  It  is  based  on  the  very  sound 
common  sense  consideration  whether  one  should  drink  or  take 
in  [ the  root  / pa  to  drink  being  also  used  in  the  sense  of  - to 
smoke  ] anything  which  would  make  one  lose  one's  sense  of 
judgement  (Api  nu  kho  bhikkhave  tarn  patabbam  yam  pivitva 
visannl assa'ti  - Vin.IV .110).  A more  developed  and  elaborated 
account  of  this  incident,  coupled  with  a 'story  of  the  past'  has 
found  a place  in  the  Jataka  collection.5 


1 See  Samannaphala  Sutta:  D.l.63f. 

2 S.II.1 67f. 

3 M.  1.47. 

4 See  Pacittiya  51:  Vin. IV. 108-10. 


5  J.l.360f. 
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Of  the  ten  sikkhapada  laid  down  for  the  samanera , the  first 
five  seem,  more  or  less,  inviolable.  The  samanera  \s  liable  to  be 
expelled  for  the  violation  of  any  one  of  them  ( Tasma  yo 
panatipatadisu  ekam'pi  kammam  karoti  so  iihganasanaya 
nasetabbo  - VinA.V.1014).  Buddhaghosa  further  stresses  this 
distinction  between  the  first  five  and  the  latter  five  of  these 
dasasikkhapadani  when  he  says  that  the  violation  of  the  former 
leads  to  the  expulsion  of  a samanera  while  the  violation  of  the 
latter  lead  to  the  imposition  of  specific  punishments  ( Dasasu 
sikkhapadesu  pu rim  an  am  pancannam  atikkamo  nasanavatthu 
pacchimanam  atikkamo  dandakammavatthu.  VinA.V.1012).  It  is 
these  first  five  sikkhapada  which  are  also  spoken  of  as  the  code 
of  the  laymen's  discipline  ( Te  aramikabhuta  va  upasakabhuta 
va  pahcasu  sikkhapadesu  samadaya  vattanti  -M.  II.  5).  It  has 
come  to  be  the  standardised  pattern,  for  all  times,  of  basic  good 
living  for  the  layman.  It  is  said  in  the  Dhammapada  that  a man, 
by  the  neglect  of  these  considerations,  brings  about  his  own 
ruin  in  this  very  life: 


Yo  panam  atipateti  musavadah  ca  bhasati 
loke  adinnam  adiyati  para  da  rah  ca  gacchati 
suramerayapanah  ca  yo  naro  anuyuhjati 
idh'eva  eso  iokasmim  mu  lam  khanati  attano. 

Dhp.vv.  246-47. 
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A Cakkavatti  king  is  also  presented  as  upholding  this  fivefold 
code  of  lay  ethics  [Raja  mahasudassano  evam  aha  pano  na 
hantabbo  adinnam  na  adatabbam  kamesu  miccha  na  cantabba 
musa  na  bhanitabba  majjam  na  patabbam  yathabhuttah  ca 
bhuhjatha'ti.  D. II. 173).  Perhaps  the  fact  that  these  five 
sikkhapada,  with  the  adjustment  of  abrahmacariya-veramanT  or 
complete  celibacy  to  read  as  kamesu  micchacara-veramanl  or 
chaste  moral  behaviour  in  the  case  of  laymen's  sTIa,  were 
shared  in  common  both  by  the  laymen  and  the  noviciate  monks 
made  them  inviolable  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

The  Suttas  also  record  countless  occasions  on  which  the 
Buddha  advises  his  disciples  without  any  reference  to  sTIa  or 
sikkhapada , to  conduct  and  discipline  themselves  in  a specific 
manner  ( evam  hi  vo  bhikkhave  sikkhitabbam).'  It  is  often  said  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dhamma  ( Tasma  f iha  bhikkhave 
d ham  mam  yeva  sakkaronto  d ham  mam  garukaronto  dhammam 
apacayamana  suvaca  bhavissama  sovacassatam  apajjisama'ti 
evam  hi  vo  bhikkhave  sikkhitabbam  - M.  1.1 26).  Not  only  did  this 
form  another  source  of  discipline  from  the  earliest  times  but 
also  supplemented  si/a  which  regulated  discipline  in  terms  of 
word  and  deed,  by  bringing  within  its  fold  mental  discipline  as 
well.  This  is  clearly  evident  in  the  Buddha's  advice  to  the 


1 M. 1 . 1 23ff. , 27 Iff.;  11.239. 
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Bhikkhus  in  the  KakacGpama  Sutta  where  they  are  asked  to  rid 
themselves  of  anger,  hatred  and  ill-will  and  develop  love  and 
magnanimity  ( Tatra'pi  kho  bhikkhave  evarn  sikkhitabbam  na 
c'eva  no  cittam  viparinatam  bhavissati  na  ca  papikam  vacam 
niccharessama  hitamukampT  ca  viharissama  mettacitta  na 
dosantara  tan  ca  puggalam  mettasahagatena  cetasa  pharitva 
viharissama  tadarammanah  ca  sabbavantam  iokam 
mettasahagatena  cetasa  vipuiena  mahaggatena  appamanena 
averena  abyapajjhena  pharitva  viharissama'ti  - M. 1.129).  In  the 
passage  cited  above,  although  certain  patterns  of  conduct  are 
idicated  to  the  monks,  yet  there  are  evidently  no  sikkhapada. 
What  is  referred  to  here  is  self-acquired  discipline:  evarn  vo  hi 
bhikkhave  sikkhitabbam.  We  also  notice  that  sikkha  in  its  most 
liberal  sense,  without  the  aid  of  sikkhapada,  not  only  thus 
regulated  conduct  but  also  urged  the  disciple  to  his  highest 
culture,  the  attainment  of  wisdom  [ Jaramaranam  bhikkhave 
ajanata  apassata  yathabhutam  jaramarane  yathabhuta-hanaya 
sikkha  karanTya.  E vam . . . catusaccikam  ka  tab  bam  - S . 1 1 . 1 3 1 ) . 

We  may  now  safely  conclude  that  siia,  sikkha  and 
sikkhapada  form  the  foundations  of  the  life  of  brahmacariya  in 
Buddhism.  Not  only  do  we  find  these  perfectly  co-ordinated  but 
at  times  almost  identified  with  one  another.  With  reference  to 
the  dichotomous  division  of  Abhisamacarika  and  Adibrahma- 
cariyika,  siia  and  sikkha  ate  used  as  though  they  were  identical 
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with  sikkhapada  as  their  subject  matter.  The  Ariguttara  Nikaya 
divides  sikkha  into  these  two  categories  and  includes  under 
Abhisamacarika  sikkha  the  regulations  which  determine  the 
outward  conduct  of  the  monk  in  relation  to  the  laymen  on  whose 
good  will  he  is  dependent  ( Idha  bhikkhave  maya  savakanam 
abhisamacarika  sikkha  pahhatta  appasannanam  pasadaya 
pasannanam  bhiyyobhavaya.  Yatha  bhikkhave  maya 
savakanam  abhisamacarika  sikkha  pahhatta  appasannanam 
pasadaya  pasannanam  bhiyyobhavaya  tatha  so  tassa  sikkhaya 
akkhandakarT  hoti  acchiddakarT  asabaiakarT  samadaya  sikkhati 
sikkhapadesu.  A. II. 243).  The  Commentary  to  the  Ariguttara 
Nikaya,  in  more  than  one  place,  defines  Abhisamacarika  as 
vattavasena  pahhattasTia  or  rules  of  propriety.1  The 
Adibrahmacariyika  sikkha,  on  the  other  hand,  contributes 
towards  the  attainment  of  complete  freedom  from  suffering 
which  is  the  goal  of  the  life  of  brahmacariya  ( Puna  ca  param 
bhikkhave  maya  savakanam  adibrahmacariyika  sikkha  pahhatta 
sabbaso  samma  dukkhakkhayaya....  sikkhapadesu.  A. 1 1.243). 

Thus  it  is  clear  from  both  the  text  and  the  commentarial 
notes  of  the  above  two  passages  that  Abhisamacarika  and 
Adibrahmacariyika  sikkha  in  Buddhism  stood  complementary  to 
each  other  and  that  they  did  cover  from  the  earliest  times  the 


1 AA. III. 217,  228,410. 
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social  as  well  as  religious  aspects  of  Buddhist  monasticism. 
Considering  the  importance  which  the  Buddha  attached  from 
the  very  inception  of  the  Sasana  to  the  good  will  of  the  lay 
public  there  is  litle  doubt  that  Abhisamacarka  sikkha  too,  must 
have  played  an  important  part.  The  Vinaya  Pitaka  regards  both 
these  as  two  important  aspects  of  training  through  which  a 
teacher  should  put  his  pupil  [ Patibaio  hoti  antevasim  va 
saddhiviharim  va  abhisamacarikaya  sikkhaya  sikkhapetum 
adibrahmacariyikaya  sikkhaya  vinetumV\v\.\.QA). 

In  the  Visuddhimagga,  Buddhaghosa  divides  sJta  into 
Abhisamacarika  and  Adibrahmacariyika,  thus  exhausting 
between  them  the  complete  monastic  discipline  and  culture 
which  leads  up  to  the  termination  of  dukkha.  According  to 
Buddhaghosa,  the  Abhisamacarika  si/a  as  the  lesser  of  the  two 
consists  of  all  sikkhapada  which  are  designated  as  minor  in 
character  (yani  va  sikkhapadani  khuddanukhuddakanTti  vuttani 
idam  abhisamacarikasJiam  sesam  adibrahmacariyikam.  Vism..l. 
Ill  f.).  The  rest  of  the  sikkhapada  form  the  Adibrahmacariyika. 
Buddhaghosa  makes  the  groups  more  specific  when  he  divides 
the  contents  of  the  Vinaya  into  two  categories  as  follows.  The 
Adibrahmacaryika  consists  of  the  contents  of  the  twofold 
Vibhariga.  The  instructions  of  the  Khandhakas  form  the 
Abhisamacarika,  perfection  in  which  assures  the  attainment  of 
the  other  ( Ubhatovibhahgapariyapannam  va 
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adibrahmacariyikam  khandhaka  vattapariyapannam 

abhisamacarikam  Tassa  sampattiya  adibrahmacariyikam 
sampajjati  -Vism.1.12).  In  the  Samantapasadika  Buddhaghosa 
presents  the  latter  classification  as  Khandhakavatta  and 
Sekhapannatti  ( Abhisamacarikaya  sikkhaya'ti  khandhakavatte 
vinetum  na  patibaio  hotTti  attho.  Adibrahmacariyikaya'ti 
sekhapannattiyam  vinetum  na  patibaio'ti  attho  - Vin  A.V.989L). 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that 
Buddhaghosa  not  only  admits  the  higher  role  of  the  discipline 
brought  about  by  the  Ubhato  Vibhariga,  but  also  emphasises  at 
the  same  time  the  important  basic  character,  in  his  opinion,  of 
the  discipline  brought  about  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Khandhakas.  Thus  we  notice  that  both  these  items  of 
Abhisamacarika  and  Adibrahmacariyika  are,  according  to 
Budhaghosa,  products  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka.  The  Vinaya  Pitaka 
in  its  codified  and  legalised  form,  was  designed  to  safeguard 
the  monsastic  discipline  and  contribute  thereby  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  spiritual  development  envisaged  in  the 
Suttas.  With  the  decline  of  morality  and  the  waning  spiritual 
earnestness  among  the  members  of  the  monastic  community 
such  rigorous  and  binding  discipline  as  is  evident  in  the  Vinaya 
Pitaka  would  have  become  indispensable.  The  liberalism  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Suttas  had  to  become,  ere  long,  a thing  of 
the  past.  We  come  to  a stage  when  not  only  the  Patimokkha  but 
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the  entire  discipline  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  is  looked  upon  as  the 
fundamental  basis  on  which  the  Buddhist  spiritual  perfection  of 
t/sso  sikkha  had  to  be  founded. 

According  to  this  view  Abhisamacarika  sikkha  which  is 
perfected  through  the  discipline  of  the  Khandhakas  had  to  be 
accomplished  first  before  the  perfection  of  sekha  dhamma.  On 
a comparison  of  commentarial  notes  we  discover  that  this 
sekha  dhamma  is  equated  by  Buddhaghosa  to  sekha 
pannattisTia.  ( Sekham  dhamman  'ti  sekkapannattiyam 
AA. III. 228).  In  the  Samantapasadika,  Buddhaghosa  defines 
Adibrahmacariyika  sikkha  as  sekhapannatti. 

(. Adibrahmacariyikaya'ti  sekhapannattiyam.  VinA.V.990).  Thus 
the  sekha  dhamma  which  can  be  perfected  only  after  the 
Abhsamacarika  sikkha  is  none  other  than  the 

Adibrahmacariyika  sikkha.  According  to  a statement  in  the 
Ariguttara  Nikaya,  it  is  only  after  these  two  stages  of 
Abhisamacarika  and  Adibrahmacariyika  sikkha  that  the 
successive  development  through  sTIa,  samadhi  and  pahha  are 
considered  possible.  (So  vata  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  ... 
abhisamacarikam  dhammam  aparipuretva  sekham  dhammam 
paripuressatrti...  sekham  dhammam  apanpuretva 

sTIakkhandham  paripuresstT  ti. sHakkhandham  aparipuretva 

samadhikkhandham  paripOressati  samadhikkahndham 
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aparipuretva  pahhakkhandham  paripOressatTti  n'etam  thanam 
vijjati.  A. III. 15). 

Here  we  are  led  to  take  note  of  two  different  views  with 
regard  to  the  perfection  of  monastic  life.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Abhisamacarika  and  Adibrahmacariyika  sikkha  are  looked  upon 
as  exhausting  between  them  the  complete  monastic  discipline 
and  culture  leading  up  to  the  termination  of  dukkha.  (Note: 
Puna  ca  pa  ram  bhikkhave  may  a savakanam  adibrahmacariyika 
sikkha  pannatta  sabbaso  samma  dukkhkkhayaya.  A. 11.243).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Adibrahmacariyika  sikkha  came  to  be 
narrowly  defined,  thus  allowing  for  the  integration  of  these  two 
sikkha,  i.e.  Abhisamacarika  and  Adibrahmacariyika  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  perfection  of  sJia,  samadhi  and  pahha  which  once 
existed  independently  as  a system  of  monastic  culture  under 
the  name  of  tisso  sikkha.  (Note/  Sakkhasi  pan  a tvam  bhikkhu 
tJsu  sikkhasu  sikkhitum  ...  tasma  tuyham  bhikkhu  adhisTiam'pi 
sikkhato  adhicittam'pi  sikkhato  adhipahham'pi  sikkha  to  rago 
pahTyissati doso pahTyissati moho pahTyissati.  A. 1 .230.). 

We  have  thus  witnessed  in  the  above  discussion  the  origin 
and  development  of  Buddhist  monastic  discipline  in  terms  of 
sTia,  sikkha  and  sikkhapada  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  threefold  sikkha  and  to  the  more  codified  texts  of  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka.  They  all  contribute  their  share  to  the  perfection 
of  the  spiritual  development  of  the  disciple  and  to  the  attainment 
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of  the  goal  of  Arahantship  which  Buddhism,  as  a way  of  life, 
offers  its  followers. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Further  Aids  to  Monastic  Perfection 


In  the  preceding  chapter  we  pointed  out  the  basic  position 
which  s/Ia  occupies  in  the  spiritual  development  of  the  Buddhist 
disciple  and  the  manner  in  which  sTIa  came  to  be  related  to 
sikkha  and  sikkhapada.  Besides  these,  the  Suttas  also  know  of 
a number  of  other  items,  which  together  with  the  above, 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  a disciple.  In  the  Samahhaphala 
Sutta,  for  instance,  we  find  an  account  of  what  constituted  the 
perfect  character  of  the  good  monk.  'Having  thus  become  a 
recluse  he  dwells,  1 .disciplined  by  the  restraints  of  the 
Patimokkha,  2. endowed  with  the  propriety  of  behaviour  and 
conduct,  3. heedful  even  of  the  slightest  misdeeds,  4. disciplining 
himself  in  terms  of  the  moral  injunctions,  5. possessed  of 
blameless  word  and  deed,  6. virtuous  in  his  livelihood,  7.full  of 
moral  virtue,  8. with  well  restrained  sense  organs,  9. endowed 
with  mindfulness  and  awareness,  and  10. full  of  contentment.’ 
(Evam  pabbajito  samano  1. patimokkhasamvarasamvuto 
viharati,  2.acaragocara-sampanno,  S.anumattesu  vajjesu 
bhayadassavl,  A.samadaya  sikkhati  sikkhapadesu, 
5 . kayakamma  vaclkammena  samannagato  kusalena,  6.pan- 
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suddhajtvo,  1 .sllasampanno,  S.indriyesu  guttadvaro, 

9 . satisampajannena  samannagato,  1 0 . santuttho.  D . 1 . 63) . 

Explaining  further  the  items  which  are  mentioned  here,  the 
Sutta  deals  first  with  the  concept  of  sllasampanno  (7),  making 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  its  many  aspects.  The  Sutta  proceeds 
thereafter  to  indn'yesu  guttadvaro  (8),  satisampajannena 
samannagato  (9)  and  santuttho  (10).  In  its  summing  up  too,  the 
Sutta  is  concerned  only  with  these  four  items  (So  imina  ca 
ariyena  sTtakkhandhena  samannagato  imina  ca  ariyena 
indriyasamvarena  samannagato  imina  ca  ariyena 
satisampajannena  samannagato  imaya  ca  ariyaya  santutthiya 
samannagato  vivittam  senasanam  bhajati.  D.1.71).  Thus  we  are 
naturally  led  to  associate  the  first  six  items  of  the  above  list  from 
patimokkhasamvarasamvuto  (1)  to  parisuddhajlvo  (6)  with 
sllasampanno  and  consider  them  as  subdivisions  of  the  latter. 
Of  these  six  items,  the  first  four  have  already  appeared  together 
with  sTiava,  in  the  difinitions  of  sllasampanno  ( Kathah  ca 
mahanama  ariyasavako  sllasampanno  hoti.  idha  mahanama 
ariyasavako  sTiava  hoti  patimokkhasamvarasamvuto  vi ha rati 
acaragocarasampanno  anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavJ 
samadaya  sikkhati  sikkhapadesu.  M.1.355).1  Buddhaghosa 
helps  us  to  include  the  remaining  two  items  also  under  the 


1 See  also  M. 1.33, 36;  111.2,134;  S.V.187;  A.II.14. 
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category  of  sTia.  In  the  SumarigalavilasinT  he  takes  these  two 
( kayakamma  vaclkammena  samannagato  kusalena  and 
parisuddhajTvo)  as  complementary  to  each  other  and  points 
them  out  to  be  really  amounting  to  one  thing,  namely  slta 
( Yasma  idam  ajTvaparisuddhisTiam  nama  na  akase  va 
rukkhaggadisu  va  uppajjati  kayavacidvaresu  eva  pan  a uppajjati 
tasma  tassa  uppattidvaradassanattham 

hayakammavacTkammena  samannagato  kusalena'ti  vuttam. 
Yasma  pana  tena  samannagato  tasma  pansuddhajlvo. 
Mandiyaputtasuttantavasena  va  etam.  Tattha  hi  katamah  ca 
thapati  kusa/am  sTIam.  Kusa/am  kayakammam  vaclkammam. 
Parisuddham  ajlvam'pi  kho  aham  thapati  sliasmim  vadamTti 
vuttam.  DA.I.181f.).  Buddhaghosa  is,  no  doubt,  backed  here  by 
the  Canonical  texts.  The  Mandiyaputta  Sutta  which  he  quotes  is 
none  other  than  the  Samanamandika  Sutta  of  the  Majjhima 
Nikaya1  where  ajTvaparisuddhi  is  recognised  as  a part  of  good 
sTia. 

After  s/7aand  its  accessory  virtues  we  are  introduced  to  three 
further  items  in  the  spiritual  development  of  the  Buddhist 
disciple,  viz.  indriyesu  guttadvarata,  satisampajahha  and 
santutthl  These  together  with  sTia , are  to  be  achieved  and 
accomplished  before  the  disciple  embarks  on  his  inner 


1 M.  11.27. 
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purification,  commencing  with  the  elimination  of  the  five 
nTvarana -1  Indriyasamvara  or  indriyesu  guttadvarata,  restraint  of 
senses  referred  to  above,  appears  to  take  the  disciple  to  a 
stage  beyond  sila  in  that  it  aims  at  the  discipline  of  the  body  as 
well  as  of  the  mind  for  the  sake  of  further  inner  development. 
The  disciple  begins  to  regulate,  in  the  light  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Master,  his  responses  to  the  external  world  through  the 
sense  organs  so  as  not  to  allow  evil  thoughts  which  result  from 
excessive  desires  and  dislikes  to  get  the  better  of  him.  He 
needs  a cultivated  outlook  for  this  purpose.  He  has  to  guard  his 
senses  with  cautions  neutrality  {So  cakkhuna  ruparn  disva  na 
nimittaggahl  hoti  na'nubyanjanaggahT  yatv'adhikaranam  enam 
cakkhundriyam  asamvutam  vi ha  ran  tarn  abhijjha  domanassa 
papaka  akusaia  dhamma  anvassaveyyum  tassa  samvaraya 
patipajjati  rakkhati  cakkhundriyam.  D . 1 . 70f . )2 

The  significant  part  indriyasamvara  thus  plays  in  the  religious 
life  of  a Buddhist  disciple  is  amply  illustrated  in  the 
Mahatanhasarikhaya  Sutta.  It  points  out  how  unguarded  senses 
upset  the  poise  of  mind  and  enslave  one  to  his  sense 
experiences  (So  cakkhuna  ruparn  disva  piyarupe  rupe  sarajjati 
appiyarupe  rupe  vyapajjati  anupatthitakayasati  ca  viharati 


1 D. 1.70-71;  M. 1.1 79-80,  267-68,  345-46. 

2 See  also  M.l.179ff,  267ff,  345f. 
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parittacetaso  tan  ca  cetovimuttim  pahhavimuttim  yathabhutam 
nappajanati  yattha'ssa  te  papaka  akusaia  dhamma  aparisesa 
nirujjhanti.  So  evarn  anurodhavirodham  samapanno  yam  kan  ci 
vedanam  vedeti  sukham  va  dukkham  va  adukkhamasukham  va 
so  tam  vedanam  abhinandati  abhivadati  ajjhosaya  titthati. 
M.  1.266).  This  in  turn,  it  is  pointed  out,  leads  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  samsaric  process  which  the  Buddhist  disciple  strives  to 
transcend  ( Tassa  tam  vedanam  abhinandato  abhivadato 
ajjhosaya  titthato  uppajjati  nandl  ya  vedanasu  nandJ 
tadupadanam  tassupadanapaccaya  bhavo  bhapvaccaya  jati 
jatipaccaya  jaramaranam  sokapandeva-dukkha- 

domanassupayasa  sambhavanti.  Evam  e tassa  keva tassa 
dukkhakkandhassa  samudayo  hoti.  Ibid.),  tndnyasamvara  or 
restraint  over  sense-faculties  is  also  valued  elsewhere  as 
paving  the  way  to  sJta.  It  is  said  that  in  the  absence  of 
indriyasamvara,  sJta  would  be  without  support  ( tndriyasam vare 
bhikkhave  asati  indriyasamvaravipannassa  hatupanisam  hoti 
sJtam.  A. III. 360).  Hirotappa,  the  sense  of  shame  and  fear  in 
doing  what  is  wrong,  is  sometimes  added  as  a virtue  which 
necessarily  precedes  indriyasamvara.'  Satisampajahha  or 
mental  alertness  and  awareness  is  considered  to  be  the  first 
and  foremost  in  this  whole  process  of  acquiring  personal 


1 A.IV.99. 
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discipline.1  Regardless  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed,  they 
all  aim  jointly  at  vimuttiox  the  final  liberation  from  samsara. 

Besides  this,  indriyasamvara  has  a secondary  importance  in 
that  it  contributes  to  the  successful  practice  of  the  monastic  life. 
It  is  said  that  indriyasamvara  sustains  the  life  of  brahmacariya\ 
indriyasamvaro  brahmacariyassa  aharo.  A.V.136.  Expressed 
negatively,  it  is  implied  that  the  lack  of  indriyasamvara  is  an 
impediment  to  it:  indriya'samvaro  brahmacariyassa  paripantho. 
Ibid.  The  lure  of  sensual  pleasures  which  a pabbajita  has  to 
renounce  on  leaving  the  household  life  was  a great  force 
against  which  he  had  to  be  constantly  armed.  On  taking  to  the 
monastic  career,  if  the  pabbajita  did  not  acquire  proper  control 
over  his  senses,  temptations  of  kama  would  not  only  defile  his 
mind  but  also  wreck  his  whole  monastic  life,  swallowing  him  up 
in  the  whirl  of  worldly  pleasures  (So  evam  pabbajito  samano 
pubbanhasamayam  nivasetva  pattacTvaram  adaya  gamam  va 
nig  am  am  va  pindaya  pa  visa  ti  arakkhiten'eva  kayena 
arakkhitaya  va  vacaya  anupatthitaya  satiya  asamvutehi 
indriyehi.  So  tattha  passati  gahapatim  va  gahapatiputtam  va 
pancahi  kamagunehi  samappitam  samangTbhutam 
paricarayamanam.  Tassa  evam  hoti  mayam  kho  pubbe 
agariyabhuta  samana  pancahi  kamagunehi  samappita 


1 A.IV.336. 
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samahgTbhuta  paricarimha.  Samvijjante  kho  kule  bhoga.  Sakka 
bhoge  ca  bhuhjitum  pun  nan  i ca  katun'ti.  So  sikkham 
paccakkhaya  hTnaya'vattati.  Ay  am  vuccati  bhikkhave 
avattabhayassa  bhlto  sikkham  paccakkhaya  hTnaya'vatto. 
M. 1.461).  Indriyasamvara  is  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an 
essential  monastic  virtue  necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of  a 
disciple's  chastity  and  therefore  also  of  his  whole  monastic  life. 
In  the  adsene  of  such  restraint  he  would  succumb  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world  and  would  be  torn  off  the  moorings  of 
monastic  life.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  insistence  on  indriyasamvara  in 
Buddhist  monasticism  is  given  as  a reason  why  Buddhist 
disciples,  most  of  whom  are  described  as  not  being  mature  in 
years,  have  successfully  completed  their  monastic  careers. 
They  achieved  this  end  through  the  restraint  of  their  senses 
( Vuttam  kho  etam  maharaja  ten  a bhagavata  janata  passata 
arahata  samma-sambuddhena  etha  turn  he  bhikkhave  indriyesu 
guttadvara  viharatha  cakkhuna  rupam  disva  ...  manindriye 
samvaram  apajjatha'ti.  Ayam  kho  maharaja  hetu  ayam  paccayo 
yen'  ime  dahara  bhikkhu  susukaiakesa  bhadrena  yobbanena 
samannagata  pathamena  vayasa  anikljitavino  kamesu 


1 M. 1.462.  Also  A. III. 95. 
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yavaj/vam  paripunnam  parisuddham  brahmacariyam  caranti 
addhanan  ca  apadenti - S.IV.112.). 

Satisampajanna  or  mental  alertness,  which  comes  next,  is 
very  generally  described  as  awareness  and  deliberation  over  all 
bodily  activities  which  range  from  movement  of  limbs,  bodily 
ablutions  and  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  to  speech  and  silence, 
sleep  and  wakefulness  (So  abhikkante  patikkante 
sampajanakarT  hoti  aiokite  vilokite  sampajanakarT  hoti  saminjite 
pasarite  sampajanakarT  hoti  sahghatipattacTvaradharane 
sampajanakarT  hoti  asite  pTte  khayite  sayite  sampajanakaT  hoti 
uccarapassavakamme  sampajanakarT  hoti  gate  thite  nisinne 
sutte  jagarite  bh asite  tunhTbha  ve  sampajanakari  hoti  - M . 1 . 1 8 1 ) . 

Santutthi  which  appears  as  the  last  virtue  in  this  list, 
emphasises  a disciple's  contentment  with  regard  to  his  food  and 
clothing,  which  incidentally  had  to  be  of  the  simplest  order 
(Seyyatha'pi  maharaja  pakkhT  sakuno  yen  a yen'eva  deti 
sapattabharo'va  deti  evam  eva  maharaja  bhikkhu  santuttho  hoti 
kayapariharikena  cTvarena  kucchipariharikena  pindapatena.  So 
yena  yen'eva  pakkamati  samaday'eva  pakkamati.  D.1.71).  This 
virtue  of  santutthi  or  contentment  is  also  used  in  relation  to  the 
wider  field  of  requirements  of  a Buddhist  disciple,  viz.  the 
fourfold  requisites  or  catupaccaya  ( Santuttho  hoti 
itarTtaracTvara-pindapata-senasana-giianapaccaya- 
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bhesajjaparikkharena.  A. III. 135).  The  venerable  Maha  Kassapa 
is  held  out  as  a perfect  embodiment  of  this  virtue  and  the  other 
disciples  are  advised  to  emulate  him  ( Santuttha'yam  bhikkhave 
kassapo  itaritarena....  Tasmat'iha  bhikkhave  evam  sikkhitabbam 
santuttha  bhavissama  itaritarena  clvarena 

itarltaraclvarasantutthiya  ca  vannavadino  na  ca  clvarahetu 
anesanam  appatirupam  apajjissama.  Aiaddha  ca  clvaram  na 
paritassissama  iaddha  ca  clvaram  agadhita  amucchita 
anajjhapanna  adlnavadassavino  nissaranapahha 

paribhuhjissama.  Evam  ka  tab  bam itaritarena  pindapatena.... 

itaritarena  senasanena itaritarena  giianapaccaya- 

bhesajjaparikkharena....  Kassapena  va  hi  vo  bhikkhave 
ovadissami  yo  va  kassapasadiso.  Ovaditehi  ca  pana  vo 
tathattaya patipajjitabban'ti.  S.II.1 94f.).  The  Khaggavisana  Sutta 
echoes  a similar  refrain: 

Catuddiso  appatigho  ca  hoti 
santussamano  itaritarena 
parissayanam  sahita  achambhl 
eko  care  khaggavisanakappo. 

Sn.v.42. 

'Moving  freely  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  without 
any  sense  of  cnflict  or  hostility,  content  with  meagre  provisions, 
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braving  all  dangers  without  trepidation,  let  him  wander  alone 
like  the  rhinoceros.' 

Santutthi  also  focusses  light  on  the  abstemiousness  of  the 
disciple  which  has  been  praised  elsewhere  as  santussako  ca 
subharo  ca  appakicco  ca  saiiahukavutti.1  'Contented  is  he  and 
easily  supportable.  He  is  abstemious  and  has  few  things  that  he 
needs  to  do.'  Commenting  on  the  word  santuttho , Buddhaghosa 
does,  in  fact,  emphasise  this  aspect  of  monastic  life  {iti  imassa 
bhikkhuno  saiiahukavuttim  dassento  bhagava  santuttho  hoti 
kayapariharikena  clvarena'ti  adim  aha  - DA. 1.207).  We  also 
witness  in  the  Canonical  texts  the  elaboration  of  this  concept  of 
santutthi  under  the  name  of  ariyavamsa.  The  SarigTti  Sutta2 
speaks  of  cattaro  ariyavamsa  or  four  noble  traditions  which 
according  to  the  Commentary  are  characteristic  of  the  Buddhas 
and  their  disciples.3  The  Sutta  itself  calls  them  ancient 
traditions:  porana  aggahha  ariyavamsa.  The  Ariguttara  Nikaya 
also  knows  of  the  ariyavamsa.  Describing  them  in  greater  detail 
it  claims  universal  approval  and  acceptance  for  them.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  they  come  down  from  hoary  antiquity  and  have 
ever  since  held  an  unchallenged  position.  The  practice  of  these 


1 Sn.v.144. 

2 D.lll.224f. 

3 DA.  111.10091 
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it  is  said,  will  enable  a monk  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  and  derive  sufficient  inspiration  to  fight 
the  spiritual  lethargy  that  would  impede  his  progress  ( Cattaro ' 
me  bhikkhave  ariyavamsa  agganna  vamsanha  porana 
asamkinna  asamkinnapubba  na  samklyanti  na  samklyissanti 
appatikuttha  samanehi  brahmanehi  vihhOhi....imehi  ca  pan  a 
bhikkhave  catuhi  ariyavamsehi  samannagato  bhikkhu 
puratthimaya  ce  'pi  disaya  viharati  sv'eva  aratim  sahati  na  tarn 
a rati  sahati....  Tam  kissa  hetu.  Aratiratisaho  hi  bhikkhave  dhlro'ti 
- A.ll.27f.).  The  first  three  of  these  ariyavamsa  pertain  to  a 
disciple's  contentment  with  regard  to  his  clothing,  food  and 
residence  respectively.  The  commentary  on  the  Sariglti  Sutta 
points  out  that  being  so  they  fall  within  the  territory  of  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka.1 2  It  also  tells  us  that  in  compressing  the  four 
requisites  of  the  catupaccaya  within  the  first  three  items  of 
ariyavamsa,  giiana-paccayabhesajjaparikkhara  is  to  be  taken 
as  being  implicitly  included  under  pindapata ? The  fourth  place 
in  the  list  of  ariyavamsa  is  reserved  for  the  disciple's  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  his  spiritual  development,  both  by  the 
elimination  of  evil  traits  of  his  mind  and  by  his  inner  culture 
(, pahanaramo  and  bhavanaramo).  Hence  the  commentator 


1 DA. III. 1017. 

2 Ibid. 1016. 
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suggests  that  the  other  two  Pitakas,  Sutta  and  Abhidhamma, 
play  their  role  here.  Thus  it  should  be  noted  that  this  concept  of 
an'yavamsa  is  more  developed  and  more  comprehensive  than 
the  fourfold  contentment  in  relation  to  the  catupaccaya  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa.1 

As  is  evident  from  the  text  of  the  Samahhaphala  Sutta,  these 
virtues  of  sTta,  indriyasamvara,  satisampajanna  and  santutthi 
undoubtedly  constituted  the  standard  pattern  of  early  Buddhist 
monasticism  ( Evam  pabbajito  samano 

patimokkhasamvarasamvuto  vi ha  rati  acaragocarasampanno 
anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavT  sa mad  ay  a sikkhati 
sikkhapadesu  kayakammavacTkammena  samannagato 
kusalena  pansuddhajTvo  sTIasampanno  indriyesu  guttadvaro 
satisampajannena  samannagato  santuttho.  D.1.63).  We  also 
discover  in  the  Canonical  texts  another  list  of  virtues,  somewhat 
different  from  the  above,  which  are  linked  with  the  disciple's 
spiritual  development  under  sTta.  They  are  as  follows: 


1 S.  II.  194. 
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1 . sJIa  va  hoti  patimokkhasam  varasam  vuto  vi ha rati 
acaragocarasampanno  anumattesu  vajjesu 
bhayadassavT samadaya  sikkhati  sikkhapadesu. 

2.  indriyesu  guttadvaro. 

3.  bhojane  mattannu. 

4.  jagariyam  anuyutto. 

5.  satisampajannena  samannagato. 1 

As  in  the  former  list  the  cultivation  of  these  virtues  here 
prepares  the  disciple  for  the  elimination  of  the  five  nJvarana. 
Thus  both  these  lists  which  start  with  sJIa  appear  to  be  similar  in 
their  scope.  They  are  in  fact  identical  as  far  as  sTIa  and 
indriyasamvara  are  concerned.  The  latter  list  adds  thereafter 
two  new  items  in  bhojane  mattahhuta  and  jagariyanuyoga.  It 
leaves  out  santutthicfi  the  former,  but  agrees  with  it  in  retaining 
satisampajahha. 

As  we  examine  the  concept  of  bhojane  mattahhuta,  it 
appears  as  though  considerations  regarding  the  acceptance 
and  use  of  food  assumed,  in  course  of  time,  increasing 
importance  in  Buddhist  monasticism,  and  that  it  led  to  this 
special  mention  of  moderation  in  eating.  The  broader  concept  of 
santutthi  which  covers  all  the  needs  of  a disciple  besides  food  is 


1 M.III.2,  134 
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thus  replaced  by  this  narrower  one  of  bhojane  mattannuta, 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of  being  more  specific.  In  its  wider 
interpretation,  however,  bhojane  mattannuta  was  taken  to  be 
equivalent  to  santutthi  as  is  evident  from  the  comment  of 
Buddhaghosa  which  says  that  bhojane  mattannuta  brings  to 
light  such  virtues  like  contentment:  bhojane  mattannO'ti  idam 
assa  santosadigunaparidTpam.  VibhA.323.  Heedlessness  in 
eating  was  considered  a danger  not  only  to  the  physical  well- 
being but  also  to  the  mental  poise  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  disciple.  In  several  suttas  like  the  KakacOpama,  Bhaddali 
and  Latukikopama,1  the  Buddha  speaks  of  the  physical  benefits 
which  result  from  moderation  and  regularity  in  meals.  A verse  in 
the  Theragatha  almost  specifies  the  quantity  of  food  to  be 
consumed  by  a monk. 

Cattaro  panca  a lope  abhutva  udakam  pive 
alam  phasuviharaya  pahitattassa  bhikkhuno. 

Thag.v.983. 

'Let  him  drink  water  after  his  meal  while  he  leaves  four  or  five 
mouthfuls  of  food  yet  uneaten.  This  is  conducive  to  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  disciple  who  is  striving  for  his  emancipation.' 


1 M. 1.124,  437,  448. 
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It  is  suggested  in  the  Commentaries  that  these  bounds  of 
propriety  apply  not  only  to  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  but 
also  to  the  amount  sought  and  accepted  ( Bhojane  mattahhuta'ti 
bhojane  ya  matta  janitabba  pariyesana-patiggahana- 
paribhogesu  yuttata.  MA.1.152).  The  Vatthupama  Sutta 
negatively  implies  the  dangers  to  spiritual  life  of  the  proneness 
to  pleasures  in  eating.1  A disciple  of  such  virtue  and  wisdom, 
even  if  he  were  to  partake  of  a delicious  and  delightful  meal, 
would  not  thereby  bring  ruin  upon  his  spiritual  life  ( Sa  kho  so 
bhikkhave  bhikkhu  evamsJlo  evamdhammo  evampanno  sa  Uriah 
ce'pi  pindapatam  bhuhjati  vicitakaiakarn  anekasupam 
anekabyahjanam  nev'assa  tam  hoti antarayaya.  M.1.38). 

Thus  bhojane  mattahhuta  became  an  important  item  of 
monastic  discipline.  True  to  the  injunction  under  santutthi 
(, santuttho  hoti  kucchipariharikena  pindapatena)  it  not  only  sets 
the  limit  on  the  quantity  of  food,  but  also  corrects  the  disciple's 
attitude  to  the  use  of  food  in  general.2  The  disciple  is  advised  to 
eat  his  food  with  the  awareness  that  he  does  so  in  order  to 
maintain  his  physical  fitness,  free  from  pain,  that  he  may  further 
his  religious  pursuit  of  brahmacariya.  He  should  eschew  all 
desires  of  physical  perfection  and  adornment  (Ehi  tvam  bhikkhu 


1 M.1.38. 

2 M. III. 2. 
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bhojane  mattahhu  ho  hi  patisahkha  yon  iso  ahareyyasi  neva 
davaya  na  madaya  na  mandanaya  na  vibhusanaya 
yavad'ev'imassa  kayassa  thitiya  yapanaya  vihimsuparatiya 
brahmacariyanuggahaya  - M.lll.  2).  The  Dhammapada  views  it 
from  many  other  angles.  Moderation  in  eating  is  said  to  be  a 
great  asset  in  the  battle  against  the  forces  of  evil.  The  disciple 
who  along  with  other  virtues  possesses  a sense  of  moderation 
in  eating  shall  not  easily  be  swayed  by  Mara.  It  is  said  that  the 
disciple  should  take  his  food  with  the  awareness  that  it  should 
contribute  so  much  to  his  physical  well  being  as  would  be 
needed  for  the  successful  completion  of  his  life  of 
brahmacariya. 


Asubhanupassim  viharantam  indriyesu  susamvutam 
bhojanamhi  ca  mattahhum  sad d harp  araddhaviriyam 
tam  ve  nappasahati maro  vato  seiam'va  pabbatam. 

Dhp.  v.  8. 

It  is  also  listed  there  among  the  basic  injunctions  of  the 
Buddhas. 
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Anupavado  anupaghato  patimokkhe  ca  samvaro 
m attach uta  ca  bhattasmim  panthah  ca  sayanasanam 
adhicitte  ca  ayogo  etam  buddhana  sasanam. 

Dhp.v.185. 

This  added  emphasis  which  seems  to  be  centered  on  the 
question  of  food  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  from  mere 
theoretical  considerations.  Evidence  of  both  the  Sutta  and  the 
Vinaya  Pitakas  show  that  restrictions  on  food  were  constantly 
being  challenged  and  violated  by  rebellious  disciples  even 
during  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  Bhaddali  tells  the  Buddha  of  his 
inability  to  practise  the  habit  of  one  meal  a day  ( Evam  vutte 
ayasma  bhaddali  bhagavantam  etad  'avoca.  Aham  kho  bhante 
na  ussahami  ekasanabhojanam  bhunjitum  - M.  1.437).  The 
Latukikopama  Sutta  expresses  through  the  words  of  Udayi  what 
might  have  been  the  general  protest  at  the  prohibition  to  the 
monks  of  the  night  meal  and  meals  out  of  hours.1  Similarly,  we 
witness  in  the  KTtagiri  Sutta  the  followers  of  Assaji  and 
Punabbasu,  who  being  told  about  the  Buddha's  abstemious 
ways  relating  to  food,  argue  on  the  merits  of  plentiful  meals.2 
We  also  come  across  a number  of  supplementary  rules  on  the 


1 M.  1.448. 

2 lbid.473. 
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acceptance  and  use  of  food  which  were  laid  down  by  the 
Buddha  as  a result  of  certain  irregularities  indulged  in  by  erring 
disciples.  Once  a number  of  monks,  fearing  that  they  would  get 
only  a frugal  meal  at  the  house  of  a poor  man  who  had  invited 
them,  collected  an  early  meal  and  enjoyed  it  beforehand.  This 
led  to  the  promulgation  of  Pacittiya  33. 1 In  the  history  of 
Pacittiya  35  we  discover  monks  taking  a second  meal 
elsewhere  after  they  had  concluded  their  meal  at  one  place.2 
Pacittiya  37  had  to  be  laid  down  as  a special  safeguard  against 
eating  after  hours.3  It  should  here  be  observed  that  all  these 
situations  are  implicitly  guarded  against  under  sTIa  in  the 
sikkhapada  which  pertains  to  food,  that  the  disciple  takes  only 
one  meal  a day,  abstaining  from  the  night  meal  and  meals  after 
hours  ( Ekabhattiko  hoti rattuparato  virato  vikalabhojana.  D.1.64). 

Considerig  all  these  dangers  which  could  possibly  befall 
Buddhist  monasticism  in  general  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
disciple  in  particular  through  an  untutored  attitude  to  food,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  bhojane  mattannuta  became  a special 
monastic  virtue.  We  notice  further  a new  attitude  to  food  being 
cultivated  by  the  Buddhist  disciples  which  came  to  be  regarded 


1 Vin.IV.76f. 

2 Vin.IV.81 . 

3 Ibid. 85. 
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as  one  among  seven  conditions  which  lead  to  enlightenment.1  It 
is  an  acquired  feeling  of  disgust  and  detachment  towards  food 
which  a disciple  is  called  upon  to  develop  gradually,  stage  by 
stage  ( Tasmim  ahare  patikkuiakaraggahanavasena  uppanna 
sahha  ahare  patikkulasahha  - Vism.341.).  What  is  intended 
thereby  is  that  a disciple's  mind  may  never  be  enslaved  through 
his  greed  for  food  [Ahare  patikkulasahha  bhikkhave  bhavita 
bahuUkata  mahapphaia  hoti  mahanisamsa  amatogadha 
amatapariyosana'ti  iti  kho  pan  'etam  vuttam  kihc'etam  pa  ticca 
vuttam.  Ahare  patikkuiasahhaparicitena  bhikkhave  bhikkhuno 
cetasa  bahuiam  viharato  rasatanhaya  cittam  patiiTyati  patikuttati 
pativattati  na  sampasarTyati  upekkha  va  patikkuiyata  va 
santhati.  A.IV.49).  The  Visuddhimagga  considers  that  the 
acquisition  of  this  attitude  would  serve  as  a prelude  to  the 
complete  eradication  of  lust  centering  on  the  fivefold  pleasures 
of  the  senses  [At ha  'ssa  appakasiren'eva 

kabaiihkaraharaparihhamukhena  pahcakamaguniko  rago 
parihham  gacchati.  Vism.347).  The  origin  of  this  idea  of 
Buddhaghosa  is  in  fact  traceable  back  to  Canonical  texts.  The 
Samyutta  Nikaya  (S.II.98)  records  a statement  by  the  Buddha 
himself  where  he  says  that  once  a complete  mastery  over  one's 
attitude  to  solid  food  of  daily  consumption  has  been  gained 


1 S.V.132;  A.IV.46. 
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( kabaiinkara-ahare  parinnate),  one  gains  restraint  over  one's 
attitude  to  the  entire  range  of  fivefold  sense  pleasures  or 
pancakamagunika-raga.  It  is  the  vision  of  such  possibilities,  no 
doubt,  which  set  a high  premium  on  ahare  patikkuiasanna  and 
led  to  its  being  considered  as  a factor  leading  to  nibbana 
(amatogadha  amatapariyosana ).‘ 

Jagariyanuyoga  too,  like  bhojane  mattannuta,  is  a very 
specific  virtue.  It  refers  to  both  physical  wakefulness  and  mental 
alertness  through  control  of  sleep.  Satisampajanna  which  was 
referred  to  earlier,  concerns  itself  with  the  vigilance  of  a 
disciple.  But  jagariyanuyoga  demands  that  a disciple  should 
harness  that  vigilance  to  bring  about  the  purge  of  his  mind  of 
the  defiling  traits.  We  notice  that  instead  of  replacing 
satisampajanna,  jagariyanuyoga  augments  it  by  adding  this 
active  mind-culture  as  another  important  monastic  virtue.  Thus 
the  second  list  of  monastic  virtues  is  completed  with 
satisampajanna  as  the  last  of  its  items. 

Out  of  the  virtues  enumerated  in  this  second  list  three  have 
come  to  deserve  special  consideration  in  that  they  are  often 
listed  together  as  basic  virtues  necessary  for  the  successful 
continuance  of  monastic  life  as  well  as  for  the  attainment  of  the 


1 A.IV.49. 
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final  goal  of  Arahantship.  The  catastrophic  failure  in  spiritual  life, 
resulting  from  their  absence,  is  relentlessly  stated  as  follows: 
So  vata  avauso  bhikkhu  indriyesu  aguttadvaro  bhojane 
amattahhu  jagariyam  ananuyutto  yavajTvam  paripunnam 
parisuddham  brahmacariyam  santanessatTti  n'etam  thanam 
vijjati.  (S.IV.103f.).  It  is  in  terms  of  these  monastic  virtues  that 
the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  judged  the  followers  of  Ananda 
and  declared  them  to  be  immature  and  unworthy.1  However,  we 
notice  that  no  mention  is  made  here  of  sTIa.  Perhaps  it  is 
implicitly  taken  to  be  contained  within  the  framework  of  these 
three  items  of  indriyasam vara,  bhojane  mattahhuta  and 
jagariya.  They  lead  to  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  a 
disciple  in  this  very  life  and  pave  the  way  for  the  attainment  of 
Arahantship  ( TThi  bhikkhave  dhammehi  samannagato  bhikkhu 
ditthe'va  dhamme  sukhasomanassabahuio  vi ha  rati  yoni  ca'ssa 
araddha  hoti  asavanam  khayaya.  Katamehi  tihi.  indriyesu 
guttadvaro  hoti  bhojane  mattahhO  jagariyam  anuyutto. 
S. IV.  1 75f.).  The  Ariguttara  reiterates  this  idea,  declaring  the 
infallibility  of  these  virtues.2  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  formed 
a powerful  triad  in  the  development  of  monastic  life.  However, 
we  find  at  times  satisampajahha  appended  to  these  as  a fourth 


1 S. 11.218. 

2 A.1.1 13. 
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( Kimannatra  bhikkhave  nan  do  indriyesu  guttadvaro  bhojane 
mattannu  jaganyam  anuyutto  satisampajahnena  samannagato 
yena  nando  sakkoti  paripunnam  parisuddham  brahmacariyam 
caritum.  A. IV.  166). 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  New  Role  of  STIa  in  Buddhist  Monasticism 

The  final  and  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
code  of  monastic  discipline  is  brought  under  the  fourfold 
division  of  sTia  known  as  the  CatuparisuddhisTla.  Buddhaghosa 
begins  his  Visuddhimagga,  more  or  less,  with  a detailed 
analysis  of  this  classification.1  Like  the  earlier  lists  of  sTIa  which 
had  indriyasamvara  closely  appended  to  it,2  this  classification 
seems  to  recognise  the  basic  importance  of  the  two  items  of 
sTIa  and  indriyasamvara.  Buddhaghosa  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  perfection  in  sTia  could  be  achieved  without  stability  in 
indriyasamvara  ( Evam  asampadite  hi  etasmim 

patimokkhasamvarasTiam'pi  anaddhaniyam  hoti  aciratthitikam... 
Vism.1.37).  However,  the  earlier  concept  of  si/a  as  expressed  in 
the  Suttas  in  the  reference  imina  ariyena  sliakkhandhena 
samannagato  now  forms  only  one  single  fragment  in  this  larger 
fourfold  classification.  The  earlier  concept  is  narrowed  down 
and  is  specifically  referred  to  as  PatimokkhasamvarasTla.  In  this 

1 Vism.l.15f. 

2 D.1.71;  M. 1.181. 
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division  of  sf/a  the  emphasis  is  more  on  the  codified  legalised 
precepts.  The  sole  basis  of  monastic  discipline  now  seems  to 
be  the  code  of  the  Patimokkha  which  is  aptly  described  by 
Buddhaghosa  as  the  sikkhapada-slia } Here  one  immediately 
feels  that  there  is  a complete  disregard  of  the  role  of  the 
Dhamma  as  a disciplinary  force  among  the  disciples.  This  new 
attitude  is  perhaps  resonant  of  an  age  in  which  the  Vinaya 
dominated.  Buddhaghosa  does  bring  before  us  in  clearer  relief 
the  tendency  of  his  day  when  he  says  that  the  Vinaya 
constitutes  the  life-blood  of  the  Sasana.1 2  However,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Vimuttimagga  which  is  claimed  to  be 
a pre-Buddhaghosa  work3  adds  the  following  remarks  after  its 
definition  of  patimokkhasamvara:  This  is  the  entrance  into  the 
doctrines.  By  this  the  Good  Law  ( saddhamma ) is  accepted.'4 
One  is  tempted  by  this  to  ask  whether  the  reference  to  the 
Good  Law  ( saddhamma ) under  the  definition  of 


1 Patimokkhasam  varasam  vuto  'ti  ettha  patimokkhan  'ti  sikkhapadasTiam 
- Vism.1.16. 

2 Vinayo  nama  buddhasasanassa  ayu  vinaye  thite  sasanam  thitam 
hoti  - DA.  1.11. 

3 Vimuttimagga:  The  Path  of  Freedom.  Introduction  p.xliv. 

4 Ibid. 17. 
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patimokkhasamvara  implies  in  this  context  a recognition  of  the 
wide  range  of  monastic  discipline  and  a desire  to  infuse  the 
spirit  of  the  Dhamma  into  the  legal  machinery  of  the  Vinaya 
which  tended  to  be  exclusive  in  character  in  the  regulation  of 
monastic  life. 

IndriyasamvarasTIa  forms  the  second  item  in  this  fourfold 
classification.  It  has  retained  its  character,  more  or  less 
unmodified  in  the  new  classification.1  AjTvaparisuddhisTIa  and 
PaccayasannissitasTIa  form  the  last  two  items.  These  are 
concerned  with  the  daily  life  of  the  disciple,  specially  in  relation 
to  his  food  and  clothing.  The  Suttas  too  are  adequately 
concerned  with  this  aspect  of  monastic  discipline  although  it 
had  not  come  to  be  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a division  of  sTIa. 
The  ajivaparisuddhi,  as  a separate  item  of  s/la  in  the  new 
fourfold  category,  claims  to  safeguard  the  way  in  which  a 
disciple  'earns  his  living'  without  fraud  and  deceit,  and  greed  for 
gain,  and  thus  renders  him  blameless  with  regard  to  his 
livelihood.  It  is  possible  to  infer  from  Buddhaghosa's  definition 
of  AjTvaparisuddhisTIa2  that  the  origin  of  this  special  branch  of 


1 Vism.l.20f. 

2 Ibid. 16,  30.  It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  Buddhaghosa,  in  his 
definition  of  AjTvaparisuddhisTIa,  first  refers  to  the  six  rules  drawn  from 
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slia  lay  primarily  in  the  last  item  of  Majjhimaslia  given  in  the 
Brahmajala  and  the  Samahhaphala  Suttas.1  Buddhaghosa 
quotes  it  as  follows:  ...  kuhana  lapana  nemittakata  neppesikata 
labhena  labham  nijigimsanata'ti  evam  a dinar}  ca 
papadhammanam  vasena  pavatta  micchajlva  virati.  Vism.1.16.  It 
is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  MahacattarTsaka  Sutta  defines 
micchajlva  solely  in  terms  of  this  item  of  sl/a ,2  Buddhaghosa 
further  suggests  that  along  with  this  are  also  to  be  taken  the 
different  forms  of  unworthy  professional  practices  or  micchajlva 
which  are  elaborated  under  the  mahaslia ,3  To  supplement  this 
concept  of  AjTvaparisuddhi  Buddhaghosa  also  draws 
reinforcements  from  the  Vinaya.  These  consist  of  six 
sikkhapada  from  the  Suttavibhahga  and  Buddhaghosa 


the  Suttavibhahga  and  then  to  the  conditions  discussed  under  slia. 
This  is  apparently  due  to  the  overwhelming  authority  which  the  Vinaya 
had  acquired  in  his  day. 

1 D.I.8.  Sec.20;  Ibid. 67  Sec.55. 

2 Kata  mo  ca  bhikkhave  miccha  ajlvo.  Kuhana  lapana  nemittakata 
nippesikata  labhena  labham  nijigimsanata.  Ay  am  bhikkhave  miccha 
ajlvo  - M. III. 75. 

3 iti  adina  nayena  brahmajaie  vuttanam  anekesam  gahanam 
veditabbam  - Vism.1.30.  Also  see  Mahaslia  at  D.l.9f,  67f. 
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describes  them  as  being  'laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
livelihood  of  the  monk  ajJvahetu  pahhattanam  channam 
sikkhapadanan'ti  yani  tani  ...  evam  pannattani  cha 
sikkhapadani.  Vism.1.22.  They  occur  already  together  in  a group 
in  the  Parivara  as  constituting  in  their  violation  ajTvavipatti  or 
damage  to  the  purity  of  livelihood.1 

Of  these,  five  sikkhapada  are  primary  regulations  directly 
traceable  to  the  Patimokkha.  The  other  is  a Thullaccaya  offence 
derived  from  the  fourth  Parajika.  The  Dukkata  offence  is  in 
terms  of  Sekhiyadhamma  37.  In  their  gravity,  these  sikkhapada 
range  from  a Parajika  to  a Dukkata  offence.  Three  minor  rules, 
a Pacittiya  (Vin.IV.88),  PatidesanTya  (Vin.IV.347f.)  and  a 
Dukkata  (Vin.IV.193)  are  concerned  with  irregular  appropriation 
of  food.  Two  rules,  a Parajika  (Vin.lll.91)  and  a Thullaccaya 
(Vin.lll.102  Sec. 7)  deal  with  claims  to  spiritual  powers  which  are 
made  with  a view  to  increase  the  support  from  laymen.  One 
rule,  a Sarighadisesa  (Vin.lll.139)  proscribes  the  transaction  of 
the  affairs  of  laymen  with  a similar  motive  of  personal  gain.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  Buddhaghosa  bundles  up  under  the 
one  PatidesanTya  sikkhapada  all  the  eight  PatidesanTya  rules  of 


1 Aj/vahetu  ajivakarana  papiccho...  bhuhjati.  Ayam  sa  ajivavipatti 
sammata  - Vin.V.  1 46. 
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the  Bhikkhunis.1  He  is  perhaps  here  influenced  by  the  single 
Pacittiya  rule  (no.  39)  of  the  Bhikkhus  which  covers  the  same 
ground.  Thus  the  ajJvaparisuddhi is  judged  in  terms  of  both  sTIa 
and  the  codified  rules  of  the  Vinaya.2  On  the  other  hand,  we 
notice  that  in  the  earlier  texts,  the  concept  of  ajJvaparisuddhi 
was  brought  within  the  scope  of  sTia  itself.3  Its  aim  was  to  make 
the  disciples  purge  themselves  of  such  mean  traits  of  character 
(, papadhamma)  as  fraud  and  deceit,4  as  well  as  to  make  them 
abstain  from  blamable  forms  of  livelihood  ( micchajiva ) which 
are  unworthy  of  a monk.  But  Buddhaghosa  makes  a further 
distinct  group  of  micchajiva  in  terms  of  the  transgression  of  the 
rules  of  the  Patimokkha:  ajivahetupahhattanam  channam 
sikkhapadanam  vltikkamavasena.  (Vism.1.30). 

As  far  as  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha  were  concerned,  the 
items  of  micchajiva  which  are  more  or  less  professional 
practices  were  firstly  considered  stupid  ( tiracchana-vijjd) , 


1 Vism.1.22 

2 Ibid. 16,  30. 

3 Ajivaparisuddhim'pi  kho  aham  thapati siiasmim  vadami.  M. 11.27.  See 
also  items  37-43  in  the  lists  of  sTia  given  in  the  Brahmajala  and 
Samannaphala  Suttas. 

4 Vism.1.16,  30. 
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perhaps  because  they  exploited  the  credulity  and  the 
superstitious  character  of  the  public  on  whom  they  were 
dependent.  Secondly,  they  were  irregular  practices  for  the 
monk  ( micchajTva ),  for  they  were  not  conducive  to  his  spiritual 
progress.  It  would  be  a misuse  of  his  life  if  he  engaged  himself 
in  such  activities.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  kayakamma- 
vacTkammena  samannagato  kusalena  served  as  a warning 
against  such  irregular  ways  of  members  of  the  monastic 
community.1 2  Thus  we  notice  parisuddhajTvo  being  rightly 
equated  by  Buddhaghosa  to  kayakamma-vacTkammena 
samannagato  kusalena ? It  must  be  observed  that  the 
AjTvaparisuddhisTIa  as  described  by  Buddhaghosa  overlaps  to 
some  extent  the  PatimokkhasamvarasTIa  in  that  Buddhaghosa 
while  recognising  the  various  irregular  ways  of  a monk 
enumerated  under  sT/a  ( kuhana  lapana  etc.)  draws  also  on  the 
contents  of  the  Patimokkha.3 

The  last  item  in  this  fourfold  classification  is  the 
PaccayasannissitasTla.  While  the  AjTvaparisuddhisTIa  is 


1 D.1.63. 

2 DA.  1 . 1 81  f. 

1 The  clause  which  pertains  to  the  Thullaccaya  offence  occurs  outside 
the  Patimokkha  but  is  still  within  the  Suttavibhanga. 
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concerned  with  the  correctness  of  the  method  whereby  the 
monk  obtains  his  requisites,  the  PaccayasannissitasTIa 
determines  the  correct  attitude  of  mind  in  the  use  of  these.1  The 
Sabbasava  Sutta  deals  comprehensively  with  this  consideration 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  four  paccaya.2  Buddhaghosa  quotes 
freely  from  this  Sutta  in  his  description  of  the 
PaccayasannissitasTIa.3  Bhojane  mattannuta  which  was 
discussed  earlier,4  tended  to  single  out  food  from  among  these 
four  requisites  and  lays  special  emphasis  on  moderation  in 
eating  as  a monastic  virtue.  The  PaccayasannissitasTIa  seems 
to  reintroduce  to  monastic  life  the  above  considerations  of  the 
Sabbasava  Sutta  in  their  widest  application.5 

Canonical  Pali  literature  does  not  make  any  reference  to  this 
fourfold  classification  of  CatuparisuddhisTla.  The 
Patisambhidamagga  knows  the  term  ParisuddhisTIa  but  it  is 
used  in  the  very  general  sense  of  a 'code  of  good  living  leading 


1 Vism.1.16. 

2 M.1.10. 

3 Vism.1.16 

4 Supra  p.58,  60. 

5 Vism.l.30f. 
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to  purity'.1  It  is  presented  there  in  five  categories  which  are 
graded  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of  each.  Speaking 
of  a fivefold  classification  of  sila  in  the  Visuddhimagga, 
Buddhaghosa  reproduces  this  division  of  ParisuddhisTIa  of  the 
Patisambhidamaga.2  The  classification  is  as  follows: 

1 PariyantaparisuddhisH  - anupasampannanam 

a pariyantasikkhanam 

2 ApariyantaparisuddhisT  - upasampannanam 

la  apariyantasikkhanam 

3 ParipunnaparisuddhisH  - puthujjanakalyanakanam 

a kusaladhamme  yuttanam 

sekhapariyante 
paripurakarinam  kaye  ca 
jivite  ca  anapekkhanam 
pariccattajTvitanam 

4 Aparamatthaparisuddh  - sattannam  sekhanam 
isJIa 

5 Patippassaddhiparisud  - tathagatasavakanam 

1 Pts.1.42. 

2 Vism.1.46. 
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dhislla  khTnasavanam 

paccekabuddhanam 
tathagatanam  arahantanam 
sammasambuddhaanam 1 

These  refer  to  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  ska 
or  moral  virtue  in  Buddhism,  from  the  uninitiated  disciple  to  the 
Tathagatas.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  certainty  whether 
the  concept  of  parisuddhiska  as  the  'code  of  good  living  leading 
to  purity'  heralded  the  later  classification  of  the 
CatuparisuddhisTla.  However,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  aspects  of  monastic  discipline  contained  under  the 
CatuparisuddhisTla  are  of  Canonical  origin.2  Like  ska,  they  were 
considered  among  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  monastic 
life,  and  as  such  some  of  them  stood  beside  ska  under  their 
own  name.  Thus  they  were  never  reckoned  as  divisions  of  ska. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  we  witness  the  expansion 
of  the  scope  and  function  of  ska  as  it  brings  within  its  fold  the 
entire  range  of  monastic  development  which  culminates  in  the 


1 Pts.l.42f. 

2 Supra  p.61. 
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attainment  of  Arahantship.1  Thus  sila,  from  its  position  of  being 
the  first  and  basic  stage  in  the  threefold  training  of  a disciple 
( tisso  sikkhd)  came,  more  or  less,  to  be  identified  with  the 
complete  concept  of  sJkkha  itself.  The  first  clear  indication  of  an 
adequate  elaboration  of  sJIa  capable  of  accomodating  the  new 
element  is  seen  in  the  Milindapahha  where  the  venerable 
Nagasena  tells  King  Milinda  that  the  sTIaratana  of  the  Buddha 
consists  of  Patimokkhasamvara,  Indriyasamvara 
AjTvaparisuddhi  and  Paccayasannissita  sllas  as  well  as  of  the 
Culla,  Majjhima,  Maha  and  Magga  and  Phala  sllas  ( Katamam 
maharaja  bhagavato  sJlaratanam.  Patimokkhasamvara-sHam 
indriyasam  varasHam  ajTvaparisuddhisJIam 

paccayasarmissitasTlam  cullasllam  majjhimasHam  mahasTlam 
maggasTtam  phalasTlam  - Miln.336).  It  also  occurs  in  a 
statement  by  King  Milinda  where  he  refers  to  the  development 
of  a disciple  in  terms  of  the  four  categories  of  sila:  catusu 
sTIakkhandhesu  samma  paripurakari.  Miln.243.  Although  the 
term  CatuparisuddhisTIa  is  not  used  here,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  fourfold  classification  had  already  gained  considerable 
recognition,  for  the  threefold  division  of  COIa,  Majjhima  and 
Maha  sllas  which  is  the  Canonical  classification  is  accorded 


1 Arahattamaggena  sabbakiiesanam  pahanam  s/lam  - Pts.1.47. 
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here  the  second  place  after  the  enumeration  of  the  four  items  of 
sTIa  which  constitute  the  CatuparisuddhisTla. 

This  fourfold  classification  of  sTta  which  evidently  is  one  of 
post-canonical  origin  seems  to  have  been  a subject  of  great 
controversy  in  later  monastic  history.  Even  during  the  time  of 
Buddhaghosa  the  CatuparisuddhisTla  does  not  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  an  unchallenged  position.  Buddhaghosa  who  describes 
it  in  great  detail  in  the  Visuddhimagga  also  records  elsewhere 
the  disputes  which  seem  to  have  arisen  on  this  subject. 
According  to  him,  a learned  Buddhist  monk  of  Sri  Lanka  by  the 
name  of  Culabhaya  Thera  who  was  a Master  of  the  Tipitaka 
[ Tipitka  Culabhaya  Thera]  refused  to  accept,  in  the  absence  of 
Canonical  authority,  the  importance  attached  to 
Indriyasamvara,  AjTvaparisuddhi  and  Paccayasannissita  as 
separate  items  of  sila.  He  challenged  the  view  of  his  teacher, 
Sumana  Thera  of  DTpavihara,  who  held  that  the  term  sila  was 
used  in  the  Canonical  texts  to  mean  implicitly  the  wider  concept 
covered  under  the  fourfold  classification.  To  Sumana  Thera  s/la 
meant  something  more  than  the  discipline  brought  about  by  the 
Patimokkha,  although  he  was  quick  and  ready  to  recognise  the 
very  significant  part  it  played  in  the  life  of  a monk.  Commenting 
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on  the  term  sampannasHa  in  the  Akankheyya  Sutta,1 
Buddhaghosa  brings  to  light  these  differences  of  opinion 
( Tattha  sampannasHa'ti  ettavata  kira  bhagava  catuparisuddhi- 
silam  uddisitva  patimokkhasamvarasampanna'ti  imina  tattha 
jetthakasTtam  vittharetva  dassesTti  dJpaviharavasT sumanatthero 
aha.  Antevasiko  pana  'ssa  tipitakacutabhayatthero  aha. 
Ubhayattha'pi  patimokkhasamvaro  bhagavata  vutto. 
Patimokkhasamvaro  y 'eva  hi  sTiam.  itarani  pana  tmi  sT/an'ti 
vuttatthanam  nama  atthTti  ananujananto  vatva  aha.  M A.  1 . 1 55)2 

Even  if  we  would  agree  with  the  learned  Culabhaya  Thera 
and  argue  that  the  recognition  of  such  items  as 
Paccayasannissita  and  Ajivaparisudhi  as  separate  items  of  sT/a 
is  a matter  of  post-Canonical  origin,  Culabhaya  Thera  is  himself 
liable  to  be  accused  of  viewing  sila  too  narrowly  by  identifying  it 
totally  with  the  Patimokkha.  ST/a  would  thereby  be  robbed  of  its 
spirit  to  some  extent  and  be  made  effective  only  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  Patimokkha.  However,  the  Patimokkha  was 
only  an  aid  to  the  perfection  of  sT/a  and  therefore  the  old 
stereotyped  description  of  a silasampanno  invariably  mentions 
sT!a  first  and  then  follows  it  with  Patimokkhasamvara  etc. 


1 M.1.33. 

2 Also  SA.  1 1 1.230. 
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(. Kathan  ca  m ah  an  am  a ariyasavako  sTIasampanno  hoti.  Id  ha 
mahanama  ariyasavako  sliava  hoti 

patimokkhasam  varasam  vuto  viharati. ..  M . 1 . 355) . 

But  with  the  increasing  importance  which  the  text  and  the 
ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  gradually  assumed  in  the  early  days  of 
Buddhist  monasticism  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  the 
Canonical  texts  themselves  a virtual  identification  of  the  very 
comprehensive  concept  of  slia  with  the  Patimokkha.  In  doing 
so,  at  least  theoretically,  the  scope  of  the  Patimokkha  was 
considerably  widened.  A passage  in  the  Ariguttara  Nikaya 
refers  to  the  complete  grounding  in  slia  simply  as 
patimokkhasamvara  ( Etha  turn  he  avuso  sliava  hotha 
patimokkhasamvarasamvuta  viharatha  acaragocarasampanna 
anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavino  samadaya  sikkhatha 
sikkhapadesO'ti.  iti  patimokkhasamvare  samadapetabba 
nivesetabba  patitthapetabba.  A. III. 138).  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  in  the  Samyutta  Nikaya  a passage  which  describes  the 
discipline  of  a monk  with  the  rest  of  the  above  phraseology, 
leaving  out  the  reference  to  slia.  However,  the  discipline  so 
described  is  recognised  in  the  end  as  the  grounding  in  slia 
( Yato  kho  tv  am  bhikkhu  patimokkhasamvarasamvuto 
viharissasi  acaragocarasampanno  anumattesu  vajjesu 
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bhayadassavl  samadaya  sikkhasi  sikkhapadesu  tato  tvam 
bhikkhu  sJIam  nissaya  sTIe  patitthaya  cattaro  satipatthane 
bhaveyyasi  - S.V.187)  Thus  there  seems  to  be  a mutual 
identification  of  sT/a  and  the  Patimokkha.  Evidently,  Culabhaya 
Thera  found  here  a point  in  his  favour  and  Buddhaghosa 
himself  remarks  that  this  establishes  the  superiority  of  the 
PatimokkhasamvarasTIa  over  the  other  sTIas  in  the  fourfold 
classification.1  CGIabhaya  Thera  argues  that  the  other  three 
items  of  this  classification  are  never  referred  to  as  sTIa  and 
dismisses  them  as  elementary  considerations  relating  to  the 
control  of  sense  faculties  and  to  the  acceptance  and  use  of  a 
disciple's  food  and  raiment.2  Nevertheless,  Buddhaghosa  is 
anxious  to  maintain  that  the  Patimokkha  by  itself  does  not 


1 Patimokkhasamvarasamvuto'ti  catunnam  sTIanam  jetthakasT/am 
dassento  evam  aha  - S A.  1 1 1.230. 

2 / ta rani  pan  a tTni  sTIan'ti  vuttatthanam  nama  natthTti  vatva 
ananujananto  aha.  Indriyasamvaro  nama  chadvararakkhanamattam 
eva.  AjTvaparisuddhi dhammen'eva  samena  paccayuppattimattakam 
patiladdhapaccaye  idamatthan 'ti paccavekkhitva 
paribhuhjanamattakam.  Nippariyayena  patimokkhasamvaro'va  sTtam  - 
SA.  1 1 1 .230.  Also  MA.1.155. 
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complete  the  discipline  of  a monk.1  The  Patimokkha  being 
essentially  an  organ  of  Buddhist  Vinaya  aimed  at  the  correction 
only  of  word  and  deed.  This  is  clearly  stated  to  be  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  as  is  borne  out  by  the  definitions 
of  Vinaya  given  by  Buddhaghosa.2 3  But  the  complete 
development  of  a Buddhist  disciple  included  the  discipline  of  his 
mind  as  well.  As  the  Catuparisuddhi-sTIa  was  meant  to  be  the 
complete  and  comprehensive  code  of  Buddhist  monastic 
discipline,  it  was  argued  that  the  development  of  the  mind  of  the 
disciple  which  the  Patimokkha  did  not  take  within  its  fold  was 
brought  about  by  the  rest  of  these  divisions  of  sTta?  Thus 
Buddhaghosa  would  speak  of  the  good  disciples  as  being 
established  in  this  fourfold  sTIa  for  the  perfection  of  their 
religious  life.4 


1 Sattame  kayasucaritavacisucaritani patimokkhasamvarasllam 
manosucaritam  itarani  tTni  sHanTti  catuparisuddhisT/am  kathitam  hoti  - 

SA.  1 1 1.230. 

2 Kayikavacasikaajjhacaranisedhanato  c'esa  kayam  vacanca  vineti. 
Tasma  vividhanayatta  visesanayatta  kayavacananca  vinaya na to 
vinayo'ti  akkhato  -VinA.1.19.  See  also  DA.1.17.  and  DhsA.1.17 

3 SA.  1 1 1 .230. 

4 M A. 1 1.5-6. 
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This  deficiency  of  the  Patimokkha,  and  therefore  also  of  the 
earlier  sllakkhandha  referred  to  in  the  Suttas,  which  is  pointed 
out  here  had  been  remedied  to  some  extent  by  the  discipline  of 
indriyasamvara  which  was  closely  coupled  with  sTia  from  the 
earliest  times.  Hence  we  would  readily  concede  the  elaboration 
of  the  indriyasamvara  into  a separate  item  of  sT/a  which 
contributes  to  the  mental  discipline  of  a monk.  But  the 
formulation  of  AjTvaparisuddhi  and  Paccayasannissita  in  their 
present  form  in  the  CatuparisuddhisTIa  seems  more  to  hint  at 
the  concern  over  the  behaviour  of  the  growing  monastic 
community. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  Buddhaghosa  records  the 
divergent  evaluations  of  the  CatuparisuddhisTIa.  he  also  makes 
a genuine  attempt  to  place  before  us  this  fourfold  classification 
with  a definite  note  of  recommendation.  In  the  Visuddhimagga 
he  shows  us  how  these  four  items  of  sT/a  bring  into  play 
essential  monastic  virtues  like  saddha,  sati,  viriya  and  pariria.'  It 
is  also  shown  that  they  contribute  towards  a fourfold  purification 


1 Vism.1.35,  36,  40,  43. 
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in  the  life  of  the  monk:  catubbidha  hi  sudd  hi. 1 In  terms  of  the  sila 
which  bring  about  these  aspects  of  purification  they  are: 


a)  Desanasuddhi 

b)  Samvarasuddhi 

c)  Pariyetthisuddhi 

d)  Paccavekkhanasuddhi 


: PatimokkhasamvarasTla. 
: IndriyasamvarasTla. 

: AjTvaparisuddhisTla. 

: PaccayasannissitasTIa2 


There  is  a passage  in  the  Dhammapadatthakatha  which  in 
its  comment  on  a verse  in  the  Bhikkhuvagga,3  attempts  to 
equate  the  CatuparisuddhisTIa  to  the  three  items  of 
patimokkhasamvara,  indriyagutti  and  santutthi  of  Canonical 
antiquity.  In  doing  so  it  is  constrained  to  accommodate  both 
AjTvaparisuddhi  and  Paccayasannissita  sllas  under  santutthi 
which  is  explained  as  contentment  with  regard  to  the  four 
requisites.4  The  Vimuttimagga5  seems  to  go  a step  further  in 


1 lbid.43f. 

2 Ibid. 43-44. 

1 Tatrayam  adi  bhavati  id  ha  pahhassa  bhikkhuno  indriyagutti  santutthi 
patimokkhe  ca  samvaro.  DhA.IV.107.v.375. 

4 Tatra  indriyaguttTti  indriyasamvaro  santutthFti  catupaccayasantoso. 
Tena  ajlvaparisuddhih  c'eva  paccayasannissitan  ca  sTiam  kathitam  - 

DhA.  I V.  III. 

5 Vimuttimagga.The  Path  of  Freedom,  p.24. 
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that  it  tries  to  establish  with  finality  the  significance  of  the 
CatuparisuddhisTIa  in  Buddhist  monasticism  by  equating  the 
four  items  of  sila  to  the  three  sikkhao\  s/la , samadhi  and  panna. 
In  the  light  of  all  these  observations  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
CatuparisuddhisTIa  has  acquired  in  Buddhist  monasticism  a 
validity  and  significance  which  cannot  easily  be  underrated. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

The  Discipline  and  Development  of  the  Mind 


In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  importance 
of  the  CatuparisuddhisTIa  one  would  readily  admit  that 
Buddhism  attaches  great  importance  to  the  inner  development 
of  the  disciple  as  a part  of  his  religious  life.  In  its  basic  form  this 
development  would  amount  to  the  elimination  of  manoduccarita 
or  evil  traits  of  the  mind  and  the  cultivation  of  manosucarita  as 
its  opposite.  This  obviously  lay  outside  the  pale  of  sJIa,  for 
greed,  hatred  and  wrong  views  ( abhijjha  vyapada  micchaditthl), 
the  three  items  of  dasakammapatha 1 which  belong  to  the  mind- 
group  ( manokamma ) are  not  reckoned  with  under  the  sHa.  The 
Suttas,  on  the  other  hand,  repeatedly  bring  before  us  hosts  of 
such  vices  or  diseased  states  of  the  mind  against  which  the 
disciples  are  constantly  cautioned  ( Evam  eva  kho  bhikhave  citte 
samkilitthe  duggati  patikahkha.  M.1.36).  The  VatthOpama  Sutta 
gives  a list  of  sixteen  such  evil  traits  of  the  mind  which  are 
referred  to  as  cittassa  upakkilesa.1 2  None  of  these  have  been 


1 Dasakammapatha  are  the  ten  modes  of  acting  classified  under 
thought  (3),  word  (4)  and  deed  (3). 

2 M.1.36. 
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brought  up  for  correction  under  the  category  of  sJIa. 
Commenting  on  these,  Buddhaghosa  hastens  to  add  that  these 
sixteen  are  not  the  only  defiling  traits  of  the  mind  (ki/esa, 
upakkilesa ) and  suggests  that  in  this  manner  all  kilesa  are 
taken  into  consideration.  ( Na  ca  ete  solas'eva  cittassa 
upakkilesa.  Etena  pan  a nayena  sab  be' pi  kilesa  gahita  y'eva 
hontrti  veditabba  - MA.  1 . 1 70). 

The  monks  are  advised  to  purge  their  minds  of  these  as  a 
step  forward  in  their  spiritual  progress.  ( Yath'odhi kho  pana'ssa 
cattam  hoti  vantam  muttam  pahlnam  patinissattham  so  buddhe 
aveccappasadena  samannagato'mhTti  iabhati  a tt have  dam 
labhati  dhammavedam  iabhati  dhammupasamhitam  pamujjam. 
Pamuditassa  plti  jayati  pTtimanassa  kayo  passambhati 
passaddhakayo  sukham  vedeti  sukhino  cittam  samadhiyati. 
M.1.37)  The  Sallekha  Sutta  which  is  addressed  to  the  monks  as 
a plea  for  self-correction  introduces  us  to  a much  larger  list  of 
forty-four  evil  ways  or  akusala  dhamma.  The  Buddha  reminds 
his  disciples  that  every  attempt  to  eradicate  these  by  a sincere 
desire  to  cultivate  their  opposites  is  a commendable  virtue 
( Cittuppadam'pi  kho  aham  cunda  kusa/esu  dhammesu 
bahukaram  vadami.  Ko  pana  vado  kayena  vacaya 
anuvidhJyanasu.  Tasmat'iha  cunda  pare  vihimsaka  bhavissanti 
mayam'ettha  a vihimsaka  bhavissaama'ti  cittam  uppadetabbam. 
M.1.43).  He  calls  this  the  way  to  peace  and  progress: 
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uparibhavapariyaya  and  nibbanapariyaya.  ( Seyyatha'pi  cunda 
ye  keci  akusaia  dhamma  sab  be  te  ad  hob  ha  vahgamanlya  ye 
keci  kusaia  dhamma  sab  be  te  uparibhavahgamanTya.  Evam 
eva  kho  cunda  vihimsakassa  purisapuggatassa  avihimsa  hoti 

uparibhavaya Evam  eva  kho  cunda  vihimsakassa 

purisapuggalassa  avihimsa  hoti parinibbanaya.  M.1.44). 

The  mental  purge  referred  to  above  was  always  considered 
an  essential  feature  in  the  religious  life  of  a Buddhist  disciple. 
The  Suttas  which  deal  with  sHa  as  the  basis  of  the  spiritual 
development  of  a disciple  refer  to  this  as  the  subsequent 
cleansing  of  the  mind  of  the  nTvarana.  NJvarana  defile  and 
disease  the  mind  and  thereby  weaken  the  functioning  of  the 
intellect.  (So  ime  pahca  nTvarane  pahaya  cetaso  upakkiiese 
pahhaya  dubbaiTkarane...  M.1.412.).1  Thus  the  proper  culture  of 
the  mind  is  a stage  which  must  necessarily  precede  the 
perfection  of  wisdom  or  adhipahha  sikkha.  Without  it,  the  mind 
can  never  be  chanelled  for  the  attainment  of  Arahantship  (Evam 
eva  kho  bhikkhave  pane' ime  cittassa  upakkiiesa  ye  hi 
upakkiiesehi  upakkiiittham  cittam  na  o' eva  mudu  hoti  no  ca 
kammaniyam  na  ca  pabhassaram  pabhahgu  ca  na  ca  samma 
samadhiyati  asavanam  khayaya.  Kata  me  pahca.  Kamacchando 


1 See  also  M. 1.521;  11.226. 
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bhikkhave....  khayayaSM  .Q2).  Every  good  disciple,  therefore, 
was  expected  to  strive  for  the  elimination  of  these  defilements. 

Tatra'bhiratim  iccheyya  hitva  kame  akincano 
pariyodapeyya  attain  am  cittaklesehi  pandito. 

S.V.24. 

The  Khaggavisana  Sutta  specifies  the  defiling  mental  traits 
as  cetaso  avarana,  upakkilesa  and  sinehadosa: 

Pa  hay  a pahcavaranani  cetaso 

upakkitese  vyapanujja  sabbe 

anissito  chetva  sinehadosam 

eko  care  khaggavisanakappo.  Sn.  v.  66 

On  a careful  analysis  of  these  defilements  which  are  referred 
to  as  nJvarana ,,1  cetaso  avarana,2.  cittaktesa ,3 4  upakkiiesa^  or 
samyojana ,5 6  we  discover  that  there  are  two  constant  and 
recurring  items,  viz.  abhijjha  and  vyapada.  As  a nTvarana, 
abhijjha\s  also  referred  to  as  kamacchanda.b  As  a samyojana,  it 


1 M.1.60,  144,  412. 

2 Sn.v.66. 

3 S.V.24. 

4 M. 1.36;  S.V.92,  94,  108;  Sn.v.66. 

5 M. 1.361;  111.275. 

6 See  D.l.  1 and  246. 
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goes  under  both  names  of  kamacchanda  and  kamaraga } Thus 
it  appears  that  in  the  mind-culture  which  is  recommended  to  the 
Buddhist  disciple,  these  two,  out  of  the  numerous  evil  states  to 
which  the  mind  was  liable  to  descend,  became  the  central 
target  of  attack.  But  we  have  already  noted  above  that  these 
two,  together  with  micchaditthi,  form  the  triad  of  manokamma  in 
the  list  of  dasa  akusala  kamma r Hence  we  may  ask  ourselves 
why  then  do  abhijjha  and  vyapada  come  to  be  specially 
stressed,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  micchaditthi.  But  it  should 
also  be  noted  here  that  micchaditthi  is  not  listed  under  the 
pahca  nTvarana  which  are  the  primary  defiling  traits  of  the 
mind.1 2 3  Nor  does  the  VatthOpama  Sutta  mention  it  among  the 
upakkiiesa  of  the  mind.4 

This  special  mention  of  abhijjha  and  vyapada  has  also  a 
parallel  when  we  consider  tobha  ( raga ) and  dosa  which  are 
referred  to  at  times  without  any  mention  of  moha  which  is  the 
third  item  of  the  group.  The  Samyutta  speaks  of  a disciple's 
conquest  of  these  two  evils: 


1  M. 1.433. 


2 lbid.47. 

3 D.  1.71.  The  pahca  nTvarana  are  abhijjha  [kamacchanda),  vyapada, 
thTnamiddha,  uddhaccakukkucca  and  vicikiccha. 

4 M. 1.36. 
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Evam  mano  chassu yada  subhavito 

phutthassa  cittam  na  vikampate  kvaci 

te  raga  dose  abhibhuyya  bhikkhavo 

bha  vattha  jatimaranassa  pa  rag  a 'ti.  S.IV.71. 

The  Majjhima  Nikaya  mentions  lobha  and  dosa  as  the  two 
evils  which  are  to  be  transcended  by  pursuing  the  Middle  Path 
( Tatr'avuso  lobho  ca  papako  doso  ca  papako.  Lobhassa  ca 
pahanaya  dosassa  ca  pahanaya  atthi  majjhima  patipada 
cakkhukaranl  nanakaranT  upasamaya  abhinnaya  sambodhaya 
nibbanaya  samvattati.  M.1.15).  However,  it  must  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  final  attainment  of  Arahantship  there  is 
no  room  for  any  trace  of  moha  or  of  raga  and  dosa.  For  nibbana 
is  the  elimination  of  all  the  three  evils  of  raga,  dosa  and  moha 
( Yo  kho  avuso  ragakkhayo  dosakkhayo  mohakkhayo  id  am 
vuccati nibbanan 'ti.  S. IV. 251 ). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  this  line  of  spiritual  development 
sakkayaditthi  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  earlier  mental  failings 
which  need  to  be  remedied.  For  already  at  the  early  stage  of 
Sotapatti  the  first  three  samyojana  {sakkayadithi  together  with 
vicikiccha  and  sHabbataparamasa)  are  completely  eradicated 
( Tinnam  samyojananam  parikkhaya  sotapanno 
avinipatadhammo  niyato  sambodhiparayano'ti.  M. 1.141).  This 
achievement  is  further  described  as  follows: 
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Saha  'vassadassanasampadaya 
taya'ssu  dhamma  jahita  bhavanti 
sakkayaditthi  vicikicchitah  ca 

sliabbatam  va  'pi  yad'atthi  kind.  Sn.  v.  23 1. 

Beyond  this,  the  further  achievements  of  a Sakadagamin  are 
only  a reduction  in  raga,  dosa  and  moha  ( yesam  bhikkhunam 
tlni  samyojanani  pahTnam  ragadosamoha  tanubhuta  sabbe  te 
sakadagamino  sakid'eva  imam  iokam  agantva  dukkhass'antam 
karissanti  - M. 1.141).  This  makes  it  clear  that  inspite  of  the 
complete  elimination  of  sakkayaditthi  at  the  stage  of  Sotapatti, 
moha  seems  to  survive  beyond  this.  Even  at  the  stage  of 
Sakadagamin  raga,  dosa  and  moha  are  only  reduced  in 
magnitude.  An  Anagamin  is  said  to  get  rid  of  two  more 
samyojana,  viz.  kamacchanda  and  vyapada,  for  he  is  described 
as  having  purged  himself  by  then  of  the  five  orambhagiya 
samyojana.1  If  we  regard  the  two  samyojana,  kamacchanda  and 
vyapada  as  approximating  to  raga  and  dosa,2  then  we  discern 


1 M.  1.1 4 1,465.  The  five  orambhagiya  samyojana  are  sakkayaditthi, 
vicikiccha,  sliabbataparamasa,  kamacchanda  and  vyapada. 

2 Note:  As  a samyojana,  only  one  aspect  of  raga,  viz.  kamaraga 

(i kamacchanda ) seems  to  be  eliminated  at  the  stage  of  Anagamin. 
Even  under  the  uddhambhagiya  samyojana  an  aspect  of  raga  seems 
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this  reduced  element  of  moha  as  surviving  even  after  the  stage 
of  Anagamin.  The  final  extinction  of  moha  (mohakkhaya) 
perhaps  takes  place  in  Arahantship,  after  the  elimination  of  the 
five  uddhambhagiya  samyojana.1  We  find  avijja  persisting  as 
the  last  item  of  this  group,  and  whatever  meaning  we  may  give 
to  the  term  avijja,  it  must  undobtedly  remain  a form  of  moha. 
Buddhaghosa's  definition  of  moha  that  it  is  the  root  of  all  evil 
(, Moho ...  sabba'kusa/anam  mOlan'ti  datthabbo.  Vism.468) 
perhaps  emphasises  this  most  enduring  character  of  moha. 
This  failing,  which  seems  to  find  expression  severally  as 
micchaditthi,  sakkayaditthi,  moha  and  avijja,  implies  error  of 
judgement  and  deficiency  of  knowledge,  presumably  of  varying 
degree,  which  can  be  rectified  completely  only  on  the 
attainment  of  perfect  wisdom  in  Arahantship. 

The  other  defiling  traits  of  the  mind  which  the  Suttas 
enumerate  are  mainly  related  to  fraud,  pride,  jealousy  and 
anger,  which  may  exist  in  varying  degrees  of  severity.  Besides 
their  moral  and  ethical  significance  for  the  religious  life  referred 


to  linger  on  under  the  names  of  ruparaga  and  aruparaga.  It  is  also 
sometimes  referred  to  as  bhavaraga. 

1 The  five  uddhambhagiya  samyojana  consist  of  ruparaga,  aruparaga, 
mana,  uddhacca  and  avijja. 
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to  in  the  Vatthupama1  and  Sallekha2  Suttas,  they  also  have  an 
essentially  social  character  in  that  these  failings  cause  friction 
and  disharmony  in  the  communal  life  of  the  monastic  society. 
The  Anumana  Sutta  calls  them  the  do vacassa-karana-dhamma, 
or  evil  ways  of  monks  which  make  them  resent  and  reject  good 
counsel  from  fellow  members.  The  Sarigha  would  no  longer 
trust  such  monks  and  would  deem  it  unwise  to  advise  or 
admonish  them  (So  ca  hoti  dubbaco  dovacassa-karanehi 
dhammehi  samannagato  akkhamo  appadakkhinaggahT 
anusasanim.  At  ha  kho  nam  sabrahmacarT  na  c'eva  vattabbam 
mahhanti  na  ca  anusasitabbam  mahhanti  na  ca  tasmim 
puggate  vissasam  apajjitabbam  mahhanti.  M.1.95).  Therefore 
the  monks  are  called  upon  to  view  from  all  angles  the  dangers 
resulting  from  these  to  the  religious  life  as  well  as  to  the  life  in 
the  community,  and  make  therefore  every  effort  for  their 
elimination.  (i.  Sa  kho  so  bhikkhave  bhikkhu 
abhijjhavisamaiobho  cittassa  upakki/eso'ti  iti  viditva 
abhijjhavisamaiobham  cittassa  upakkiiesam  pajahati.  ii.  Pare 
abhijjhaiu  bhavissanti  mayam  ettha  anabhijjhaiu  bhavissama'ti 
saiiekho  karanTyo.  iii.  Tatravuso  bhikkhu  na  attana'va  attanam 
evam  anuminitabbam  yo  khv'ayam  puggaio  papiccho 


1 M.1.37 

2 lbid.42 
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papikanam  icchanam  vasamgato  ayam  me  puggalo  appiyo 
amanapo.  Ah  an  c'eva  kho  pan'assam  papiccho  papikanam 
icchanam  vasamgato  aham'p'assam  paresam  appiyo 
amanapo'ti.  Evam  j an  ante n a avuso  bhikkhuna  na  papiccho 
bhavissami  na  papikanam  icchanam  vasamgato'ti  cittam 
uppadetabbam.  M.1.37)1 

It  appears  to  be  fairly  clear  from  the  statements  in  the  Suttas 
that  for  the  cultivation  of  the  perfect  character  it  was  not  only  a 
life  of  renunciation  that  was  desirable.  The  pabbajita , as  a 
disciple  who  had  given  up  all  household  ties,  was  further 
advised  that  solitary  retreats  would  be  conducive  to  a life  of 
contemplation  and  spiritual  perfection.  We  discover  in  the 
Suttas  that  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  early  Buddhist  disciple 
to  resort  to  a sylvan  retreat  in  order  to  develop  his  inner 
character  (So  imina  ca  ariyena  silakkhandhena 
samannagato...santutthiya  samannagato  vivittam  senasanam 
bhajati  arahham  rukkhamuiam  pabbatam  kandaram  giriguham 
susanam  vanapattham  abbhokasam  paiaiapuhjam.  So 
pacchabhattam  pindaptapatikkanto  nisTdati  paiiahkam  abhujitva 
ujum  kayam  panidhaya  parimukham  satim  upatthapetva. 
D.1.71).  The  Buddha,  in  fact,  recognises  the  existence  among 
his  disciples  of  monks  who  lead  such  lives  (Santi  kho  pana  me 


'Also  M.1.42,  97 
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udayi  savaka  arahhaka  pantasenasana  arahhavanapatthani 
pantani  senasanani  ajjhogahetva  viharanti.  M.  II.  8).  This  mode 
of  life  of  some  of  the  early  Buddhist  monks  seems  also  to  have 
been  well  recognised  as  a regular  institution  as  is  evident  from 
words  ascribed  to  Vessavana  in  the  Atanatiya  Sutta  ( Santi  hi 
bhante  bhagavato  savaka  a rah  he  vanapatthani  pantani 
sensanani  patisevanti  appasaddani  appanigghosani 
vijanavatani  manussarahaseyyakani  patsaiianasaruppani. 
D. III. 195).  In  the  Samyutta  Nikaya  we  hear  of  the  venerable 
Udayi  who  reports  back  to  the  Buddha  the  progress  he  made 
under  such  conditions  (So  khv'aham  bhante  suhhagaragato 
imesam  pahcupadanakkhandhanam  ukkujjavakujjam 
samparivattento  id  am  dukkhan'ti  yathabhOtam  abbhahhasim, 
S.V.89).  At  times  the  Budha  is  seen  making  direct  reference  to 
this  in  his  admonitions  to  his  disiples.  'Resort  to  the  solitary 
retreats  and  be  engaged  in  contemplative  thought,'  he  tells 
Cunda,  and  adds  further,  'Be  quick  and  zealous,  lest  you  repent 
afterwards.'  ( Yam  kho  cunda  satthara  karanTyam  savakanam 
hitesina  anukampakena  anukampam  upadaya  katam  vo  tarn 
maya.  Etani  cunda  rukkhamuiani  etani  suhhagarani.  Jhayatha 
cunda  ma  pamad'attha  ma  paccha  vippatisarino  ahuvattha. 
Ayam  vo  amhakam  anusasanTti.  M.1.46).  He  is  seen  advising 
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Ananda  with  these  same  words.1  The  Buddha  is  even  more 
direct  in  his  admonitions  to  Nanda  who  evinced  a love  of  luxury 
and  pleasure  (Evam  kho  te  nanda  patirupam  kulaputtassa 
saddha  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajitassa  yam  tvam 
arannako  assasi  pindapatiko  ca  pamsukOUko  ca.  Kamesu  ca 
anapekkho  vihareyyasTti.  S. II. 281).  Here  the  relevance  of  his 
remarks  appears  in  clearer  relief,  for  the  very  things  that  he 
seems  to  recommend  to  Nanda  are  some  of  those  of  which  he 
refused  Devadatta  to  make  a general  rule  incumbent  on  all.2 

It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  living,  which  is  called  a life  of 
physical  detachment  or  kayavupakattha ,3  soon  came  to  be 
recognised  in  Buddhist  monastic  circles  as  a much  praised 
virtue  ( Etha  tumhe  arannaka  hotha  arannavanapatthani pantani 
senasanani  patisevatha'ti.  Hi  kayavupakatthe  samadapetabba 
nivesetabba  patitthapetabba.  A. III. 138).  The  Pali  texts  make 
repeated  attempts  to  show  that  both  the  Buddha  and  the 
venerable  Maha  Kassapa  practised  this  way  of  solitary  living. 
They  are  said  to  have  done  so  for  their  own  comfort  and  peace 
of  mind  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a good  example  for 
the  future  generations.  King  Pasenadi  Kosala  praises  the 


1 M. 11.266;  111.302;  S.V.157. 

2 Vin.lll.171. 

3 A.  1 1 1 . 1 38. 
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Buddha  for  this  special  virtue  ( Yam  pi  bhante  bhagava 
dlgharattam  arannako  arahhavanapatthani  pan  tan  i senasanani 
patisevati  imam  pi  kho  aham  bhante  atthavasam 
sampassamano  bhagavati  evarupam  paramanipaccakaram 
karomi  mittupaharam  upadamsemi.  A.V.66f.).  Samyutta  Nikaya 
informs  us  of  Kassapa's  preference  for  this  mode  of  life  ( Kim 
pan  a tv  am  kassapa  atthavasam  sampassamano  dlgharattam 
arannako  c'eva  arahhakattassa  vannavadl  S.ll.203f.).  This  is  in 
fact  made  out  to  be  the  general  pattern  of  conduct  of  the 
Buddha  and  his  disciples.  ( Ye  kira  te  ahesum 
buddhanubuddhasavaka  te  dlgharattam  a rah  ha  ka  c'eva 
ahesum  arannakattassa  ca  vannavadino.  Ibid./ 
UdumbarikasThanada  Sutta  goes  so  far  as  to  make  it  an  ancient 
and  eternal  order  which  governs  the  life  of  the  Buddhas  of  the 
past,  present  and  the  future  ( Ye  te  ahesum  atTtam  addhanam 
arahanto  sammasambuddha....  evam  su  te  bhagava n to  arahhe 
vanapatthani  pantani  senasanani  patisevanti  appasaddani 
appanigghosani  vijanavatani  manussarahaseyyakani 
patisaiianasaruppani  seyyatha'pi  bhagava  etarahTti.  D. 111.54). 
The  Ariguttara  Nikaya  which  gives  five  different  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  this  way  of  forest-living  says  that  one  would  take  to 
it  being  impressed  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  extolled  by  the 
Buddha  and  his  disciples  ( vannitam  buddhehi 
buddhasavakehTti arannako  hoti.  A. III. 21 9).  But  the  real  reason, 
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it  goes  on  to  add,  should  be  that  it  provides  an  ideal  setting  to 
the  man  who  has  renounced  the  cares  of  the  world  and  seeks 
to  perfect  his  inner  being  (. Appicchatam  y'eva  nissaya 
santutthim  y'eva  nissaya  saiiekhatam  y'eva  nissaya  pavivekam 
y'eva  nissaya  idarn  a tt hi  tarn y'eva  nissaya  arannako  hoti.  Ibid.). 

It  appears  from  the  above  consideration  that  every  attempt 
had  been  made  to  popularise  this  mode  of  life  as  the  one  that 
contributes  most  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  disciple.  It  was 
deemed  useful  for  the  progress  of  both  samatha  and  vipassana. 
It  is  this  idea  of  solitary  and  secluded  life  that  is  implied  in  the 
phrase  bruheta  suhnagaranam  which  the  Buddha  addresses  as 
an  admonition  to  his  disciples.1  The  PapancasudanT  brings  both 
samatha  anti  vipassana  within  the  aspirations  of  this  solitary  life 
in  its  comment  on  bruheta  suhnagaranam  ( Ettha  ca 
samathavipassanavasena  kammatthanam  gahetva  rattindivam 
suhhagaram  pavisitva  nisTdamano  bhikkhO  bruheta 
suhhagaranan'ti  veditabbo.  MA.1.157).  This  love  of  the  life  of 
solitude  in  the  forest  is  one  of  the  seven  conditions  wich  would 
arrest  the  decay  of  the  monk  ( satta  aparihaniya  d ha  mm  a) . It 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a stimulus  to  his  spiritual  progress 
( YavakTvah  ca  bhikkhave  bhikkhO  arahhakesu  senasanesu 
sapekkha  bhavissanti  vuddhi  y'eva  bhikkhave  bhikkhOnam 


1 M.1.33;  A.V.131. 
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patikankha  no  parihani.  D.II.77)1  It  is  also  given  as  one  of  ten 
items  which  a disciple  should  constantly  ponder  over  with  a 
view  to  developing  a love  for  it  ( Kacci  no  aharn  sunnagare 
abhiramamrti  pabbajitena  abh  in  harp  paccavekkhitabbam....  me 
kho  bhikkhave  dasa  dhamma  pabbajitena  abh  inham 
paccavekkhitabba.  A.V.88). 

However,  it  was  recognised  at  the  same  time  that  mere 
residence  in  forest  retreats  or  sdopting  frugal  and  abstemious 
ways  of  life  was  not  a virtue  in  itself,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  perfection  of  character.  The  Budha  tells  the 
venerable  Sandha  that  unless  the  defiling  traits  of  the  mind  are 
first  eliminated  they  would  overpower  him  even  as  he  dwells  in 
his  forest  residence  and  lead  him  astray  in  his  musings  ( Evam 
eva  kho  sandha  idh'ekacco  purisakhaiunko  arannagato'pi 
rukkhamuiagato'pi  sunnagaragato'pi  kamaragapariyutthitena 
cetasa  viharati  kamaragaparetena.  Uppannassa  ca 
kamaragassa  nissaranam  yathabhutam  nappajanati.  So 
kamaragam  ...  vicikiccham  y'eva  antaram  kan'tva  jhayati 
pajjhayati nijjhayati avajjhayati.  A. V.323). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  very  realistically  pointed  out 
that  unless  a disciple  makes  progress  towards  the  attainment  of 


‘Also  A.IV.21 . 
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the  tranquility  of  mind  which  he  is  seeking,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  relish  forest-residence  and  delight  in  its  solitude.  The 
wilderness  would  whirl  away  his  mind.  In  the  Bhayabherava 
Sutta,  the  Brahmin  Janussoni  expresses  this  view  and  the 
Buddha  is  found  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with  him 
( Durabhisambha  vani  hi  bho  gotama  arahhe  vanapatthani 
pantani  senasanani.  Dukkaram  pavivekam  durabhiramam 
ekatte.  Haranti  mahhe  mano  vanani  samadhim 
alabhamanassa.  M.1.16).1  In  the  early  history  of  the  Sasana  it 
was  evidently  this  dread  of  forest-residence  which  prevented  it 
from  being  widely  accepted.  The  story  of  the  Veranjabhanavara 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  reliance  on  this  mode  of  life  alone, 
without  an  alternative,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  alleged  breakdown  of  the  monastic  institutions  of 
some  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  past.2  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  while  zealous  monks  like  Maha  Kassapa  and  Upasena 
Varigantaputta  were  regular  forest-dwellers  and  always  spoke 
in  favour  of  it,  there  were,  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Sasana,  others  who  probed  into  the  spiritual  qualifications  of 
those  who  resorted  to  such  a way  of  life  and  pointed  out  that  it 
could  be  as  much  a source  of  danger  to  a monk  as  a life  of 


1 See  also  A.V.202. 

2 Vin.  III.  8. 
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pleasure.  Continuing  to  lead  such  a life  without  attaining  the 
desired  result  of  tranquility  of  the  mind,  it  is  pointed  out,  would 
lead  a disciple  to  disastrous  consequences  ( Yo  kho  upaii  evam 
vadeyya  aham  samadhim  aiabhamano  arahhe  vanapatthani 
pantani  senasanani  patisevissamTti  tass'etam  patikankham 
samsJdissati  va  uppilavissati  va.  A.V.202).  The  commentary 
explains  that  in  such  a state  of  contradiction  the  mind  of  the 
disciple  would  be  torn  by  thoughts  of  lust  or  hatred 
( SamsJdissatTti  kamavitakkehi  samsJdissati  uppiiavissatTti 
vyapadavihimsavitakkehi  uddham  piiavissati  - AA.V.67). 

But  those  who  took  to  this  way  of  life  supported  it 
wholeheartedly.  Maha  Kassapa  led  the  way  in  this  direction, 
both  by  example  and  precept  ( Dve  kho  aham  bhante 
atthavasam  sampassamano  dJgharattam  arahhako  c'eva 
arahhakattassa  ca  vannavadJ...  Attano  ca 
ditthadhammasukhaviharam  sampassamano  pacchimah  ca 
janatam  anukampamano  app'eva  nama  pacchima  janata 
ditthanugatim  apajjeyyum.  S. II. 202).  Upasena  Varigantaputta 
was  such  an  ardent  supporter  of  it  that  he  would  take  none  as 
his  pupil  unless  he  was  willing  to  be  a regular  forest-dweller  ( Yo 
mam  bhante  upasampadam  yacati  t'aham  evam  vadami  aham 
kho  avuso  arahhako  pindapatiko  pamsukOiiko.  Sace  tvam'pi 
aranhako  bhavissasi  pindapatiko  pamsukOiiko  ev'aham  tarn 
upasampadessamTti.  Vin.lll.230).  However,  even  during  the  life- 
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time  of  the  Buddha  we  note  that  the  arannakatta  as  a regular 
mode  of  monastic  life  was  recommended  with  certain 
reservations.  According  to  a statement  in  the  Anguttara  Nikaya, 
the  venerable  Upali  informs  the  Buddha  of  his  desire  to  live  the 
forest-life  ( Ekamantam  nisinno  kho  ayasma  upaii  bhagavantam 
etad  avoca  iccham'aham  bhante  aranne  vanapatthani  pantani 
senasanani  patisevitun'ti.  A.V.202).  But  he  was  immediately 
dissuaded  by  the  Buddha  who,  in  those  same  words  of 
Janussoni  quoted  earlier,  told  him  of  the  hopelessness  of 
forest-life  for  one  who  fails  to  gain  tranquility  of  the  mind. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  here  why  Upali,  who 
later  became  such  a distinguished  disciple,  was  warned  by  the 
Buddha  in  this  manner.  We  are  thus  inclined  to  ask  whether 
these  remarks  implied  any  inherent  weakness  of  Upali  against 
which  the  Buddha  was  anxious  to  safeguard  him.  The  next 
remark  which  the  Buddha  makes,  dismissing  almost  with 
ridicule  the  idea  that  one  could  still  continue  to  lead  the  forest- 
life  without  gaining  any  tranquility  of  mind,  seems  to  be  very 
emphatic  about  Upali's  inaptitude  for  such  a life.  The  words  with 
which  the  Buddha  concludes  his  advice  to  Upali  crown  the 
whole  argument.  'Stay  back,  Upali,  in  the  midst  of  the  Sarigha 
and  it  will  contribute  to  your  own  welfare.’  ( tngha  tvam  upali 
sanghe  viharahi  sanghe  te  viharato  phasu  bhavissati.  A.V.209). 
The  Commentary  very  readily  solves  this  problem  by  pointing 
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out  that  if  Upali  was  allowed  to  choose  the  way  of  forest-life,  he 
would  have  only  developed  the  holy  life  and  missed  the  chance 
of  learning  the  texts  of  the  Vinaya.  He  would  also  thereby  have 
lost  the  honour  of  being  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Vinaya.  The 
Commentary  says  that  it  was  in  anticipation  of  the  situation  that 
the  Buddha  advised  him  against  retiring  to  the  forest.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  what  the  text  tries  to  stress  is  something  different. 

We  do  not  propose  to  probe  further  into  this  matter  here.  But 
the  Bhayabherava  Sutta  and  the  story  of  Upali  in  the  Ariguttara 
Nikaya  yield  us  two  interesting  observations.  In  the 
Bhayabherava  Sutta,  the  Buddha  who  was  told  by  Janusssoni 
of  the  difficulties  of  forest-life  explains  that  the  disciple  who  on 
retiring  to  the  forest  assails  the  evil  and  corrupt  ways  of  his  life, 
gains  with  each  victory  greater  and  greater  confidence  for  the 
pursuit  of  it.  It  is  in  terms  of  his  own  life  as  the  Bodhisatta  that 
the  Buddha  makes  these  observations  in  the  Bhayabherava 
Sutta  ( Etam  aham  brahmana  parisuddha-kammantatam  attani 
sampassamano  bhiyyo  pattomam  apadim  aranne  viharaya. 
M.1.17).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  to  retire  to  the 
forest  one  did  not  need  to  wait  for  the  perfection  of  his  spiritual 
life.  In  fact,  it  was  to  achieve  this  end  that  one  took  to  the  forest 
life.  But  the  forest-dweller  had  to  be  contilually  inspired  by  his 
religious  aspirations,  i.e.  the  higher  and  higher  states  of  spiritual 
development  he  could  attain  in  succession  ( Imam'pi  kho  upali 
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mama  savaka  attana  d ham  mam  samanupassamana  arahhe 
vanapatthani  pantani  senasanani  patisevanti  no  ca  kho  tava 
anuppattasadattha  viharanti.  A.V.207). 

Once  this  spiritual  earnestness  was  secured  the  results  of 
forest-residence  always  proved  to  be  heartening  and  the 
hardships  of  such  a life  recede  to  the  background.  Thus  the 
thera  Vakkali  who  was  living  in  the  forest,  even  though  he 
suffered  from  cramps  ( vatarogabhinJto ),  made  his  mind  triumph 
over  the  body  and  thereby  propelled  himself  to  further  and 
further  spiritual  attainments,  ignoring  the  hardships  of  forest  life. 

PTtisukhena  vipulena  pharamano  samussayam 
iukham'pi  abhisambhonto  viharissami  kanane. 

Bhavento  satipatthane  indriyani  baiani  ca 
bojjhahgani  ca  bhavento  viharissami  kanane. 

Thag.  vv.351-2 


With  bliss  and  rapture's  flooding  wave 
This  mortal  frame  will  I suffuse. 
Though  hard  and  rough  what  I endure 
Yet  will  I in  the  jungle  dwell. 

Herein  myself  I 'll  exercise: 

The  Starting-points  of  Mindfulness, 
The  Powers  five,  the  Forces  too, 
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The  Factors  of  Enlightenment  -- 
So  will  I in  the  jungle  dwell. 

Psalms  of  the  Brethren, vv. 351 -2 


A similar  story  is  told  of  the  thera  Nhatakamuni.1  The  thera 
Ekavihariya  seems  to  look  upon  the  wilderness  as  the  one 
place  of  delight  to  the  ardent  disciple,  the  yogi. 

Purato  pacchato  va'pi aparo  ce  na  vijjati 
ativa  phasu  bhavati  ekassa  vasato  vane. 

Hand  a eko  gamissami  arannam  buddhavannitam 
phasum  ekaviharissa  pahitattassa  bhikkhuno. 
YogapTtikaram  ram  mam  mattakunjarasevitam 
eko  atthavasT khippam  pavisissami  kananam. 

Thag.vv. 537-9 

If  there  be  none  in  front,  nor  none  behind 
Be  found,  is  one  alone  and  in  the  woods 
Exceeding  pleasant  doth  his  life  become. 

Come  then!  alone  I 'll  get  me  hence  and  go 
To  lead  the  forest-life  the  Buddha  praised, 


1 Thag.vv.436-7 
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And  taste  the  welfare  which  the  brother  knows, 

Who  dwells  alone  with  concentrated  mind. 

Yea,  swiftly  and  alone,  bound  to  my  quest, 

I 'll  to  the  jungle  that  I love,  the  haunt 
Of  wanton  elephants,  the  source  and  means 
Of  thrilling  zest  to  each  ascetic  soul. 

Psalms  of  the  Brethren, vv.537-9 

Therein  he  looks  forward  to  the  consummation  of  his 
religiouslife. 

Ekakiyo  adutiyo  ramanTye  mahavane 
kada'ham  viharissami katakicco  anasavo. 

Thag.v.541 

Lone  and  unmated  in  the  lovely  woods, 

When  shall  I come  to  rest,  work  wrought,  heart 
cleansed? 

Psalms  of  the  Brethren, v.541 

Armed  for  that  purpose,  he  plunges  into  the  forest,  never  to 
return  until  he  has  attained  his  heart's  desire,  the  highest  goal 
of  Arahantship. 
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Esa  band ham i sannaham  pavisissami  kanam 
na  tato  nikkhamissami  appatto  asavakkhayam. 
Thag.v.543 

I 'll  bind  my  spirit's  armour  on,  and  so 
The  jungle  will  I enter,  that  from  thence 

I'll  not  come  forth  until  Nibbana's  won. 

Psalms  of  the  Brethren, v.543 

Perhaps  the  most  glorious  example  of  a thera  who  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  every  moment  of  his  life  in  the  forest,  using  these 
sylvan  charms  as  a spring-board  to  higher  spiritual  attainments 
is  the  thera  Talaputa.  To  him,  they  have  been  a constant  source 
of  inspiration  as  he  pursued  this  spiritual  quest. 

Kada  nu  mam  pavusakaiamegho 
n a vena  toyena  saclvaram  vane 
isippayatamhi  vane  vajantam 
ovassate  tarn  nu  kada  bhavissati. 

Kada  mayurassa  sikhandino  vane 
dijassa  sutva  girigabbhare  rutam 
paccutthahitva  amatassa  pattiya 
samcintaye  tarn  nu  kada  bhavissati. 

Thag.vv.  1102-3 

O when  will  (break  above  my  head) 

The  purple  storm-  cloud  of  the  rains, 
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And  with  fresh  torrents  drench  my  raiment  in  the  woods, 
Wherein  I wend  my  way. 

Along  the  Path  the  Seers  have  trod  before  - 
Yea,  when  shall  this  thing  come  to  be? 

O when  shall  I,  hearing  the  call  adown  the  woods 
Of  crested,  twice-  born  peacock  (as  I lie 
At  rest)  within  the  bosom  of  the  hill, 

Arise  and  summon  thought  and  will 
To  win  th'  Ambrosial  - 

Yes,  when  shall  this  come  to  be? 

Psalms  of  the  Brethren, vv.  1 102-3 

Similar  ecstasies  of  the  thera  Talaputa  are  also  evident  in 
the  following  verses  ascribed  to  him: 


Varahaeneyya  viga/hase  vite 
pabbharakute  pakate'va  sundare 
navambuna  pavusasittakanane 
tahim  guhagehagato  ramissasi. 

SunTtaglva  susikha  supekhuna 
sucittapattacchadana  vihamgama 
sumanjughosatthanitabhigajjino 
te  tam  ramissanti  vanamhi  jhayinam. 
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Vutthamhi  deve  caturarigule  tine 
sampupphite  meghanibhamhi  kanane 
nagantare  vitapisamo  sayissam 
tarn  me  mudu  hohiti  tu/asannibham. 

Thag.vv.1 135-7 

0 (thou  wilt  love  the  life),  be't  on  the  crest 
Of  caverned  cliffs,  where  herd  boar  and  gazelle, 

Or  in  fair  open  glade,  or  in  the  depths 
Of  forest  freshened  by  new  rain  - 'tis  there 
Lies  joy  for  thee  to  cavern-cottage  gone. 

Fair-plumed,  fair-crested  passengers  of  air 
With  deep  blue  throats  and  many-hued  of  wing, 

Give  greeting  to  the  muttering  thundercloud 
With  cries  melodius,  manifold;  'tis  they 
Will  give  thee  joy  whiles  thou  art  musing  there. 

And  when  the  god  rains  on  the  four-inch  grass, 

And  on  the  cloud-like  crests  of  budding  woods, 
Within  the  mountain's  heart  I 'll  seated  be 
Immobile  as  a lopped-off  bough,  and  soft 

As  cotton  down  my  rocky  couch  shall  seem. 

Psalms  of  the  Brethren,vv.l  135-7 
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There  seems  to  be  very  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Sasana  when  the  majority  of  the  Buddha's  disciples 
chose  the  monastic  life  out  of  a deep-rooted  conviction, 
realising  its  significance  and  its  implications,  the  practice  of 
frugality  and  contentment,  and  to  some  extent  even  austerity, 
was  a reality  in  Buddhist  monasticism.  Following  the  anagariya 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha,  the  disciples  could  not  have  conducted 
themselves  in  any  other  way  if  they  were  to  be  true  to  their 
convictions.  It  was  not  a mere  non-existent  ideal  of  the  past,  as 
is  assumed  by  some,  that  was  used  as  the  criterion  in 
commenting  on  the  increasing  laxity  in  monastic  discipline.1 
There  was  undoubtedly  an  established  and  recognised  pattern 
of  conduct  which  was  jointly  determined  by  both  the  Dhamma 
and  the  Vinaya  in  terms  of  which  monastic  conduct  was  judged 
and  criticised. 

It  is  clear  from  a passage  in  the  Ariguttara  that  it  included 
perfection  of  personal  character  as  well  as  observance  of 
monastic  propriety.  Discussing  the  dangers  that  would  befall  the 
Sasana  in  the  future  ( anagatabhayam ),  it  is  said  that  monks  of 
uncultivated  character  would  confer  higher  monastic  status  on 
others  whom  they  would  not  be  able  to  instruct  and  discipline 
towards  perfection  of  character  on  account  of  their  own 


' Rahula,  History  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  p.199f. 
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imperfections.  But  these  new  members,  inspite  of  their 
imperfect  character,  would  in  turn  aspire  to  be  leaders  and 
teachers  and  thus  subscribe  to  the  continuous  degeneration 
and  corruption  of  monastic  life  ( Bhavissanti  bhikkhave  bhikkhu 
anagatamaddhanam  abhavitakaya  abhavitasila  abhavitacitta 
abhavitapanna  te  abhavitakaya  samana  abhavitasiia 
abhavitacitta  abhavitapanna  ah  he  upasampadessanti.  Te'pi  na 
sakkhissanti  vinetum  adhisiie  adhicitte  adhipahhaya.  Te'pi 

bhavissanti  abhavitakaya. abhavitapanna.  iti  kho  bhikkhave 

dhammasandosa  vinayasandoso  vinayasandosa 

dhammasandoso.  A.  1 1 1 . 1 06) . 

We  have  already  noticed  in  our  study  of  siia  that  with  the 
increase  of  offences  and  offenders  in  the  monastic  community 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  its  members  became 
more  rigorous  and  more  comprehensive,  and  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  events,  were  made  foolproof.  This  battle  against 
falling  standards  and  increasing  laxity  in  monastic  discipline  led 
to  a number  of  interesting  developments.  The  simple  and  basic 
monastic  virtues  of  contentment  with  regard  to  food,  clothing 
and  residence,  and  the  love  of  solitude,  which  were  more  or 
less  assumed  to  be  basic  virtues  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Sasana,  begin  to  acquire  more  and  more  importance.  It 
becomes  a compulsory  monastic  procedure  that  every  monk, 
soon  after  the  conferment  of  Upasampada,  be  told  of  the  four 
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Nissayas  or  the  minimum  of  his  requirements  with  which  he  is 
expected  to  be  satisfied  all  his  life.1  They  are:  i.begged-food  for 
a meal  (pindiyalopabhojana),  ii.  a robe  made  of  bits  of  cloth 
collected  from  here  and  there  for  a garment  ( pamsukulacJvara ), 
iii.  residence  at  the  foot  of  a tree  ( rukkhamulasenasana ),  and  iv. 
putrid  urine  as  medicament  ( pOtimuttabhesajja ).  However,  it 
was  not  binding  on  him  to  be  confined  within  these  narrow 
limits.  If  extra  gifts  were  offered  to  him  he  was  given  the  option 
to  receive  them.  This  principle  of  the  Nissayas  was  laid  down  by 
the  Buddha  only  as  a safeguard  against  any  possible 
complaints  from  monks  regarding  the  scanty  provision  of  food, 
clothing  etc.  by  the  laymen.  It  is  a forewarning  against 
disappointment  and  disillusionment  concerning  the  comforts  of 
monastic  life. 

However,  it  was  the  Buddha  himself  who  refused  the  request 
alleged  to  heve  been  made  by  Devadatta  to  make  these  virtues 
of  simplicity  compulsory  for  the  monks.2  But  the  public  at  large, 
who  inherited  the  ascetic  traditions  of  India,  show  a partiality  for 
austerity  and  asceticism  in  religious  life.  Even  during  the  life 


1 Vin.l.95f.  This  is  the  modified  procedure.  The  original  suggestion  was 
that  the  Nissayas  be  made  known  before  the  conferment  of 
Upasampada.  See  Vin.  I.  58.  See  supra,  p.42. 

2 Vin.lll.171. 
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time  of  the  Buddha  there  seem  to  have  been  some  who  thought 
the  monks  who  were  austere  and  ascetic  in  their  ways  were,  on 
that  account,  more  worthy  of  honour  and  nearer  to  perfection.  A 
householder  of  Nadika  once  told  the  Buddha  that  whenever  he 
made  offerings  of  food  he  always  selected  monks  who  were 
abstemious  and  austere  in  their  ways  ( DTyati  me  bhante  kule 
danam  tan  ca  kho  ye  te  bhikkhO  arannaka  pindapatika 
pamsukOtika  arahanto  va  arahattamaggam  va  samapanna 
tatharupesu  bhante  danam  dTyyati.  A.III.391).  Here,  the  Buddha 
hastens  to  correct  the  fallacy  and  states  that  susterity,  without 
the  perfection  of  character,  would  not  be  a virtue  in  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  a monk  who  is  less  austere  could  be  more 
worthy  of  honour  on  account  of  his  perfect  character  ( Arahhako 
ce'pi  gahapati  bhikkhu  hoti  uddhato  unnato  capato  mukharo 
vikinnavaco  mutthassati  asampajano  asamahito  vibbhantacitto 
pakatindriyo  evam  so  tena  y'eva  garayho... 
GahapaticTvaradharo  ce'pi  gahapati  bhikkhu  hoti  anuddhato 
anunnato  acapato  a mukharo  avikinnavaco  upatthitasati 
sampajano  samahito  ekaggacitto  samvutindriyo  evam  so  tena 
y'eva  pasamso.  Ibid.).  The  existence  among  the  popular  values 
of  the  day  of  a preference  for  ascetic  and  austere  living  as  a 
monastic  virtue  is  indicated  in  a statement  in  the  Anahgana 
Sutta.  It  is  stated  that  the  monk  who  lives  in  urban  associations 
appears  to  suffer  by  contrast  when  placed  against  his  forest- 
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dwelling  brethren.  The  Sutta,  however,  makes  it  clear  that 
according  to  true  Buddhist  values  what  mattered  more  in  the 
perfection  of  monastic  life  was  the  elimination  of  defiling  traits  of 
the  mind  ( papaka  akusala  icchavacara) . 1 

We  notice,  at  any  rate,  that  along  with  the  choice  of  this 
solitary  way  of  life  in  the  forest  there  seems  to  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  a number  of  other  practices  which  reveal  frugality, 
abstemiousness  and  contentment.  The  Anarigana  Sutta 
mentions  three  such  practices,  viz.  i.  forest  residence 
(. arannaka ),  ii.  subsistence  on  begged  food  (pinda-patika)  and 
iii.  use  of  patch-work  robe  ( pamsukuHka ).2  These  seem  to  cover 
a disciple's  residence,  food  and  clothing.  In  the  form  they  are 
presented  here  they  constitute  special  ways  of  monastic  life 
which  are  optional.  They  do  not  bear  any  longer  the  general 
and  simple  character  of  the  Nissayas.  As  monastic 
observances  they  seem  to  have  brought  greater  honour  and 
respect  to  those  who  practised  them,  presumably  on  account  of 
the  austerity  and  sacrifice  they  implied.  It  becomes  more 
evident  when  we  compare  the  opposites  of  these  ways  which 
seem  to  indicate,  as  it  were,  an  easier  way  of  life: 
gamantavihara  or  residence  in  the  proximity  of  a village, 


1 M. 1.30-31. 

2 M. 1.30. 
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nemantanika  or  acceptance  of  invitations  to  meals  and 
gahapati-clvaradhara  or  use  of  garments  offered  by  laymen.1  To 
these  monastic  practices  which  were  becoming  increasingly 
popular,  tecTvarikatta  or  reliance  on  a single  set  of  three  robes 
was  sometimes  added  as  a fourth.2  The  Buddha  recognises, 
however,  that  there  can  be  a nominal  practice  of  these  austere 
ways  without  any  corresponding  spiritual  progress.  He  brings  to 
our  notice  the  thirty  Paveyyaka  monks,  who  inspite  of  the 
complete  adoption  of  these  austere  ways,  were  full  of  defiling 
traits  of  character  (Atha  kho  bhagavato  etadahosi.  Ime  kho 
timsamatta  paveyyaka  bhikkhO  sab  be  arannaka  sab  be 
pindapatika  sabbe  pamsukulika  sabbe  tecTvarika  sabbe 
sasamyojana.  Yannuna'ham  imesam  tatha  dhammam 
deseyyam  yatha  nesam  imasmim  y'eva  asane  anupadaya 
asavehi  cittani  vimucceyyun'ti.  S.ll.  1 87). 

We  also  detect  an  attempt  to  idealise  these  practices  and 
make  them  a part  of  the  general  pattern  of  Buddhist  monastic 
life.  This  seems  to  herald  the  ascendency  of  asceticism  as  the 
hallmark  of  monastic  virtue.  The  Yodhajivavagga  of  the 
Ariguttara  Nikaya3  which  gives  warning  of  a number  of 


1 Ibid. 31. 

2 Ibid. 214;  S.ll. 187,  202. 

3 A.lll.108f. 
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calamities  that  would  befall  the  Sasana  with  the  lapse  of  time 
(, anagatabhayam ),  refers  to  the  practice  of  these  ways  of 
monastic  living  as  though  it  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Here  we 
see  clearly  an  attempt  to  fix  and  establish  the  changing  pattern 
of  monastic  living  in  a form  acceptable  to  contemporary  values. 
We  would  not  imagine  that  there  was  unanimity  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  these  values.  However,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
acceptable  to  a fair  section  of  the  community  who  were 
powerful  enough  to  publicise  and  popularise  their  views  among 
others.  There  will  come  a time,  says  the  text,  when  monks 
evincing  a love  of  luxury  with  regard  to  food,  clothing  and 
residence  would  neglect  the  present  austere  practices  of  being 
pindapatika,  pamsukOUka  and  aranhaka  respectively.  They 
would  give  up  the  life  of  retirement  in  the  forest  and  'invading 
the  urban  districts'  indulge  in  all  manner  of  unworthy  pursuits  for 
the  sake  of  their  requisites  ( Bhavissanti  bhikkhave  bhikkhO 
anagatamaddhanam  cTvare  kalyanakama  te  cTvare 
kalyanakama  samana  rincissanti  pamsukuiikattam  rincissanti 
arahhavanapatthani  pantani  senasanani  gamanigama- 
rajadhanim  osaritva  vasam  kappessanti  cTvarahetu  ca 
anekavihitam  anesanam  appatirupam  apajjissanti.  I dam 
bhikkhave  pathamam  anagatabhayam  etarahi  asamuppannam 
ayatim  samuppajjissati.  Tam  vo  patibujjhitabbam  patibujjhitva 
ca  tassa  pahanaya  vayamitabbam.  A.  1 1 1 . 1 08f .) . 
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In  a similar  passage  in  the  Samyutta,1  the  Buddha,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa,  is  made  to 
lament  over  this  alleged  decline  in  Buddhist  monastic  values 
and  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  younger  generation  of 
disciples.  Nevertheless,  this  tendency  appears  to  have 
continued  unabated.  Those  who  fought  for  laxity  in  discipline 
were  equally  vivacious  and  vociferous  and  are  seen  thrusting 
themselves  against  the  orthodoxy  with  unyielding  persistence.2 


1 S.ll.208f. 

2 M. 1.438,  440f,  473;  A.1.230. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Codified  Law  of  the  Sarigha 


The  first  indications  of  the  evolution  of  a system  of  codified 
law  for  the  Sarigha  come  to  us  with  the  promulgation  of 
sikkhapada  which  was  provoked  by  laxities  in  discipline  in  the 
monastic  community  which  contravened  the  spirit  of  slta.  The 
sikkhapada  thus  laid  down  from  time  to  time  soon  grew  to  be  a 
comprehensive  code  of  discipline  for  the  monks  and  was  put 
into  effective  functioning  through  the  fortnightly  recital  which 
was  called  the  Uddesa  or  Patimokkhuddesa.1 2  The  Ariguttara 
Nikaya  specifies  the  total  number  of  sikkhapada  which  were 
thus  regularly  recited  to  be  over  a hundred  and  fifty  ( Sadhikam 
idam  bhante  diyaddha-sikkhapada-satam  anvaddhamasam 
uddesam  agacchati.  A.  1.230).  This  is  evidently  an  early 
reckoning,  for  the  extant  code  of  the  Patimokkha  (for  the 
Bhikkhus)  has  a total  of  220  sikkhapada r Seven  different 
groups  of  sikkhapada  contribute  to  this  total  of  220.  The 
distribution  of  the  sikkhapada  is  as  follows:  Parajika  4, 
Sarighadisesa  13,  Aniyata  2,  Nissaggiya  30,  Pacittiya  92, 


1 A.1.230.  See  Chapter  IX  on  the  Ritual  of  the  Patimokkha. 

2 See  infra  p.370. 
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Patidesaniya  4,  Sekhiya  75.  The  Adhikaranasamathas  which 
are  seven  in  number,  being  differentled  dhamma  for  obvious 
reasons,  cannot  be  grouped  together  along  with  these 
sikkhapada. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  both  the  Sutta  and  the  Vinaya 
Pitakas  that  the  promulgation  of  the  sikkhapada  preceded  the 
institution  of  the  fortnightly  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  for  the 
monks.  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  possibility  that 
additions  were  made  to  the  corpus  of  sikkhapada  even  after  the 
institution  of  the  Patimokkha  recital.1  But  we  discover 
Oldenberg  has  expressed  a surprisingly  different  view.  He  says: 
"The  origin  of  the  earliest  rules  or  laws  laid  down  by  the 
Buddhist  community  for  the  guidance  of  its  members  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  those  assemblies  of  Bhikkhus  which 
met  at  full  and  new  moon."2  We  fail  to  see  why  Olenberg 
adopted  this  sequence  in  relating  the  sikkhapada  to  the 
Patimokkha  recital.  According  to  what  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  from  the  evidence  of  the  Suttas  and  the  Vinaya  this 
appears  to  be  a reversal  of  the  order.  We  ourselves  observe 
that  some  of  the  rules  of  the  Patimokkha  have  had  their  origin 


1 Pac.72  and  73  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Patimokkha  recital. 
See  Vin. I V.  1 43f. 

2 Vin.I.p.xv. 
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after  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  had  acquired  definite  form 
and  recognition.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  resonable  to 
assume  that  a large  number  of  rules  would  have  had  their  origin 
independent  of  the  idea  of  a recital. 

The  promulgation  of  rules  in  the  form  of  sikkhapada  was 
necessitated  by  the  growing  inadequacy  of  the  moral 
injunctions  of  siiaio  curb  miscreants.  Perhaps  the  form  in  which 
the  rules  of  the  Patimokkha  are  introduced  in  the  Suttavibariga 
led  Oldenberg  to  his  conclusion.  The  Suttavibhariga  introduces 
every  rule  saying  This  rule  shall  be  recited  in  this  manner': 
Evan  ca  pana  bhikkhave  imam  sikkhapadam  uddiseyyatha.  The 
editors  of  the  Suttavibhariga,  we  may  venture  to  guess,  could 
not  have  thought  of  the  sikkhapada  divorced  from  the  Uddesa 
or  the  recital  at  the  Uposatha.  Thus  it  is  said  of  all  the 
sikkhapada , from  the  first  to  the  last,  that  they  should  be  recited 
in  this  form.1  But  we  cannot  infer  from  this  that  the  entire  code 
of  the  Patimokkha  was  drawn  up,  like  a constitution,  prompted 
solely  by  the  needs  of  the  recital.  We  believe  Oldenberg  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  when  he  says  the  following:  "A  list  of 
those  offences  which  deserved  punishment  or  some  kind  of 
expiation  was,  at  a very  early  period,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 


1 Vin. 111.21;  IV.  185. 
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these  confessional  meetings."1  Rhys  Davids  and  Oldenberg 
jointly  express  the  same  idea  elesewhere:  "A  list  was  drawn  up 
which  of  course  it  would  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
complete  and  rectify  --  of  those  offences  which  ought  to  be 

confessed  and  atoned  for "2  This  certainly  was,  in  the  first 

instance,  a systematic  grouping  together  of  material  which  was 
already  in  existence. 

In  the  Mahavagga  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka,  which  gives  the  most 
comprehensive  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Patimokkha,  the  Buddha  says  that  he  would 
sanction  for  recital  at  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  the 
sikkhapada  which  he  has  already  laid  down  for  the  monks 
( Yannunaham  yani  maya  bhikkhOnam  pahhattani  sikkhapadani 
tani  nesam  patimokkhuddesam  anujaneyyam.  So  nesam 
bhavissati  uposathakamman'ti.  Vin. 1.102).  The  VimativinodanT 
□TTka,  a Sub-Commentry  on  the  Samantapasadika,  which 
explains  further  the  evolution  of  the  Patimokkha  code  adds  that 
the  Buddha  himself  gave  to  the  sikkhapada  which  he  had  laid 
down  a formal  character  by  codifying  them  and  prefacing  them 
with  an  introduction  for  the  purpose  of  recital  at  the  Uposatha 
meeting  ( Pubbe  avijjamanam  pahhapesTti  na  keva/ah  ca  etam. 


1 Vin.I.p.xv. 

2 Vinaya  Texts  I [SBE.XIII],  p.xi. 
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Pubbe  pannattam'pi  pan  a parajikadi  sikkhapadam  sab  bam 
bhagava  tatr'ime  cattaro  parajika  dhamma  uddesam 
agacchantrti  adina  parajikuddesadivasena  vinayamatikam 
katva  nidan'uddesena  saha  sayam  eva  sangahetva 
patimokkhan'ti pannapesTti datthabbam.  Vimt.396).1 

We  should  draw  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  Sukumar  Dutt 
refers  to  the  above  account  of  the  Mahavagga  as  'the  legend, 
incredible  for  obvious  reasons...’2  As  far  as  we  can  see  the 
incredibility  of  the  legend  is  not  so  obvious.  But  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  this  account,  together  with  other  allied  evidence, 
contradicts  his  thesis  regarding  the  Patimokkha.  Fact  or  fiction 
he  may  call  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  adequate  evidence 
both  in  the  Suttas  and  in  the  Vinaya  which  support  this  tradition 
that 

(i)  the  promulgation  of  the  sikkhapada,  not  necessarily  all, 
started  with  the  Buddha.  (See  M.l.444f;  A.l.230f.). 


1 Whether  one  holds  the  Commentarial  tradition  in  high  esteem  or  not, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  here  by  the  fact  that  this  interpretation 
seems  to  be  more  than  adquately  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Canonical  texts. 

2 S.Dutt,  Buddha  and  five  After-Centuries,  p.77. 
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(ii) the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  was  instituted  during  the  life 
time  of  the  Buddha  and  under  his  personal  direction.  (See 
M.II.8,  111.10;  A.1.230). 

(iii)  the  sikkhapada  which  had  been  promulgated  earlier 
formed  the  text  of  the  Uddesa  or  the  recital.  (See 
Vin. 1.102;  A.1.230). 

We  notice  that  a comprehensive  code  of  sikkhapada  was  in 
existence  in  the  monastic  circles  at  an  early  date1  and  that  it 
was  regularly  recited  before  the  Sarigha  once  a fortnight,2  with 
a view  to  reminding  and  acquainting  the  disciples  with  the 
regulations  in  terms  of  which  they  were  expected  to  discipline 
themselves.3  The  MahTsasaka  Vinaya  in  the  Chinese  version 
asserts  negatively  this  function  of  the  recital  when  it  says  that 
owing  to  the  repeated  recitals  of  abridged  texts  of  the 
Patimokkha  the  young  monks  failed  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  its  contents.4 

Each  one  of  these  sikkhapada  or  rules  which  constitute  the 
text  of  the  Patimokkha,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Vinaya 


1 Vin. III. 178. 

2 M. III.  10;  A.1.230;  Vin. IV.  144. 

3 Vin. IV.  144. 

4 Taisho,  Vol.22.p.127  B. 
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Pitaka,  was  laid  down  on  the  commission  of  some  offence 
which  thereafter  on  the  authority  of  the  rules  thus  laid  down, 
was  declared  illegal.  These  rules,  as  instruments  of  prosecution 
and  punishment,  therefore  carried  with  them  a host  of  carefully 
worded  clauses  which  determine  the  gravity  of  the  offence  and 
the  consequent  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Thus  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Patimokkha  recital  with  which  we  associate  the  very 
dynamic  function  of  'dealing  with  offenders'  {tarn  mayam 
yathadhammam  yathasattham  karema.  M. III. 10),  the  details 
connected  with  each  rule  were  as  vital  as  the  rule  itself.  Every 
competent  monk  had  to  be  a master  of  the  text  of  what  was  to 
be  recited  at  the  Uddesa  (i.e.  sutta)  together  with  those  details 
(, sutta-vibhahga ).1  They  were  undoubtely  parts  of  one  single  text 
and  one  cannot  always  speak  of  the  details  as  being  of  later 
origin.  Some  of  the  historical  prefaces  and  the  amendments  to 
the  rules  are  evidently  contemporary  accounts  and  would  have 
been  essential  in  the  application  of  the  Patimokkha  as  a legal 
system.  Thus  the  reference  to  the  Patimokkha  in  terms  of 
suttato  and  anuvyanjanaso  undoubtedly  covers  the  contents  of 
the  Suttavibhariga  which  embodies  the  Patimokkha  together 


1 Vin.ll.96f. 
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with  the  details  connected  with  it.1  These  details  were  vitally 
needed  in  the  days  when  the  Uddesa  was  no  mere  recital  of  the 
list  of  rules  but  a trial  at  which  the  offenders  thus  discovered 
were  to  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  law. 

Further  proof  of  this  literary  position  of  the  Patimokkha  is 
seen  in  the  solitary  Canonical  account  of  the  First  Buddhist 
Council,  the  Sariglti  which  was  held  soon  after  the  demise  of 
the  Buddha.  In  the  record  of  the  literary  activity  of  this  Sariglti  it 
is  said  that  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  questioned  the 
venerable  Upali  on  the  contents  of  the  Ubhato  Vinaya,2 
commencing  with  the  first  Parajika  with  all  its  details  (Atha  kho 


'Vin. 1.65 

2 Rhys  Davids  has  discovered  in  a Burmese  manuscript  the  reading 
ubhato  vibhange  in  place  of  this.  See  Vinaya  Texts  III  [ SBE.XX.  ], 
p.376.  n.1.  See  also  B.C.  Law,  History  of  Pali  Literature  I.  p.  1 6.  We 
are  fully  in  agreement  with  the  view  expressed  by  Rhys  Davids 
regarding  this  reading.  Strange  enough,  we  also  discover  the  Buddha 
Jayanti  Tripitaka  Series  [Sri  Lankan  Edition]  adopting  the  ubhato 
vibhange  anti  reporting  that  the  Burmese  has  ubhato  vinaye.  We 
recently  discovered  that  the  newly  reprinted  edition  of  the  Cambodian 
Tripitaka  at  the  Buddhist  Institute  in  Phnom  Penh  preserves  the 
reading  ubhato  vinaye  and  reports  Burmese  as  having  ubhato 
vibhange.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  ubhato  vinaye  is  the  more 
meaningful  reading  in  this  context. 
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ayasma  mahakassapo  ayasmantam  upalim  pathamassa 
parajikassa  vatthum'pi  pucchi  n id  an  am 'pi  pucchi  puggaiam'pi 
pucchi  pannattim'pi  pucchi  anupahhattim'pi  pucchi  apattim'pi 
pucchi  anapattim'pi  pucchi...  Eten'eva  upayena  ubhato  vinaye 
pucchi.  Vin.ll.287).  There  is  little  doubt  that  Ubhato  Vinaya 
refers  to  the  disciplinary  code  of  the  Bhikkhus  and  the 
Bhikkhunis  and  we  are  fairly  safe  in  assuming  this  to  be 
primarily  the  two  Vibharigas,  [i.e.  the  codfied  rules  ot  the 
Patimokkha  together  with  their  legally  relevant  details  of 
application  as  was  revealed  in  the  above  report],  though  not 
necessarily  in  their  present  form.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
text  of  the  Patimokkha  was  something  already  contained  in  the 
Vibharigas,  the  Mahavibhariga  and  the  BhikkhunTvibhariga.  No 
special  mention  of  it  is  made  under  that  name  any  where  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  Council.  We  are  also  compelled  to  add 
here  that  Ubhato  Vinaya  of  the  above  report  should  include, 
under  the  connotation  of  that  phrase,  a reasonable  amount  of 
the  core  contents  of  the  other  section  of  the  Vinaya  known  as 
the  Khandhaka  as  well.  That  was  vital  for  the  execution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  acts  fo  the  Sarigha  as  a corporate  body. 

Sukumar  Dutt  attempts  in  the  following  remarks  to  offer  a 
different  explanation  for  this  omission:  "In  the  reported 
proceedings,  the  term,  Patimokkha  is  nowhere  mentioned,  but 
all  the  heads  of  misdemeanour  on  the  part  of  a Bhikkhu  are 
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listed  except  the  Sekhiyas  and  the  procedural  rules  of 
Adhikaranasamatha.  The  reason  for  the  studied  omission  of  the 
word,  Patimokkha,  is  not  far  to  seek  if  we  assume  that  at  the 
time  when  the  proceedings  were  put  into  the  present  narrative 
shape,  the  Bhikkhus  understood  by  Patimokkha  something 
quite  different  from  a code  of  Vinaya  rules."1 

Here  we  are  prepared  to  concede  that  the  'time  when  the 
proceedings  were  put  into  the  present  narrative  shape’  may 
even  be  some  time  after  the  Second  Buddhist  Council.2  On 
Dutt’s  own  admission  almost  all  the  sikkhapada  of  the  extant 
Patimokkha  code  were  known  by  then.  For  he  says:  'but  all  the 
heads  of  misdemeanour  on  the  part  of  a Bhikkhu  are  listed 
except  the  Sekhiyas  and  the  procedural  rules  of 
Adhikaranasamatha.’  On  the  other  hand,  he  also  says:  'at  the 
time. ...the  Bhikkhus  understood  by  Patimokkha  something  quite 
different  from  a code  of  Vinaya  rules.’  What  then  did  this  body 
of  sikkhapada  mean  to  them?  Was  their  Patimokkha  still  a 
'communal  confession  of  Faith  in  a set  from  of  hymn-singing’  ?3 
However,  in  the  succeeding  paragraph  Dutt  says  the  following: 
'The  code,  whatever  its  original  contents,  became  after  the  First 


1 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.73. 

2 Vin.l.  p.xxix. 

1 S.Dutt  - op.cit.  p.73. 
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Council  the  bond  of  association  of  the  Buddhist  Bhikkhus,  and 
was  called  Patimokkha  (Bond).  Thus  the  old  name  for  a 
confession  of  faith  came  to  be  foisted  on  something  new,  a 
code  of  Prohibitions  for  a Bhikkhu.'1 2  This  attempted  explnation 
of  the  omission  of  the  term  Patimokkha  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  First  Council  is  far  from  being  conclusive. 

It  is  the  Vibhariga  and  not  the  Patimokkha  which  had  the 
completeness  of  a code  of  discipline.  That  alone  was  the 
effective  instrument  of  discipline,  though  one  could  have  opted 
to  learn  only  the  body  of  rules  in  isolation.  We  find  the  sutta  and 
the  suttavibhahga  referred  to  severally  ( Tassa  n'eva  suttam 
agatam  hoti no  suttavibhahgo.  Vin.  11.96).  But  out  of  these  two,  it 
is  the  suttavibhahga  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  Vinaya  proper 
even  in  the  commentarial  tradition  (No  suttavibhahgo  ti  vinayo 
na  paguno.  VinA.VI.1 197).  The  sutta  has  only  the  value  of  an 
extract,  an  abridged  version  or  matika } 

In  course  of  time,  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  lost  its  legal 
validity  and  function,  as  would  be  shown  in  the  following 
chapter.  The  details  regarding  the  application  of  rules  would 
have  then  proved  themselves  to  be  irksome  to  those  whose 


1 Ibid.  p.74. 

2 VinA.VI.1 197. 
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only  interest  in  the  Ptimokkha  was  for  the  sake  of  its  fortnightly 
recital,  mainly  as  an  instrument  of  monastic  get-together  and 
consolidation.  The  Vinayavinicchaya  perhaps  attempts  to 
establish  this  attitude  to  the  Patimokkha  in  the  following 
statement,  which  contrasts  the  Pavarana  with  the  Uposatha  and 
asserts  that  the  latter  is  for  the  purpose  of  stability  and 
consolidation  of  the  monastic  community:  Uposatho 
samaggattho  visuddhattha  pavarana.  Vinvi.p.190.  1/2599. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  term  uposatha  here 
stands  for  the  fortnightly  meeting  at  which  the  recital  of  the 
Patimokkha  is  the  main  concern.  At  such  a stage  one  would 
readily  concede  the  extraction  of  the  text  of  the  rules,  and  the 
rules  alone,  from  the  Suttavibhahga  to  form  an  independent 
unit.  Thus  we  would  regard  the  emergence  of  an  independent 
text  by  the  name  of  Patimokkha,  which  contained  only  the 
sikkhapada  and  the  instructions  regarding  their  recital,  to  be 
historically  later  than  the  very  substantial  text  of  the 
Suttavibhahga. 

Oldenberg,  however,  is  very  definite  about  the  theory  that 
the  list  called  the  Patimokkha  'is  the  earliest  specimen  of 
Buddhist  Vinaya  literature  that  we  possess’.1  In  support  of  this 
he  says  that  if  we  read  the  ordinances  of  the  Patimokkha, 


1 Vin.I.p.xvi. 
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without  the  commentary  of  the  Vibhariga,  we  find  that  they 
constitute  one  uninterrupted  whole.1  It  is  our  opinion  that  this 
alleged  continuity  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  If  we  begin  with 
the  four  Parajika  rules  of  the  Patimokkha,  even  a cursory 
glance  at  them  would  show  that  there  is  no  more  continuity 
among  them  than  their  being  grouped  together  under  a single 
category.  The  position  is  identically  the  same  with  regard  to 
their  continuity  even  if  we  examine  them  in  the  Suttavibhahga, 
not  better  nor  worse. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Suttavibhahga  version  the 
sikkhapada  come  to  possess  more  meaning  and  significance 
with  regard  to  their  disciplinary  role.  The  generalised  rule  which 
occurs  in  isolation  in  the  Patimokkha  looks  revitalised  when 
viewed  in  the  specific  setting  of  its  origin.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
three  or  four  rules  in  succession  deal  with  different  aspects  of 
the  same  subject  support  Oldenberg's  theory  of  continuity.  For 
thereafter,  there  occurs  irreconcilable  deviation  into  a 
completely  new  theme.  (Compare  the  Sanghadisesa  6 and  7 in 
relation  to  the  first  five  rules  of  the  same  group).  Further  he 
says:  'and,  moreover,  it  frequently  happens  that  a rule  refers  to 
the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  in  a manner  that  would  be 
altogether  unintelligible  if  the  two  had  been  originally  separated 


1 Ibid.p.xvii. 
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by  the  intervening  explanations  of  the  Vibhariga.'1  Here  too,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  subscribe  to  this  view.  He  cites  two  examples  in 
support  of  his  statement.  He  points  out  the  phrase  tassa 
bhikkhuno  which  occurs  in  Pacittiya  49  as  an  indication  of  its 
link  with  the  preceding  rule.  We  would  readily  concede  this,  but 
we  are  unable  to  accept  the  position  that  the  intervening 
explanation  of  the  Vibhanga'  would  make  it  'altogether 
unintelligible  ’.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  phrase  annatra  tatharupaccaya  of  Pacittiya  48  would  be 
completely  unintelligible  without  the  explanations  of  the 
Vibhariga.  We  would  make  the  same  comments  regarding  the 
phrase  tathavadina  bhikkhuna  of  Pacittiya  69,  which  Oldenberg 
gives  as  the  second  example.  The  introductory  story  of  this 
Pacittiya  rule  clearly  specifies  this  tathavadina  bhikkhuna  as 
being  Arittha,  who  was  a well  known  character  both  in  the 
Suttas  and  in  the  Vinaya. 

Regarding  this  intelligibility  of  the  rules  without  their 
explanations  which  Oldenberg  assumes,  we  would  commend 
the  scrutiny  of  a few  rules  from  the  Patimokkha  which,  on 
account  of  their  very  elliptical  nature,  would  make  very  little 
sense  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline  without  an  acquaintance 
with  their  background.  The  following  deserve  special  mention: 


1 Ibid. 
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Pacittiya: 

1 2 Annavadake  pacittiyam 

52  Ahgulipatodake  pacittiyam 

53  Udake  hasadhamme  pacittiyam 

54  Anadariye  pacittiyam 1 

As  for  the  details  regarding  the  rules  which  occur  in  the 
Suttavibhariga,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  explanations  of 
the  contents  of  the  rules  and  the  provision  of  modifications  to 
the  rules  could  not  have  preceded  the  rules  themselves.  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  separate  them  from  the  rules  by  a 
very  wide  margin  of  time  and  once  they  came  into  being  this 
element  would  not  have  been  divorced  from  the  rest  of  the  legal 
system  as  these  details  were  necessary  for  its  proper 
enforcement. 

When  we  examine  the  stories  which  are  given  in  the 
Suttavibhariga  as  leading  to  the  promulgation  of  the  rules  we 
feel  that  the  majority  of  these  can  be  regarded  as  historical  and 
that  they  serve  a useful  purpose  in  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  law.  However,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  position  that 
some  of  the  stories  are  possibly  the  contribution  of  the  editors 
who  felt  that  every  rule,  however  simple  or  spontaneously  laid 


1 Vin.IV.35f,  11  Of,  11  If,  113  respectively. 
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down,  should  have  a preceding  incident  leading  up  to  it.  This 
provision  of  a 'historical  basis'  ( nidana ) could  have  happened 
both  in  the  case  of  rules  which  were  not  necessarily  provoked 
by  a specific  incident  and  those  whose  stories  of  origin  were 
replaced  in  course  of  time  with  more  attractive  versions. 
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Here  are  a few  such  cases  which  we  think  lie  open  to  this 
criticism: 

The  rule  It's  The  incident  leading  to  it 

meaning 
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Pac.1 

1 


1 Ibid. 34. 


BhOtaga 

Destructi 

In  the  act  of  cutting  a tree  a 

ma 

on  of 

Bhikkhu  enraged  a deity 

patavya- 

plant  life 

who  was  resident  in  it  and 

taya 

brings 

escaped  death  at  his  hands 

pacittiya 

about  a 

by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 

m1 

Pacittiya 

Note:  But  the  spirit  in  which 

offence. 

the  rule  had  been  laid  down 

accords  more  with  the 
popular  belief  that  trees 
possess  life  (\\Tvasahhino  hi 
moghapurisa  manussa 
rukkhasmim. 1 See  also 
Vin. 1.189.). 

People  did  protest  against 
the  destruction  of  plant  life 
by  the  Buddhist  monks 
(Ekindriyam  samana  sakya- 
puttiya  jJvam  vihethentJ  ti} 
See  also  Vin. 1.189). 
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Pac.5 

Yo  pan  a 

Bathing 

7 

bhikkhu 

more 

orenaddh 

often 

amasam 

than  once 

nahayeyy 

a 

a annatra 

fortnight, 

samaya 

except 

pacittiya 

during 

rn 1 

specified 

seasons, 

leads  to  a 

Pacittiya 

offence 

Monks  who  were  given  to 
frequent  bathing 
monopolised  the  baths 
where  the  king  himself  was 
used  to  go.  The  king  was 
inconvenienced  and  the 
Buddha  is  said  to  have 
rebuked  the  monks  for  not 
realising  the  limits  of  their 
bathing  even  after  they  had 
seen  the  king.  Hence  this 
legislation.1 

Note:  It  is  more  likely  that  in 
a setting  where  austerity 
was  the  hallmark  of  virtue 
frequent  bathing  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a 
proneness  to  luxury. 


1 Ibid. 117. 
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Pacittiyas  56  and  61  have  a similar  appearance.1 

Oldenberg  also  raises  the  question  of  a contradiction  in  the 
relationship  of  the  traditions  of  the  Patimokkha  to  those  of  the 
Vibhariga.2  Here  too,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  this 
contradiction  vanishes  when  we  view  the  problem  from  a 
different  angle.  Oldenberg  has  already  taken  up  the  position 
that  the  Patimokkha  and  the  Vibhariga  are  from  the  very 
beginning  two  distinct  units  which  stand  apart.  We  have  shown 
why  we  refuse  to  accept  this  position.  The  contents  of  what  is 
spoken  of  here  as  the  Patimokkha  are  the  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  the  monastic  community  which  had 
acquired,  very  early,  an  unalterably  fixed  character.  Flexibility  in 
the  application  of  this  legal  system  was  the  theme  of  the  living 
tradition  which  grew  on  and  around  it  and  was  considered  so 
essential  from  the  earliest  times  ( Ubhayani  kho  pana'ssa 
patimokkhani  vittharena  svagatani  honti  suvibhattani 
suppavattTni suvinicchitani suttato  anuvyanjanaso.  Vin.1.65). 

The  changing  pattern  of  monastic  organization  would  have 
necessitated  a corresponding  change  in  the  monastic 
administration.  There  is  clear  evidence  of  such  changes, 


’Vin.IV.115,  124  respectively. 
2 Vin.I.p.xix. 
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particularly  in  the  acts  of  Pabbajja  and  Upasampada.1  The 
responsibility  that  was  once  the  right  of  individual  Bhikkhus  had 
to  be  latterly  vested  in  the  collective  organization  of  the  Sarigha. 
With  every  such  change  it  was  not  possible  to  alter  the  structure 
of  the  rules  of  the  Patimokkha.  On  the  other  hand,  the  living 
traditions  which  accompanied  it  closely  from  the  very  beginning 
and  constituted  the  contents  of  the  Vibharigas  stood  up  to  serve 
as  a complement  to  the  Patimokkha.  These  are  the  changes 
which  the  Suttavibhahga  shows  in  relation  to  the  Patimokkha 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  smoothly 
effected  through  a sensible  acceptance  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Suttavibhahga. 

The  sikkhapada^jW\dc\  constitute  the  Patimokkha  have  a new 
emphasis  and  are  very  different  in  character  from  advice  and 
counsel  given  in  the  Dhamma  under  the  category  of  sHa.  They 
are  at  times  restatements  of  items  of  sHa , increasing  in  number 
and  diversity  according  to  the  needs  of  the  monastic 
organization  of  the  Sarigha.2  Besides  these,  a number  of 
regulations  governing  residence,  food  and  clothing  of  the 
members  of  the  Sarigha  as  well  as  series  of  rules  covering 
monastic  propriety  and  procedure,  and  communal  harmony  of 


1 Ibid. 22,  56,  82. 

2 M. 1.444;  S. II. 224 
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the  society  of  the  Sarigha  are  also  found  in  the  Patimokkha. 
However,  as  a code  for  the  guidance  of  monks  in  their  pursuit  of 
religious  development,  these  sikkhapada  are  far  more  exacting 
and  obligatory  than  the  sTIa. 

The  sJia  concept,  for  example,  of  abstaining  from  destruction 
of  life  includes  within  it  non-injury  and  the  love  and  protection  of 
life  of  every  sort,  both  human  and  animal  ( Panatipatam  pahaya 
panatipata  pativirato  hoti  nihitadando  nihitasattho  tajjT 
dayapanno  sabbapanabhutahitanukampT  viharati.  D.1.63).  But  in 
the  sikkhapada  of  the  Patimokkha  where  both  prosecution  and 
punishment  are  contemplated,  the  gravity  of  the  offence  of 
killing  is  fixed  at  different  levels,  drawing  a distinction  between 
human  and  animal  life.  The  destruction  of  human  life  is  classed 
among  the  Parajika  offences,  the  four  greatest  crimes  under  the 
monastic  discipline  which  involve  expulsion  and  complete  loss 
of  monastic  status.  Parajika  No. 3,  which  covers  this  subject  of 
homicide,  also  regards  other  conditions  such  as  aiding  and 
abetting  which  would  contribute  to  the  commission  of  the  crime 
of  suicide,  as  being  equally  reprehensible.1 

There  is  a further  rule  pertaining  to  destruction  of  life,  other 
than  human,  included  under  the  lesser  offence  of  Pacittiya. 


1 Vin.lll.73. 
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(Pac.61:  Yo  pana  bhikkhu  sancicca  panarn  jTvita  voropeyya 
pacittiyam  - Vin.IV.124.)  Both  the  Old  Commentary  in  the 
Suttavibhariga  which  defines  pana  in  this  context  as 
tiracchanagatapana  and  the  history  of  the  sikkhapada  narrated 
there  just  before  the  text  of  the  rule  establish  the  fact  that  this 
rule  concerns  itself  with  the  destruction  only  of  animal  life.1 
Thus  we  notice  that  considerations  which  under  the  category  of 
slia  had  moral  values  are  now,  as  sikkhapada , forced  into  a 
legal  frame-work,  involving  at  times  a sacrifice  of  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  originally  introduced.  Another  clear  instance  of 
this  is  Parajika  No. 2 which  deals  with  stealing.  Under  the 
category  of  slia  theft  meant  the  appropriation  of  whatever  was 
not  given  and  the  scheming  to  obtaining  the  same 
(. Adinnadanam  pahaya  adinnadana  pativirato  hoti  dinnadayT 
dinnapatikahkhT  athenena  sucibhOtena  attana  viharati.  D.1.63). 
But  as  a Parajika  rule,  the  regulation  against  stealing  seeks 
further,  backing  from  the  law  of  the  land,  coupling  together  as  it 
were  both  moral  and  legal  considerations.  The  Buddha  is  in  fact 
seen  consulting  a former  Minister  of  Justice,  who  was  now 
ordained  as  a monk,  on  this  matter  ( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  gama  va 
arahha  va  adinnam  theyyasahkhatam  adiyeyya  yatharupe 
adinnadane  rajano  coram  gahetva  haneyyum  va  bandheyyum 


1 Vin.IV.124. 
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va  pabbajeyyum  va  corn 'si  baio'si  mu/ho 'si  theno'sTti 
tatharOpam  bhikkhu  adinnam  adiyamano  ayam'pi  parajiko  hoti 
asamvaso.  Vi n.  1 1 1.45). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  soon  felt  that  the  four  items  of 
discipline  brought  under  the  category  of  Parajika  and  stated  in 
legal  phraseology  were  necessarily  circumscribed  in  relation  to 
the  moral  well  being  of  the  true  pabbajita.  Thus  while  the 
greatest  respect  was  shown  to  the  codified  monastic  law  an 
attempt  was  made  to  infuse  into  these  four  major  items  of 
discipline  the  spirit  of  sila  which  comes  in  the  earlier  Sutta 
tradition.  We  find  expression  given  to  this  in  the  declaration  of 
Cattari  Akaraniyani  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Mahavagga.1 
These  are  given  there  as  four  major  items  of  discipline  which  no 
monk  who  has  gained  higher  ordination  shall  transgress.  He 
shall  guard  himself  in  terms  of  these  all  his  life.  Thus  it  is 
required  by  law  that  these  should  be  made  known  to  a Bhikkhu 
soon  after  the  conferment  of  upasampada  or  higher  ordination 
on  him. 

The  wider  field  of  control  of  the  Akaraniyani  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  Parajikas  is  particularly  evident  in  the  items  2 
and  3 which  deal  with  theft  and  destruction  of  life  respectively.  It 


1 Vin.l.96f. 
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is  these  two,  as  we  have  shown  above,  which  underwent 
serious  contraction  in  the  process  of  legalization.  Under  the 
category  of  AkaranTyani  the  spirit  which  they  lost  appears  to  be 
restored.  Note  the  wider  applicability  of  the  AkaranTyani  2 and  3 
which  are  given  below. 
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Akaraniya 

2.  Upasampannena  bhikkhuna  adinnam 
theyyasankhatam  na  adatabbam  antamaso 
tinasaiakam  upadaya.1  i.e. 

No  Bhikkhu  who  is  an  upasampanna  shall  take  in 
theft  what  is  not  given  to  him,  even  as  much  as  a 
blade  of  grass. 

3.  Upasampannena  bhikkhuna  sahcicca  pa  no  jTvita  na 

voropetabbo  antamaso  kunthakipiiiikam  upadaya.2 
i.e. 

No  Bhikkhu  who  is  an  upasampanna  shall  destroy 
the  life  even  of  an  ant. 

Sukumar  Dutt  makes  a suggestion  which  gives  the 
impression  that  the  Cattari  AkaranTyani  were  the  precursors  of 
the  four  Parajikas.3  But  a closer  examination  of  the  Vinaya  texts 
would  reval  the  fact  that  this  assumption  lacks  historical 
support.  In  the  text  of  the  AkaranTyani  we  find  the  precisely 
worded  clauses  of  the  Parajikas  embedded  almost  in  their 


1 Ibid. 96. 

2 Ibid. 97. 

3 S.Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.66. 
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entirety.  They  also  show  an  awareness  of  the  incidents  which 
are  related  in  the  Suttavibhariga  connected  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  rules.1  AkaranTyani  are  obviously  the  result 
of  a fusion  of  the  legal  statements  pertaining  to  the  Parajikas 
from  the  Suttavibhariga  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  slla  from 
the  Sutta  Pitaka.  This  establishes  beyond  doudt  the  vital 
position  which  the  items  of  discipline  included  under  the  four 
Parajika  came  to  occupy  in  Buddhist  monasticism. 

Let  us  examine  further  the  relationship  of  the  Parajika  rules 
to  the  lists  of  sllas.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  difference 
in  the  order  of  these  items  in  the  two  groups,  i.e.  sllas  and  the 
sikkhapada  of  the  Patimokkha.  The  sllas  commence  with 
abstinence  from  destruction  of  life.  Considerations  regarding 
theft  come  second  and  the  vow  of  celibacy  is  listed  as  the  third 
item.  Linder  the  Parajikas,  on  the  other  hand,  celibacy  takes  the 
first  place.  Destruction  of  life,  which  is  now  restricted  to 
destruction  of  human  life  alone,  stands  as  the  third  item.  These 
two  items  have  thus  changed  places  in  the  two  groups. 


‘Note:  antamaso  tiracchanagataya'pi  ot  AkaranTya  1 and  Parajika  1. 
Vin.1.96  and  Vin.lll.23.  as  well  as  padam  va  padaraham  va 
atirekapadam  va  of  AkaranTya  2 and  Parajika  2.  Vin.1.96  and 
Vin. 111.45,  47. 
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Regarding  these  discrepancies1  we  would  make  the  following 
observations: 

STIa,  at  least  in  part,  remain  the  common  property  of  both 
monks  and  laymen.  The  laymen  are  capable  of  keeping  some 
of  them.  With  the  addition  of  abstinence  from  intoxicants2  a list 
of  five  items  of  slla  is  constituted  for  the  guidance  of  the  daily 
life  of  lay  persons.  On  special  occasions,  they  observe  three 
additional  sllas,  thus  making  a total  of  eight.  It  is  on  those 
occasions  alone  that  the  laity  take  the  vow  of  celibacy 
temporarily  [ for  a specific  duration  of  twenty-four  hours  ]: 
abrahmacariya  veramanT.  At  all  other  times  the  slla  of  the  laity 
specifies  this  as  the  vow  of  chastity,  i.e.  restraint  in  the 
enjoyment  of  sex  pleasures:  kamesu  micchacara  veramanT. 
Commentaries  repeatedly  explain  kamesu  here  as  methuna- 
samacare.  Monks  alone  take  the  vow  of  complete  celibacy  to 
be  observed  all  their  life.  Hence  we  would  regard  this  virtue  of 
celibacy  as  one  of  the  primary  distinguishing  features  which 
marks  out  the  monk  from  the  layman.  It  is  also  clear  from  the 
history  of  the  Parajikas  that  nothing  else  seems  to  have  run  so 


1 See  Miss  Horner,  Book  of  the  Discipline,  I.  p.xxiv. 

2 This  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of  sfia  which  are  given  in  the  Suttas. 
See  D.l.4ff.,  63ff. ; M.l . 1 79f.  etc.  As  an  item  of  discipline  for  the  monks 
it  occurs  in  the  Patimokkha  as  Pacittiya  51.  See  Vin. IV.  108-10. 
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contrary  to  the  spirit  of  pabbajja  as  the  violation  of  this  virtue  of 
celibacy.  For  Sudinna,  who  is  presented  as  the  first  miscreant 
who  violated  this  virtue,  is  accused  of  having  directly 
contradicted  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  (Tattha 
nama  tvam  avuso  bhagavata  viragaya  dhamme  desite 
saragaya  cetessasi  visamyogaya  dhamme  desite  samyogaya 
cetessasi  anupadanaya  dhamme  desite  saupadanaya 
cetessasi....  Nanu  avuso  bhagavata  anekapariyayena 
kamanam  pahanam  akkhatam  kamasahhanam  parinna  akkhata 
kamapipasanam  pativinayo  akkhato  kamavitakkanam 
samugghato  akkhato  kamaparNahanam  vGpasamo  akkhato. 
Vin.lll.19f.).  Hence  we  would  regard  the  prominence  given  to 
this  rule  pertaining  to  the  virtue  of  celibacy  in  the  codified  law  of 
the  Sarigha  as  being  quite  legitimate.  It  savours  of  the  very 
essence  of  nekkhamma  or  renunciation  which  is  the  basis  of 
pabbajja.1 

But  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Parajikas  have  been 
assessed  differently  by  some  scholars.  This  is  what  Dr.  Nagai 
has  to  say  regarding  the  first  Parajika:  'With  regard  to  the 
problem  of  inhibitions  for  priests,  one  that  will  remain  perplexing 
for  a long  time  to  come  is  the  inhibition  concerning  sexual 
relations.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  problem  of  inhibitions  for  the 


1 See  supra  p.  84. 
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Buddhist  priests  of  the  present  day  (except  those  belonging  to 
the  Shinshu  Sect)  depends  upon  the  manner  of  interpretation  of 
this  particular  inhibition.  If  it  is  interpreted  as  one  requiring  all 
Buddhist  priests  to  observe  celibacy,  I fear  that  very  few  priests 
will  be  found  living  in  Japan  who  are  really  worthy  of  the  name 
bhikkhu.'1  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  bold  venture  of  Shinran 
in  the  13th  century  which  led  to  this  state  of  affairs  in  Japan.  It  is 
not  possible  to  undertake  a full  analysis  of  this  in  the  present 
study.  However,  unless  it  is  admitted  that  the  concepts  of 
bhikkhu  and  priest  in  this  context  are  incomparably  different, 
one  from  the  other,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  concede  this 
magnanimity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  first  Parajika  rule.  The 
early  history  of  the  religion  and  the  nature  of  its  fundamental 
teachings  do  not  seem  to  allow  it. 

We  should  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  observations  of  Miss 
Horner  on  the  regulations  governing  the  lives  of  the  Buddhist 
disciples.  'If  monks  behaved  in  a way  that  was  censurable  in 
monks,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their  conduct  was 
wrong  in  itself.  Various  activities  were  not  only  permissible  for 
lay-people,  but  were  fully  accepted  to  be  such  as  could  be 
unquestionably  pursued  by  them.  Marriage,  negotiating  for 


1 Buddhistic  Studies,  ed.  B.C.Law,  p.381:  Dr.  M.  Nagai  on  Buddhist 
Vinaya  Discipline. 
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parties  to  a marriage,  trading,  the  owning  of  possessions,  are 
cases  in  point....  I think  it  very  likely  that  some  of  the  courses  of 
training  for  monks  that  are  included  in  this  volume  were 
formulated  as  a result  of  this  bringing  over  of  lay-life  into  the 
religious  life;  for  a difference  between  the  two  had  to  be  made, 
and  then  maintained.'1  We  feel  that  these  remarks  are  obviously 
the  result  of  a thorough  understanding  of  original  authoritative 
texts  which  deal  with  Buddhist  monasticism. 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  Parajikas,  however,  the  fourth 
Parajika  seems  to  have  confronted  Miss  Horner  with  some 
serious  difficulty.  For  she  says:  "The  curious  fourth  Parajika, 
concerned  with  the  offence  of  'claiming  a state  of  quality  of 
further-men'  (uttarimanussadhamma),  seems  to  have  been 
fashioned  in  some  different  mould,  and  to  belong  to  some 
contrasting  realm  of  values."2  This  attitude  towards  the  fourth 
Parajika  has  made  her  evaluate  the  four  Parajikas  from  a new 
angle.  She  remarks:  For  I think  it  possible  that  the  Parajikas 
are  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale  of  gravity,  in  which  the 
offence  held  to  be  the  worst  morally,  though  not  legally,  is 
placed  last.'3  We  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  this.  In  an  attempt 


1 Miss  Horner,  Book  of  the  Discipline,  l.p.xvii  f. 

2 Ibid.p.xxiv. 

3 Ibid. p. xxv. 
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to  regard  the  fourth  Parajika  as  supremely  important  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  consider  the  first  Parajika  as  being  the  least 
offensive  morally.  We  would  regard  it  to  be  undoubtedly  the 
worst,  for  it  runs  contrary  to  the  basic  teachings  of  Buddhism, 
whose  main  theme  is  viraga,  visamyoga  etc.1  We  have  already 
shown  above  what  we  consider  to  be  the  significance  of  this 
sikkhapada  which  gives  it  the  pride  of  place  among  the 
Parajikas. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  fourth  Parajika,  which  is  said  [by 
Miss.  Hornert]  to  rival  the  first  in  moral  value.  The  text  of  the 
sikkhapada  is  as  follows:  "Whatever  monk  should  boast,  with 
reference  to  himself  of  a state  of  further-men,  sufficient  ariyan 
knowledge  and  insight,  though  not  knowing  it  fully,  and  saying: 
This  I know,  this  I see,  then  if  later  on,  he,  being  pressed  or  not 
being  pressed,  fallen,  should  desire  to  be  purified,  and  should 
say:  'Your  reverence,  I said  that  I know  what  I do  not  know,  see 
what  I do  not  see,  I spoke  idly,  falsely,  vainly,'  apart  from  the 
undue  estimate  of  himself,  he  also  is  one  who  is  defeated,  he  is 
not  in  communion."2  This  sikkhapada  provides  that  no  monk 
shall  make  false  claims  ( anabhijanan'ti  asantam  abhutam 
asamvijjamanam  ajananto  apassanto  attani  kusaiam  dhammam 


'Vin. III. 19. 

2 Miss  Horner,  Book  of  the  Discipline,  l.p.  1 59. 
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atthi  me  kusalo  dhammo'ti.  Vin.lll.91 ) to  spiritual  attainments 
except  under  the  pain  of  being  expelled  from  the  Order.  The 
sikkhapada  refers  to  such  attainments  under  the  terms  iti 
janami  iti  passami. 

It  is  clear  that  the  state  or  quality  of  further-men 
(uttarimanussa-dhamma)  referred  to  here  pertains  to  the  realm 
of  emancipation  and  hence  reckons  exclusively  with  knowledge 
and  insight.  Uttarimanussadhamma  also  marks  different  stages 
in  the  process  of  spiritual  development  like  the  eight  jhanas  and 
the  state  of  Sannavedayitanirodha.1  The  Suttavibhariga 
appears  to  take  note  of  both  these  in  its  comment  on 
uttarimanussadhamma.  (Note:  Uttarimanussadhammo  nama 
jhanam  vimokkham  samadhi  samapatti  nanadassanam 
maggabhavana  phalasacchikiriya  kilesapahanam  vinlvaranata 
cittassa  sunnagare  abhirati  - Vin.lll.91).  At  the  same  time  there 
is  also  reference  to  uttarimanussadhamma  in  association  with 
less  transcendental  achievements  like  the  ability  to  exercise 
miraculous  powers.  This  is  referred  to  as 
uttarimanussadhammam  iddhi-pathariyam  (Note:  na  bhikkhave 
gihlnam  uttarimanussadhammam  iddhipatihariyam 

dassetabbam.  Vin.11.1 1 2). 


1 M. 1.209. 
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The  spirit  of  this  sikkhapada  seems  to  be  made  further  clear 
in  the  Buddha's  reference  to  the  five  great  thieves  who  are 
identified  with  different  types  of  monks  which  occurs  in  the 
introduction  to  the  sikkhapada.  The  fifth  thief  who  is  referred  to 
here  as  the  greatest  of  all  is  described  in  terms  which  coincide, 
more  or  less,  with  the  text  of  the  sikkhapada.  (Note:  Ayam  aggo 
mahacoro  yo  asantam  abhutam  uttarimanussadhammam 
ullapati.  Vin.  III.  9).  Thereafter,  the  Buddha  proceeds  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  stigmatisation  of  such  attempts.  The  reason  is 
that  the  monks  who  do  so  subsist  on  what  is  collected  by  theft 
( Tam  kissa  hetu.  Theyyaya  vo  bhikkhave  ratthapindo  bhutto'ti. 
Vin. 111.90). 

This  emphasis  on  the  correctness  of  ajlva  or  the  mode  of 
earning  a living  is  seen  to  be  specifically  so  in  the  incident 
which  led  to  the  promulgation  of  the  fourth  Parajika  (Varam 
tumhehi  moghapurisa  tinhena  govikattanena  kucchi  parikanto 
natv  'eva  udarassa  karana  gihlnam  anhamahhassa 
uttarimanussadhammassa  vanno  bhasito.  Vin. III. 89).  Further, 
the  text  assures  us  that  it  was  a false  claim  which  they  made 
before  the  laymen  (Kacci pana  vo  bhikkhave  bhutan'ti.  Abhutam 
bhagava'ti.  Vin. III. 89). 

At  rhe  same  time  we  should  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
Pacittiya  8 too,  records  the  incidents  of  the  fourth  Parajika 
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almost  in  identical  terms.  The  one  point  of  difference,  and  that 
is  vital  here,  is  that  the  spiritual  attainments  of  the  Bhikkhus  of 
which  they  give  publicity  to  lay  people  are  states  to  which  they 
had  genuinely  attained.  Hence  there  does  not  arise  a question 
of  dishonesty  here  and  the  offence  is  only  the  lesser  one  of 
Pacittiya.1 

Apart  from  considerations  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  a 
monk  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  his  requisites  from  the  laymen 
there  seems  to  be  yet  another  associated  idea  in  this 
sikkhapada.  To  our  mind  it  is  the  unscrupulous  exploitation  of 
the  regard  and  the  respect  which  the  lay  people  of  the  time  had 
for  'these  'super-human  achievements'  which  were  generally 
associated  with  those  who  had  renounced  the  household  life.2 
The  Setthi  of  Rajagaha  sums  up  this  position  beautifully  when 
he  says  yo  samano  va  brahmano  va  araha  c'eva  iddhima  ca, 
i.e.  any  monk  or  brahmin  who  is  both  an  Arahant  and  one  who 
is  possessed  of  miraculous  powers.3  People  viewed  such 


1 Vin.IV.23  f.  See  also  Miss  Horner,  Book  of  the  Discipline,  ll.p.xxxix. 

2 A notable  exception  to  this  is  Citta,  the  householder,  who  as  a 
layman  had  attained  uttarimanussadhamma 
aiamariyahanadassanavisesa  as  far  as  the  fourth  jhana  and  was 
declared  to  be  an  Anagamin.  See  S.IV.301. 

3 Vin.ll.110.  See  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  p.351.n.2. 
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superhuman  achievements  with  awe  and  credulity,  with  little 
scrutiny  as  to  whether  those  claims  were  genuine  or  false. 
Hence  a false  claim  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  meanness 
which  is  unworthy  of  a Buddhist  disciple. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  even  where  claims  to  such 
superhuman  powers  were  real  a true  Buddhist  disciple  would 
not  display  them  in  public  for  the  sake  of  worldly  and  personal 
benefits.  The  Vinaya  Pitaka  tells  us  of  the  elder 
Pindolabharadvaja  who  was  sternly  rebuked  by  the  Buddha  for 
displaying  his  superhuman  powers  by  performing  miraculous 
feats  in  public  for  the  sake  of  winning  a sandal-wood  bowl. 
Thereafter,  the  Buddha  forbade  such  acts  and  decreed  that  one 
who  did  so  was  guilty  of  a Dukkata  offence  (Na  bhikkhave 
gihlnam  uttarimanussadhammam  iddhipatihariyam 

dassetabbam  Yo  dasseyya  apatti  dukkatassa.  Vin.ll.  1 1 2).  In  the 
Samyutta  Nikaya  it  is  said  that  the  venerable  Mahaka  once 
performed  a similar  miracle  (uttarimanussadhammam 
iddhipatihariyam)  before  Citta,  the  house-holder,  but  with  no 
desire  for  personal  gain.  However,  as  a result  of  it  when  Citta 
invited  him  to  stay  in  Macchikasanda,  promising  to  provide  him 
with  his  requisites,  he  left  the  place  never  to  return  again.1 
Perhaps  he  did  so  out  of  his  conviction  that  if  he  remained  to 


1 S.IV.290f. 
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enjoy  the  hospitality  which  was  offered  he  would  be  guilty  of 
having  'earned  it’  in  the  wrong  way. 

We  would  now  sum  up  our  observations  on  the  fourth 
Parajika  as  follows: 

Claims  to  superhuman  powers  and  attainments  and 
to  the  title  Arahant  appear  to  have  been  part  of  the 
aspirations  of  most  groups  of  religious  men  of  India 
who  had  left  the  household  life. 

Judging  by  the  great  esteem  in  which  such  powers 
were  held  by  the  public  there  is  no  doubt  that  any 
such  claim  would  have  been  received  with  great 
acclamation. 

Thus,  for  the  petty  purpose  of  ensuring  for  oneself  a 
'comfortable  living’  any  false  claim  to  superhuman 
powers  and  attainments  would  amount  to  a 
despicable  form  of  lying.  Hence  the  inclusion  of  the 
offence,  like  that  of  theft,  in  the  category  of  Parajika. 

Where  such  powers  and  attainments  were 
genuinely  achieved,  any  public  declaration,  other 
than  in  the  presence  of  monks  and  nuns,  would 
amount  to  a vulgar  display  and  is  ranked  in  the 
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Vinaya  as  an  offence  which  is  lesser  in  gravity  than 
the  former.  It  is  a Pacittiya  offence. 

As  such,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the  fourth 
Parajika  could  be  morally  more  significant  than  the 
first. 

It  has  also  been  generally  assumed  that  the  fourth  Parajika 
finds  no  parallel  among  the  sTIas } But  after  the  analysis  we 
have  made  above  of  this  Parajika  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
injunction  against  false  claims  to  superhuman  attainments  is 
laid  down  because  such  claims  are  made  with  a view  to  gaining 
an  easy  livelihood  in  a manner  which  is  unworthy  of  a monk.  It 
is  evidently  for  this  same  reason  that  Buddhaghosa  introduces 
this  Parajika  rule  as  one  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
ajlvaparisuddhi  or  purity  of  livelihood  in  his  definition  of 
AjTvaparisuddhisTIa  (...  ajlvaparisuddhislie  ajJvahetu 
pannattanam  channam  sikkhapadanan'ti  yani  tani  ajlvahetu 
ajlvakarana  papiccho  icchapakato  asantam  abhutam 
uttarimanussadhammam  ullapati  apatti  parajikassa.  Vism.1.22). 


1 See  Miss  Horner,  Book  of  the  Discipline,  I.  p.  xxiv:  'The  fourth 
Parajika,  alone  of  the  Parajikas,  does  not  find  any  corresponding 
matter  among  the  sfiasi 
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It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  Buddhaghosa  couples  the  six 
sikkhapada  which  he  introduces  under  AjTvaparisuddhisTIa  with 
similar  considerations  on  ajTvaparisuddhi which  he  derives  from 
the  category  of  sl/a  {...kuhana  lapana  nemittakata  nippesikata 
labhena  labham  nijigimsanata'ti  evarn  a dinar}  ca 
papadhammanam  vasena  pavatta  micchajlva  virati.  Vism.1.16) 
These  hint  at  both  fraud  and  artful  conversation  as  means  of 
gaining  an  easy  livelihood  in  an  unworthy  manner.  These 
considerations  are  traceable  to  item  36  in  the  list  of  siia  ( Yatha 
va  pan 'eke  bhonto  samanabrahmana  saddhadeyyani  bhojanani 
bhunjitva  te  kuhaka  ca  honti  lapaka  ca  nemittika  ca  nippesika 
ca  labhena  ca  labham  nijigimsitaro.  Hi  evarupa  kuhana  lapana 
pativirato  hoti.  Idam  pi'ssa  hoti  sTIasmim.  D.1.67.  Sec.55)1  The 
scope  of  both  Parajika  4 and  Pacittiya  8 seems  to  be  within  the 
range  of  this  item  of  sl/a.  Thus  we  feel  inclined  to  assume  that 
the  fourth  Parajika  too,  as  much  as  the  other  three,  is  traceable 
to  the  broader  basis  of  sl/a  which  in  the  early  history  of  Buddhist 
monasticism  was  the  primary  guide  in  the  life  of  the  pabbajita. 

Further  modifications  which  sl/a  underwent  while  they  were 
expressed  in  the  form  of  sikkhapada  are  witnessed  in  Pacittiya 
1 and  3 which  deal  with  lying  ( musavada ) and  tale-bearing 
(, pisunavaca ) respectively.  Here,  the  original  concepts  which 


1 Also  D. 1.8.  Sec. 20. 
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occur  under  sTia  are  narrowed  down  and  are  made  more 

specific. 

STIa  Sikkhapada 

Musavadam  pahaya  musavada  Sampajanamusava 

pativirato  hoti  sacca  vadT  saccasandho  de  pacittiyarn2 
theto  paccayiko  avisamvadako 
lokassa.1 

Pisunavacam  pahaya  pi  sun  ay  a Bhikkhupesuhhe 

i /a  cay  a pativirato  hoti  ito  sutva  na  pacittiyarn.4 

amutra  akkhata  imesam  bhedaya 

amutra  va  sutva  na  imesam  akkhata 

amusam  bhedaya.  iti  bhinnanam 

sandhata  sahitanam  va  anuppadata 

samaggaramo  samaggarato 

samagganandT  samaggakaranim 

vacam  bhasita.3 

Besides  these  sikkhapada  which  are  closely  related  to  sTIa  or 

the  personal  moral  well-being  of  the  disciple,  there  are  also  a 

1 D.1.63. 

2 lbid.63f. 

3 Vin.lV.2. 

4 Ibid. 12. 
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host  of  others  in  the  Patimokkha  which  attempt  to  maintain  the 
concord  and  communal  harmony  of  the  Buddhist  Sarigha.  A 
number  of  sikkhapada  of  the  Sarighadisesa  group  aim  at 
achieving  this  end.1 

These  may  be  broadly  classified  as  calculated  to  suppress: 

a)  Attempts  to  despise  and  discredit  fellow 
members  of  the  Order  by  making  false  and 
unfounded  accusations  of  a definitely  serious 
nature  against  them  with  a view  to  damaging 
their  spiritual  life.  Sarighadisesa  8 and  9 appear 
to  safeguard  against  such  situations. 

"Whatever  monk,  malignant,  malicious  and  ill- 
tempered  should  defame  a monk  with  an 
unfounded  charge  involving  defeat,  thinking: 

'Thus  perhaps  may  I drive  him  away  from  this 
Brahma-life,’  then,  if  afterwards  he,  being 
pressed  or  not  being  pressed,  the  legal  question 
turning  out  to  be  unfounded,  if  the  monk 


1 See  Sarighadisesa  8-13:  Vin. III. 158-86 
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confesses  his  malice,  it  is  an  offence  entailing  a 
formal  meeting  of  the  Order."1 

b)  Attempts  to  disrupt  the  united  organization  of  the 
Sarigha  by  canvassing  public  opinion  against 
the  Sarigha  and  by  instituting  disciplinary  action 
manoeuvered  to  cause  disunity.2 

"Whatever  monk  should  go  forward  with  a 
schism  of  the  Order  which  is  harmonious,  or 
should  persist  in  taking  up  some  legal  question 
leading  to  a dissension:....  there  is  an  offence 
entailing  a formal  meeting  of  the  Order."3 

Such  tendencies  were  clearly  manifest  in  the 
activities  of  Devadatta.  The  following  remarks  of 
Devadatta  betray  him  completely: 

"It  is  possible,  your  reverence,  with  these  five 
items,  to  make  a schism  in  the  Order  of  the 


1 Book  of  the  Discipline,  l.p.281:  Sarighadisesa  8. 

2 See  Sarighadisesa  10  and  11:  Vin. III. 171-77 

3 Book  of  the  Discipline  I. p.299:  Sarighadisesa  10 
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recluse  Gotama,  a breaking  of  the  concord.  For, 
your  reverence,  people  esteem  austerity."1 

c)  Attempts  to  resist,  under  various  pretexts, 
correction  of  bad  and  unworthy  behaviour  which 
is  justly  undertaken  by  fellow  members.2 

" If  a monk  is  one  who  is  difficult  to  speak  to, 
and  if  himself  being  spoken  to  by  the  monks 
according  to  dhamma  concerning  the  courses  of 
training  included  in  the  exposition,  he  reckons 
himself  as  one  not  to  be  spoken  to,  saying:  'Do 
not  say  anything  to  me,  venerable  ones,  either 
good  or  bad,  and  I will  not  say  anything  to  the 
venerable  ones,  either  good  or  bad;  refrain 
venerable  ones,  from  speaking  to  me’...  there  an 
offence  entailing  a formal  meeting  of  the 
Order."3 

There  is  yet  another  collection  of  16  sikkhapada  (including 
rules  from  the  Nissaggiya,  Pacittiya  and  PatidesanTya  groups) 
whose  purpose  is  to  safeguard  the  mutual  relations  of  the 


1 Ibid. p.297. 

2 See  Sarighadisesa  12  and  13:  Vin. III. 177-86 

3 Book  of  the  Discipline  l.p.31 0. 
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Bhikkhus  and  the  Bhikkhunis.1  These  must  admittedly  bear  the 
stamp  of  relative  lateness  in  that  they  pertain  to  Bhikkhunis,  the 
members  of  the  latterly  established  Order  of  nuns.  Irregular 
performance  of  monastic  duties  and  excesses  in  personal 
relationships  which  are  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the 
religious  life  and  also  would  provoke  public  censure  come 
within  the  purview  of  these  regulations. 

Their  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Nissaggiya  4 

: Monks  engaging  the  services  of  the 

and  17 

nuns 

Pacittiya  26 

: Monks  rendering  services  to  the 

nuns 

Nis.  5 and  Pac. 

: Monks  accepting  and  using  robes 

59 

belonging  to  the  nuns. 

Pacittiya  25 

: Monks  giving  robes  to  the  nuns 

Pacittiya  29 

: Nuns  expressing  their  personal 

attachment  to  the  monks. 

PatidesanTya  1 

: Irregular  performance  of  monastic 

and  2 Pacittiya 

duties  by  monks  towards  the  nuns. 

1 See  Ch.XIV  for  a comparative  study  of  Bhikkhu  and  Bhikkhuni 
Patimokkhas 
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21  -24 

Pacittiya  27,  28,  : Irregular  social  relationships  of 

30  monks  towards  the  nuns. 

In  the  group  of  Pacittiya  are  found  a number  of  rules  which 
deal  with  matters  of  procedure  and  propriety  to  be  observed 
within  the  monastic  organization  so  that  its  collective  honour 
and  authority  may  in  no  way  be  undermined.1  A monk  shall  not 
maliciously  challenge  the  validity  of  an  expiatory  act  which  has 
been  properly  carried  out  by  members  of  the  Sarigha  and  urge 
for  its  performance  again.  ( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  janam 
yathadhammam  nihatadhikaranam  punakammaya  ukkoteyya 
pacittiyam  - Vin.IV.126:  Pac. 63).  He  should  also  not  conduct 
himself  in  such  a way  as  to  reduce  or  nullify  the  effect  of  an  act 
of  punishment  inflicted  on  an  offender.2  Nor  should  he  repudiate 
the  authority  or  doubt  the  competence  of  his  fellow  members 
when  they  advise  him  on  matters  of  discipline.  ( Yo  pana 
bhikkhu  bhikkhOhi  sahadhammikam  vuccamano  evam  vadeyya 
na  tava'ham  avuso  etasmim  sikkhapade  sikkhissami  yava  na 
annarn  bhikkhum  vyattam  vinayadharam  paripucchamTti 
pacittiyam.  Vin.IV.141:  Pac.71).  He  is  also  not  to  underrate  the 
value  of  the  disciplinary  measures  agreed  upon  by  the  Sarigha 


1 Pac.  6,  63-65,  71-73,  76,  77,  79-82 

2 Vin.IV.  37-39:  Pac.  69  and  70 
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as  being  effective  and  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  ( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  patimokkhe  uddissamane  evam 
vadeyya  kim  pan'imehi  khuddanukhuddakehi  sikkhapadehi 
udditthehi  yavadeva  kukkuccaya  vihesaya  vilekhaya 
samvattantTti  sikkhapadavivannake  pacittiyam.  Vin.IV.143: 
Pac.72).  These  sikkhapada  show  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Patimokkha  was  not  only  to  safeguard  the  outward  conduct  and 
the  moral  life  of  the  disciple  but  also  to  protect  the  machinery 
which  was  set  up  to  achieve  this  end. 

In  the  code  of  the  Patimokkha  even  the  day  to  day  life  of  the 
Buddhist  monk  is  circumscribed  within  certain  considerations 
relating  to  the  articles  of  daily  use  such  as  his  bowl  and  the 
robe,  beds,  seats,  rugs  etc.1  We  notice  that  on  account  of 
certain  abuses  by  monks  they  were  forbidden  the  use  of 
needle-cases  made  of  bone,  ivory  and  horn.  In  the  evolution  of 
monastic  discipline  such  restrictions  become  general  rules  and 
through  the  code  of  the  Patimokkha  govern  the  life  of  all 
members  of  the  community.  Likewise,  the  monks  are  forbidden 
the  use  of  couches  and  chairs  which  are  bolstered  with  cotton 
on  account  of  the  protests  that  they  are  like  the  luxuries  enjoyed 
by  laymen.2  The  use  and  distribution  of  what  belongs  to  the 


1 Ibid. 167-73:  Pac.  85-92 

2 Ibid. 169 
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Sarigha  also  needed  to  be  done  with  sufficient  caution.1  Neglect 
and  damage  of  monastic  property  and  misappropriation  of  what 
belongs  to  the  collective  organization  of  the  Sarigha  for  private 
ends  are  safeguarded  against.  A monk  who  places  for  his  own 
use  a couch  or  a chair  or  a mattress  or  a stool  belonging  to  the 
Order  in  the  open  air,  should  either  remove  it  or  have  it 
removed  on  departing,  or  should  inform  those  concerned  of  his 
departure.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  there  is  an  offence  of  expiation 
- Pacittiya.2  It  is  also  stated  that  a monk  who  knowingly 
appropriates  for  himself  or  transfers  to  another  individual  a 
benefit  which  accrues  to  the  Sarigha  is  guilty  of  a breach  of 
discipline.  In  the  former  case  he  is  gulity  of  the  more  serious 
offence  of  Nissaggiya  Pacittiya  and  in  the  latter  of  a Pacittiya.3  It 
is  clear  from  these  injunctions  that  the  Patimokkha  also  takes 
cognizance  of  a considerably  settled  monastic  life. 

Of  the  diverse  monastic  rituals  witnessed  in  the  Khandhakas 
the  Patimokkha  has  a few  references  to  the  kathina  ubbhara, 
which  is  closely  associated  with  the  ceremony  of  the  vassavasa 
or  rains-retreat,  and  these  too,  are  mainly  in  terms  of  the 


1 Ibid. 39-46,  91,  155f:  Pac.  14-18,  41,  82 

2 Ibid. 39 

3 Vin. 111.265;  IV.  156 
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acceptance  and  use  of  robes.1  The  sikkhapada  deal  no  more 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Pacittiya  72  and  73  directly  refer  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  with  a view  to  eliminate  any 
irregularities  and  abuses  which  may  occur  in  connection  with 
the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha.2  Sarighadisesa  12  presupposes 
the  existence  of  the  Patimokkha  under  the  term  uddesa.  These 
rules  which  are  contained  in  the  text  of  the  Patimokkha  clearly 
reveal  the  scope  and  function  of  the  Patimokkha  and  its  recital 
as  an  instrument  for  detecting  miscreants  in  the  monastic 
circles  and  assisting  them  in  their  correction.  Therefore  we  are 
compelled  to  observe  that  these  sikkhapada  were  latterly  added 
to  the  collection  of  the  Patimokkha  while  the  recital  as  a regular 
observance  was  acquiring  a definite  character. 

Modelling  the  life  of  a monk  in  terms  of  the  rules  of  the 
Patimokkha  marks  the  shift  of  accent  from  silaio  sikkhapada  as 
well  as  the  change  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
monastic  discipline  from  the  individual  monk  to  the  collective 
organization  of  the  Sarigha.  Even  the  venerable  Upasena 
Varigantaputta  who  is  distinguished  as  a forest-dwelling  monk 
devoted  to  austere  ways  of  living  ( arahhako  pindapatiko 
pamsukOiiko)  seems  to  accept,  as  a member  of  the  general 


1 Vin. III. 195-203:  Nissaggiya  1-3. 

2 Vin.lV.143-44. 
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corpus  of  the  Sarigha,  the  code  of  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Buddha,  in  its  entirety,  as  the  guiding  factor  in  monastic 
discipline.  ( Na  mayam  apahhattam  pahhapessama  pannattam 
va  na  samucchindissama  yathapannattesu  sikkhapadesu 
samadaya  vattissama'ti.  Vin.lll.231).  The  Buddha  heartily 
endorses  this  view.  Sadhu  sadhu  upasena,  says  the  Buddha  in 
recognition  of  this  attitude.  We  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  this  in 
the  remarks  of  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  at  the  First  Council 
where  arose  the  dispute  about  the  abrogation  of  the  minor 
rules.1 2 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  sikkhapada  and  the  recital  of  the 
Patimokkha  are  closely  connected  not  only  in  their  literary 
content  but  also  in  their  aims  and  aspirations.  Besides,  in  all  the 
standard  definitions  of  the  virtuous  monk,  the  virtue  of  his  sTIa  is 
always  coupled  with  the  restraint  he  acquires  through  the 
discipline  of  the  Patimokkha  and  the  sikkhapada r This  shows 
us  that  from  early  times  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  all  possible 
criteria  have  been  used  for  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline. 
In  the  Akarikheyya  Sutta  the  Buddha  requests  his  disciples  to 
go  through  this  complete  course  of  training  which  couples 
together  ska  and  the  Patimokkha.  ( Sampannaska  bhikkhave 


1 Vin.ll.288.  See  Appendix  II. 

2 M.  1.33,355;  11.2,134;  S.V.187;  A.  11.14. 
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viharatha  sampanna-patimokkha  patimokkhasamvarasamvuta 
viharatha  acaragocarasampanna  anumattesu  vajjesu 
bhayadassavl  samadaya  sikkhatha  sikkhapadesu.  M.1.33).  True 
to  this  tradition,  the  venerable  Ananda,  in  his  admonitions  to  the 
Sakyan  Mahanama,  describes  in  identical  terms  a worthy 
disciple  who  is  a sTiasampanna.  (Idha  mahanama  ariyasavako 
sTiava  hoti  patimokkhasamvarasamvuto  vi ha  rati 

acaragocarasampanno  anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavl 
samadaya  sikkhati  sikkhapadesu.  Evam  kho  mahanama 
ariyasavako  sTiasampanno  hoti.  M.  1.355) 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  Ritual  of  the  Patimokkha 


An  examination  of  the  Pali  texts  reveals  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  without  Canonical  Sutta  references  which  speak  of  the 
existence  of  the  Patimokkha  recital  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  Buddha.1  In  the  MahasakuludayT  Sutta  of  the  Majjhima 
Nikaya,  the  Buddha  himself  tells  SakuludayT  Paribbajaka  how 
the  solitude  of  his  forest-dwelling  monks  is  regularly  interrupted 
by  their  attendance  at  the  fortnightly  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Sarigha.  (Santi  kho  pana  me  udayi  savaka 
arannaka  pantasenasana  arannavanapatthani  pantani 
senasanani  ajjhogahetva  viharanti.  Te  anvaddhamasam 


1 Whether  we  use  the  word  ritual  with  reference  to  this  event  or  not,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  performed  with  definite  regularity  and  with  a 
seriousness  of  purpose  which  had  a religious  significance.  When  we 
describe  the  recital  as  being  ritualistic  in  character  it  is  at  the  later 
stage  when  the  spirit  of  the  old  Uddesa  had  faded  away  and  the 
recital  had  come  to  be  burdened  with  many  technicalities  of  an 
external  character  which  have  hardly  any  connection  with  its  earlier 
aims.  In  contrast  to  this  we  use  the  word  ritual  with  reference  to  the 
Patimokkha  recital  from  its  earliest  phase. 
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sahghamajjhe  osaranti  patimokkhuddesaya.  M.  II.  8).  This  is 
quite  an  incidental  reference  and  no  more  is  said  in  the  Sutta 
thereafter  about  the  Patimokkha  ritual. 

The  Ariguttara  Nikaya  records  the  words  of  the  Vajjiputtaka 
monk  who  comes  before  the  Buddha  and  confesses  his  inability 
to  discipline  himself  in  terms  of  the  sikkhapada  which  are  being 
regularly  recited  in  the  assembly  of  the  Sarigha  every  fortnight 
(At ha  kho  ahhataro  vajjiputtako  bhikkhu  yena  bhagava 
tenupasahkami....  Ekamantam  nisinno  kho  so  vajjiputtako 
bhikkhu  bhagavantam  etad  'avoca.  Sadhikam  idam  bhante 
diyaddhasikkhapadasatam  anvaddhamasam  uddesam 
agacchati.  Na'ham  bhante  ettha  sakkomi  sikkhitun'ti.  A. 1.230). 
But  the  word  Patimokkha  is  not  used  in  this  context.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  uddesa  here  referred  to  as  a 
fortnightly  event  is  nothing  other  than  what  is  spoken  of 
elsewhere  as  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  (Patimokkhuddesa 
and  suttuddesa).  The  Vinaya  too,  uses  the  term  uddesa  in  the 
sense  of  the  Patimokkha  and  its  recital.  ( Uddesapariyapannesu 
sikkhapadesO'ti  patimokkhapariyapannesu  sikkhapadesu. 
Vin.lll.178). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gopakamoggallana  Sutta  which 
comes  down  to  us  as  a post-parinibbana  composition  of  fair 
antiquity,  gives  us  more  details  regarding  the  ritual  of  the 
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Patimokkha.1  According  to  the  Suttta,  this  ritual  seems  to  have 
been  vital  to  the  early  Buddhist  monastic  community  to  maintain 
and  establish  its  purity  and  exercise  control  over  its  miscreants. 
(Atthi  kho  brahmana  tena  bhagavata  janata  arahata  passata 
sammasambuddhena  bhikkhunam  sikkhapadam  pannattam 
patimokkham  uddittham.  Te  mayam  tad'ah'uposathe  yavatika 
ekam  gamakkhettam  upanissaya  viharama  te  sabbe  ekajjham 
sannipatama  sannipatitva  yassa  tam  vattati  tam  ajjhesama. 
Tasmin  ce  bhannamane  hoti  bhikkhussa  apatti  hoti  vTtikkamo 
tam  mayam  yathadhammam  yathasattham  karema'ti.  Na  kira 
no  bhavanto  karenti  dhammo  no  karetTti.  M. III.  10).  Thus 
Patimokkha  undoubtedly  became  the  most  dynamic  institution 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Sasana.  It  also  soon  roused  endless 
opposition  from  members  of  the  monastic  community  on 
account  of  its  uncompromising  spirit  of  correction  and  reform. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Patimokkha  ritual  itself  lost  its  dynamism 
in  course  of  time  and  there  is  evidence  to  believe  that  in  its 
struggle  for  survival  it  lent  itself  to  considerable  modification. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  note  that  the  translation  of  the  above 
passage  in  the  Further  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha  is  extremely 
misleading. 


1 See  supra , pp.  2,  7. 
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For  the  benefit  of  researchers,  we  reproduce  it  here  in  full. 

"Lord  who  knew  and  saw,  the  Arahat  all- 
enlightened,  prescribed  a rule  of  life  and  laid  down 
canon  law.  Every  sabbath  all  of  us  who  live  in  the 
precincts  of  a village  meet  as  a body  and  in  meeting 
enquire  what  each  is  doing.  If,  when  this  is  being 
told  us,  an  offence  or  a transgression  by  an 
Almsman  is  disclosed,  we  make  him  act  according 
to  the  Doctrine  and  according  to  book.  It  is  not  by 
us,  we  hold,  but  by  the  Doctrine  that  he  is 
constrained."  Further DialoguesW  [SBB.VI],  p.160. 

We  would  translate  the  passage  as  follows: 

"O  Brahmin,  the  Exalted  One  has  laid  down 
sikkhapada  and  instituted  the  Patimokkha  for  the 
use  of  the  Bhikkhus.  We  are  the  Bhikkhus  for  whom 
they  were  laid  down  and  all  of  us  who  live  by  a 
single  village  unit  assemble  ourselves  together  on 
the  day  of  the  Uposatha  and  whosover  amongst  us 
knows  it,  i.e.  the  Patimokkha  ( yassa  tam  vattati),  we 
request  him  to  recite  it  ( tam  ajjhesama).  While  it  is 
being  recited  if  (it  is  discovered  that)  a Bhikkhu  has 
an  offence  or  a transgression  of  which  he  is  guilty, 
then  we  deal  with  him  ( karema ) according  to  the 
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Dhamma  and  the  injunctions  (yathadhammam 
yathasattham ).  It  is  not  the  monks  who  punish  us 
but  the  Dhamma  which  punishes  us" 

Sukumar  Dutt,  in  his  The  Buddha  And  Five  After-Centuries, 
has  made  use  of  the  translation  of  this  passage  in  the  Further 
Dialogues  of  the  Buddha  which  we  have  refered  to  above.1  Dutt 
has  certainly  attempted  to  improve  on  the  choice  of  words  in  the 
translation.  He  replaces  almsman  with  Bhikkhu,  Doctrine  with 
Dhamma  and  'according  to  book’  with  'scriptural  ordinances'. 
But  these  changes  do  not  add  any  more  sense  to  the 
translation.  If  the  statement  yassa  tam  vattati  tam  ajjhesama  of 
the  passage  quoted  above  which  we  have  translated  as 
'whosoever  knows  it  (Patimokkha),  we  request  him  (to  recite  it)’ 
still  baffles  the  reader  we  would  refer  him  to  Vin.1.116  where  it 
occurs  in  a clearer  context.  ( Te  theram  ajjhesimsu  uddisatu 
bhante  them  patimokkhan'ti.  So  evam  aha  na  me  avuso 
vattatTti.  Vin.1.116). 

Placed  in  such  a situation,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Dutt 
came  to  the  following  conclusion:  "The  periodical  assembly 
mentioned  by  Ananda  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive  bond  of 
the  Buddhist  sect  after  the  extinction  of  personal  leadership  on 


1 S.  Dutt,  The  Buddha  And  Five  After-Centuries,  p.65f. 
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the  Lord's  decease  ...  It  is  not  known  when  exactly  a disciplinary 
code  ascribed  traditionally  to  the  Lord  himself,  of  which  the 
Patimokkha  was  the  final  development,  was  first  devised  in  the 
Buddhist  community.'1  His  theories  which  resulted  from  this 
assumption  are  examined  in  the  relevant  places. 

We  are  ccompelled  to  include  here  [at  the  stage  of  this 
second  edition]  an  equally  serious  misunderstanding  of  the 
Gopakamoggalana  Sutta  in  the  hands  of  renowned  scholars 
which  has  led  to  disastrous  conclusions  Here  is  Professor 
Nalinaksa  Dutt. 

"Ananda  replied.  We  are  not  without  a refuge  ( appatisarana ), 
dhamma  is  our  refuge.  There  is  a treatise  called  Patimokkha 
which  has  been  formulated  by  the  omniscient  Teacher  and 
which  all  the  monks  living  in  the  same  parish  (gamakkhetta) 
have  to  recite  in  a monastery  where  they  assemble  on  the 
uposatha  days.  Should  there  occur  any  difference  or  doubt  in 
the  recitation,  the  bhikkhus  present  explain  them  in  accordance 
with  the  dhamma  (hence  they  have  dhamma  as  their  refuge)." 
[Note:  Translation  errors  are  highlighted.].  Majjhima,  III.  pp.  7ff. 
N.  Dutt,  Buddhist  Sects  in  India,  1970,  p.43  and  p.40  in  1998 
edition. 


1 Ibid. 
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We  observe  further  that  this  is  a tragic  misunderstanding  of 
the  Pali  text  quoted,  specially  in  the  hands  of  a reputed  scholar. 

The  resulting  errors  of  interpretation  are  extremely  misleading. 

Here  are  our  comments. 

"All  monks  living  in  the  same  parish  and  assembled 
in  a monastery  do  not  recite  the  Patimokkha  on  the 
uposatha  day.  It  is  not  all  monks  who  recite.  It  is  the 
Reciter  [i.e.  Patimokkhuddesaka  ] who  recites. 
Others  only  listen  to  him  attentively  and  keep  track 
of  what  is  being  recited  [ Tam  sadhukam  sunoma 
manasi  karoma] . " 

There  is  no  reference  whatsoever  to  'there  being 
any  difference  or  doubt  in  the  recitation'.  It  is  the 
discovery  of  any  offence  committed  by  a bhikkhu  in 
terms  of  the  sikkhapada  recited  - tasmih  ce 
bhahhamane  hoti  bhikkhussa  apatii  hoti  bhikkhussa 
vTtikkamo. 

Deriving  from  his  second  wrong  assumption  above, 

the  writer  makes  the  following  most  serious  error. 

He  says:  "...  the  bhikkhus  present  explain  them  in 
accordance  with  the  dhamma  (hence  they  have 
dhamma  as  their  refuge)".  This  error  betrays  a 
complete  ignorance  of  what  the  function  of  the 
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Patimokkha  recital  was  expected  to  be. 
Yathadhamma  means  according  to  tradition  as 
already  laid  down.  It  is  supported  by  the 
accompanying  phrase  yathasattham  which  simply 
means  as  instructed. 

In  the  Gopakamoggallana  Sutta,  the  declaration  of  the 
venerable  Ananda  to  the  Brahmin  Vassakara  is  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  monastic  community  was  without 
guidance  on  the  death  of  the  Master  who  appointed  no 
successor.  It  is  interesting  that  both  in  the  proper  care  of  the 
monastic  community  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members,  it 
is  the  Dhamma  which  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Buddha's 
teaching  which  Ananda  claims  to  be  their  leader  and  guide  ( Na 
kho  mayam  brahmana  appatisarana  sappatisarana  mayam 
brahma  na  dhammapatisarana.  M.  III.  9). 

This  regard  and  respect  which  the  disciples  still  seem  to 
have  for  the  Dhamma  even  after  the  demise  of  the  Master  is 
reminiscent  of  the  advice  given  by  the  Buddha  to  his  disciples  in 
the  KakacGpama  Sutta.  ( Tasmat'iha  bhikkhave  dhammam  y'eva 
sakkaronto  dhammam  garukaronto  dhammam  apacayamana 
suvaca  bhavissama  sovacassatam  apajjissama'ti  evarn  hi  vo 
bhikkhave  sikkhitabbam  - M.  1.1 26).  It  also  reminds  us  of  his 
sdvice  to  Ananda  in  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta  ( Tasmat'iha 
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ananda  attadTpa  viharatha  attasarana  anannasarana 
dhammadTpa  dhammasarana  anannasarana  ...Ye  hi  ke  ci 
ananda  etarahi  va  mamarn  va  accayena  attadTpa 
viharissanti..... anannasarana  tamatagge  me  te  ananda  bhikkhO 
bhavissanti  ye  ke  ci  sikkhakama'ti.  D.II.100).  In  both  these 
cases,  which  on  the  authority  of  internal  evidence  mark  a 
relatively  early  and  a very  late  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
Sasana,  the  disciples  are  advised  by  the  Buddha  to  be  guided 
by  the  Dhamma  and  to  respect  its  leadership.  But  the 
increasing  need  for  regulations,  with  greater  concern  for  the 
letter  of  the  law,  is  already  evident  in  the  Sutta  Pitaka.  We  have 
already  witnessed  in  the  Bhaddali  Sutta  the  introduction  of 
sikkhapada  into  the  sphere  of  Buddhist  monastic  discipline.1  In 
the  Gopakamoggallana  Sutta,  Ananda  makes  pointed  reference 
to  the  existence  of  the  sikkhapada  as  well  as  of  the  ritual 
Patimokkha.2 

What  appears  to  be  the  most  complete  account  of  the  recital 
of  the  Patimokkha  occurs  in  the  Uposathakkhandhaka  of  the 
Mahavagga.3  This  account,  which  is  very  composite  in 
character,  including  commentarial  notes  which  are  of  a 


1 M. 1.445.  See  supra  p.48ff. 

2 M. III. 7 

3 Vin.I.IOIff. 
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relatively  later  date,  attempts  to  place  the  inauguration  of  the 
ritual  in  a convincing  historical  situation.  It  introduces  the 
establishment  of  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  through  several 
preliminary  stages  not  all  of  which  seem  to  be  really  necessary. 
This  is  perhaps  the  result  of  the  editor  of  the  text  following  too 
closely  the  formulation  of  sikkhapadas  and  their  modified 
versions  in  successive  stages  in  the  Suttavibahga  where  a 
historical  or  imaginary  situation  is  provided  for  every  addition  or 
change.  It  is  said  that  King  Seniya  Bimbisara  of  Magadha 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Buddha  the  fact  that  the 
Paribbajakas  met  regularly  on  the  8th,  14th  and  15th  days  of  the 
fortnight  and  preached  their  Dhamma  ( dhammam  bhasanti)  as 
a result  of  which  they  gained  fame  and  popularity  and  grew  in 
strength.  So  he  wished  that  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  too,  did 
the  same.1 

In  response  to  this  the  Buddha  instructed  his  disciples  to 
meet  accordingly,  hoping  perhaps  that  they  would  engage 
themselves  in  some  religious  activity  at  such  assemblies.  But 
we  are  told  that  in  the  absence  of  specific  instructions  from  the 
Master  they  sat  in  the  assembly  and  remained  silent  like  'dumb 
creatures.'  However,  it  is  stated  that  the  people  were  wise 
enough  to  remind  the  disciples  that  it  was  their  duty  to  preach 


1 Vin. 1.101 
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the  Dhamma  when  they  met  {Nanu  nama  sannipatitehi 
dhammo  bhasitabbo'ti.  Vin. 1.102).  Thereupon  the  Buddha 
recommended  that  it  should  be  so  ( Anujanami  bhikkhave 
catuddase  pannarase  atthamiya  ca  pakkhassa  sannipatitva 
dhammam  bhasitun'ti.  Ibid.)  But  it  must  be  mentioned  at  this 
stage  that  the  Mahavagga  does  not  refer  to  these  assemblies  of 
the  Buddhist  Sarigha  or  of  the  Paribbajakas  as  Uposatha.  They 
are  no  more  than  regular  meetings  of  those  who  had  renounced 
the  household  life  at  which,  even  the  laymen  knew,  the 
Dhamma  would  be  preached.  The  laymen  attended  those 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  Dhamma.  Nor  do 
we  find  the  term  Patimokkha  associated  with  these  meetings. 
But  as  a modification  to  these  regular  meetings  of  religious  men 
at  which  their  special  doctrines  were  preached  before  laymen 
the  Buddha  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  idea  that  his  disciples 
should  perform  the  Patimokkha  recital  as  a religious  duty  on  the 
day  of  the  Uposatha.  He  appears  to  sanction  for  this  purpose 
the  recital  of  the  body  of  sikkhapada  which  he  had  already  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  his  disciples.1 

But  the  recital  of  the  Patimmokkha  assumes  a more  positive 
and  definite  character  where  it  is  presented  as  closely  following 
the  promulgation  of  the  sikkhapada  in  the  attempt  to  arrest  the 


1 Ibid. 102 
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decline  in  monastic  discipline.  That  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
primary  function  of  the  Patimokkha  is  clear  from  the  request  of 
the  venerable  Sariputta  in  the  Suttavibhariga  pertaining  to  the 
institution  of  sikkhapada  and  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  and 
from  the  reply  given  to  him  by  Buddha.1  The  ritual  of  the 
Patimokkha  empowers  the  collective  organization  of  the 
Sarigha,  on  the  authority  of  the  'dhamma  and  the  instructions' 
(; jathadhammam  yathasattham),  to  sit  in  judgement  over  the 
conduct  of  its  members.2  The  sikkhapada  of  which  the  text  of 
the  Patimokkha  is  constituted  form  the  criteria.  One  should  also 
take  note  of  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  senior  monk  (thera) 
who  recites  the  Patimokkha  in  the  assembly 
(patimokkhuddesaka)  in  questioning  the  members  of  the 
assembly  with  regard  to  their  purity  in  terms  of  each  group  of 
sikkhapada  recited  by  him.  In  the  light  of  evidence  from  the 
Suttas  which  we  have  already  examined  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  justification  to  regard  this  aspect  of  the  Patimokkha 
recital  as  being  of  later  origin. 

But  Sukumar  Dutt  calls  this  'the  present  ritual  form  of  the 
Patimokkha’  and  says  that  it  'was  not  its  original  form  - the 


1 Vin.lll.9 

2 M. III. 10 
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original  was  a disciplinary  code.'1  Dutt  presumes  the  existence 
of  the  'original  Patimokkha'  in  the  bare  form  of  a code.2  He  says 
that  the  Suttavibhariga  contemplates  it  as  such,  and  goes  on  to 
add  the  following  remarks:  'In  the  Suttavibhariga  there  is  not 
the  usual  word-for-word  commentary  on  the  "introductory 
formular"  of  the  Patimokkha  as  we  now  have  it  - as  text  for  a 
ritual.’  A few  lines  below  he  concludes  as  follows:  'The 
Suttavibhariga,  in  fact,  regards  the  Patimokkha  as  a mere  code, 
while  the  Mahavagga  regards  it  as  a liturgy.’  But  how  does  one 
arrive  at  such  a conclusion  ? When  Dutt  speaks  of  the 
Patimokkha  as  a mere  code  does  he  mean  that  it  was  not  used 
for  the  purpose  of  a recital?  Apparently  he  does  so,  for  the  only 
argument  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  thesis  is  that  the 
Suttavibhariga  does  not  provide  a word-for-word  commentary 
on  the  "introductory  forlmular"  of  the  Patimokkha  which  is  now 
used  as  the  introduction  to  the  recital.  We  should  point  out  here 
that  not  only  is  there  no  commentary  on  the  "introductory 
formular"  in  the  Suttavibhariga,  but  the  "introductory  formular" 
itself  is  not  found  in  the  Suttavibhariga.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  was  not  known  to  the 


1 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.81. 

2 See  Ibid.  p.74. 
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Suttavibhariga.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  proves  the 
contrary. 

At  a stage  when  the  true  spirit  of  the  Uddesa  or  the  recital  of 
the  Patimokkha  was  well  known  there  would  hardly  have  been 
a need  for  the  incorporation  of  such  a formal  introduction  in  the 
Suttavibhariga.1  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  forget  the  fact  that 
every  sikkhapada  in  the  Suttavibhanga  is  introduced  in  a 
manner  as  though  it  were  intended  to  be  recited:  Evan  ca  pana 
bhikkhave  imam  sikkhapadam  uddiseyyatha.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  text  of  the  Patimokkha,  which  contains  only  the 
sikkhapada  without  any  details  about  them,  and  which  we 
believe  was  extracted  from  the  Suttavibhariga  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  recital,  carries  this  "introductory  formular".  It  is 
misleading  to  refer  to  the  Patimokkha  which  is  known  to  the 
Suttavibhariga  as  a mere  code.  The  Suttavibhariga  knows  fully 
well  the  functions  of  the  Patimokkha  recital  as  is  evident  from 
Pacittiyas  72  and  73. 2 The  Patimokkha  recital  which  is  known  to 
the  Suttavibhariga  and  to  some  of  the  Suttas  in  the  Nikayas  is  a 
dynamic  function  where  a close  watch  is  kept  over  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  the  Sarigha,  the  miscreants  are  detected  and 
are  dealt  with  according  to  the  law.  If  Dutt  attaches  so  much 


1 See  M. III.  10;  Vin.IV.144 

2 Vin.IV.142  ff. 
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importance  to  the  negative  evidence  of  the  absence  of  the 
commentary  to  the  "introductory  formular"  in  the  Suttavibhahga, 
then  it  seems  hardly  justifiable  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
positive  evidence  which  points  to  a different  conclusion. 

This  being  so,  where  does  one  find  the  'original  form'  of  the 
Patimokkha  as  a 'bare  code’?  Does  one  find  such  a code 
referred  to  by  the  name  of  Patimokkha  divorced  from  the 
confessional  meeting  of  the  Uposatha  ? What  did  apparently 
exist  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  was 
the  body  of  sikkhapada.  After  his  remarks  on  what  appears  to 
him  to  be  the  form  of  the  Patimokkha,  Dutt  proceeds  to 
comment  on  the  Patimokkha  as  a monastic  function.  In  his 
search  for  the  'missing  link’  Dutt  is  prepared  to  see  in  the  story 
of  Buddha  Vipassi  in  the  Mahapadana  Sutta  'an  earlier  rite’.1 
This  he  calls  'the  archaic  practice  among  the  Buddhists’2  and 
says  that  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  replaced  it  at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  Sarigha.3 

It  is  also  difficult  to  see  how  Dutt  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  'the  rudimentary  idea  in  the  Buddhist  Uposatha  service 


1 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.81. 

2 S.  Dutt,  Buddha  And  Five  After-Centuries,  p.76 

3 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.81 
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seems  to  have  been  a ritualistic  one,  - the  observance  of 
sacred  days'.1  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  already  shown  how 
the  Uposatha  and  the  Patimokkha  recital  of  the  Buddhist 
Sarigha  are  closely  identified.  Besides,  we  fail  to  detect  the 
sacredness  associated  with  these  'days'  which  the  Buddhist 
Sarigha  was  expected  to  observe.  No  matter  to  whom  they 
were  sacred,  they  were  accepted  by  the  Buddhists  too, 
because  it  was  convenient  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
observances  these  conventionally  recognised  days.  Further,  as 
is  clear  from  the  Mahavagga,  additional  religious  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  Buddhist  Sarigha  on  these  popularly  respected 
days  of  the  moon  would  have  elevated  them  in  the  esteem  of 
the  people.2 

Dutt  is  obviously  making  a needless  search  when  he 
attempts  to  find  a reason  for  the  preaching  of  the  Dhamma  by 
religious  mendicants  when  they  meet  on  those  specified  days.3 
This  is  what  he  says: 


1 Ibid. p. 82 

2 Vin. 1.101.  On  the  adaptation  by  the  Buddhists  of  this  respect  for  the 
8th,  14th  and  15th  days  of  every  fortnight  see  Anguttara  Nikaya  1.142- 
45 

3 See  Vin. 1.102 
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'It  is  curious  to  observe  the  closeness  between  the  Vrata 
ceremonies  of  the  Vedic  sacrificer  and  the  Posadha  ceremonies 
of  the  Jaina,  though  the  reason,  as  given  in  the  Satapatha- 
Brahmana,  for  such  observances  has  no  relevance  to  Jaina 
faith.  The  Jainas  retire  on  these  sacred  days  into  their 
Posadha-sala,  as  the  Vedic  sacrificer  would  go  into  the 
Agnyagara,  and  they  take  upon  themselves  the  vow  of  the  four 
abstinences  ( Upavasa ),  viz.  from  eating  (a hara),  from  luxuries 
(, sarTrasatkara ),  from  sexual  intercourse  {a brahma),  and  daily 
work  ( vyapara ).  Similar  abstinences  are  prescribed  also  for 
Buddhist  laymen  who  celebrate  the  day  of  Uposatha  by  the 
observance  of  the  Eight  Silas.’ 

'Among  religious  mendicants,  however,  the  custom  seems  to 
have  been  different  from  that  which  prevailed  among  laity.  It  is 
another  form  of  sacred  day  observance  that  is  related  of  them 
in  Mahavagga,  ii.  i.  The  reason  for  this  different  form  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  'abstinences’  were  already  implied  in  the  norm  of 
life  of  the  religious  mendicant,  and  some  substitute  had  to  be 
found  among  them  for  the  Vrata  abstinences  observed  by  lay 
folk.  Such  substitute  was  found  in  religious  discourse.’1 


1 S.  Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.83 
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It  should  be  clear  to  every  student  of  Buddhism  that  the 
abstinences  referred  to  by  Dutt  in  relation  to  the  Eight  ST/a  are 
only  a continuation  of  the  spirit  of  abstinence  and  renunciation 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  sJIa  from  the  five  sHa  of  the  layman 
to  the  major  sJta  of  the  pabbajita.  The  similarity  noted  here  is 
only  a coincidence  and  shows  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Vrata  ceremonies  of  the  Vedic  ritualist.  Hence  one  cannot  find 
any  basis  for  this  forced  remark  which  is  made  about  religious 
mendicants  that  'some  substitute  had  to  be  found  among  them 
for  the  Vrata  abstinences  observed  by  lay  folk.' 

The  Gopakamoggallana  Sutta  which  makes  a brief  but 
comprehensive  statement  about  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha 
speaks  of  the  'single  village  unit'  ( ekam  gamakkhettam)  as  its 
proper  sphere  of  operation.1  The  gamakkhetta  seems  to  have 
served  as  a convenient  unit  for  the  collective  organization  of  the 
disciples  for  their  monastic  activities.  The  rigid  divisions  and 
technicalities  of  Sima  which  abound  in  the  Mahavagga2  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  Suttas.  Both  in  the 
Gopakamoggallana  and  the  MahasakuludayT  Suttas, 
participation  in  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha,  referred  to  there 
under  the  name  of  Uddesa,  is  looked  upon  as  a regular  duty 


1 M. III. 10 

2 Vin.1.1 06-1 1 . See  Appendix  III. 
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which  is  voluntarily  performed  by  the  members  of  the  monastic 
community  as  a collective  body.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a ritual 
which  was  inseparable  from  Buddhist  monasticism. 
Participation  in  it  was  a legitimate  right  of  the  members  of  the 
Sarigha  which  was  withdrawn  only  on  the  commission  of  a 
Parajika  offence.  The  following  explanation  of  the  term 
asamvaso , which  refers  to  the  penalty  incurred  by  one  who  is 
guilty  of  a Parajika  offence  or  for  one  suspended,  makes  it 
abundantly  clear:  asamvaso'ti  samvaso  nama  ekakammam 
ekuddeso  samasikkhata  eso  samvaso  nama.  Vin.lll.28.  This 
complete  and  total  participation  in  the  Uddesa  ( ekuddeso ) also 
implies  the  solidarity  of  the  monastic  group,  in  addition  to 
ascertaining  and  safeguarding  its  purity  ( Samaggo  hi  sahgho 
sammodamano  avivadamano  ekuddeso  phasu  viharati. 
Vin.lll.172).  According  to  a statement  in  the  Mahavagga  the 
performance  of  the  Uposatha  implies  the  unity  and  solidarity  of 
the  body  of  Bhikkhus  who  are  participating  in  it.  ( Anujanami 
bhikkhave  samagganam  uposathakamman'ti.  Vin.1.105). 

The  solidarity  which  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  thus  gives 
to  the  monastic  group  seems  secondary  to  the  other,  perhaps 
earlier,  ideal  of  the  purity  of  the  individual  monk  and  hence  of 
the  group  as  a whole.  In  the  Gopakamoggallana  Sutta  the 
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recital  itself  is  referred  to  very  briefly  in  non-technical  terms.1 
But  it  has  a very  definite  standpoint  with  regard  to  the 
miscreants  in  the  monastic  circles  and  their  prosecution  and 
punishment.  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  Vinaya  too,  that 
the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  had  this  end  in  view.  During  the 
recital  of  the  Patimokkha  no  monk  shall,  on  grounds  of 
ignorance,  claim  forgiveness  for  an  offence  committed  by  him,  if 
he  had  been  present  at  least  at  two  earlier  recitals  of  the 
Patimokkha.  (...  tan  ce  bhikkhum  ahhe  bhikkhu  janeyyum 
nisinnapubbam  imina  bhikkhuna  dvikkhattum  patimokkhe 
uddissamane  ko  pana  vado  bhiyyo  na  ca  tassa  bhikkhuno 
ahhanakena  mutti  atthi  yah  ca  tattha  apattim  apanno  tan  ca 
yathadhammo  karetabbo  ...Vin.IV.144).  He  is  to  be  dealt  with 
for  the  offence  according  to  the  law.  He  is  also  further  guilty  of 
not  being  alert  and  attentive  during  the  recital.  (...  uttari  c'assa 
mo  ho  aropetabbo  tassa  te  avuso  a/abha  tassa  te  duiiaddham 
yam  tvam  patimokkhe  uddissamane  na  sadhukam  atthikatva 
manasikarosTti.  idam  tasmim  mohanake  pacittiyam. 
Vin.IV.144).  Thus  he  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  ritual  which  are  specifically  laid  down  elsewhere. 
(, Patimokkham  uddisissami  tarn  sabbe'va  santa  sadhukam 
sunoma  manasikaroma.  Vin. 1.103). 


1 M. III. 10 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Mahavagga  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  Patimokkha  recital  with  a far  greater  concern  for  details. 
Procedure  assumes  here  a great  deal  more  of  importance. 
{Evan  ca  pan  a bhikkhave  uddisitabbam.  Vy at ten a bhikkuhna 
patibaiena  sahgho  hapetabbo.  Sunatu  me  bhante  sahgho. 
Ajj'uposatho  pannaraso.  Yadi  sanghassa  pattakaiiam  sahgho 
uposatham  kareyya  patimokkham  uddiseyya.  Kim  sanghassa 
pubbakiccam.  Parisuddhim  ayasmanto  arocetha.  Patimokkham 
uddisissami.  Tam  sabbe  'va  santa  sadhukam  sunoma 
manasikaroma.  Yassa  siya  apatti  so  avikareyya.  Asantiya 
apattiya  tun  hi  bhavitabbam.  TunhTbhavena  kho  panayasmante 
parisuddha'ti  vedissami.  Vin. 1.102). 

The  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  must  first  be  formally  proposed 
before  the  assembly  of  the  Sarigha.  In  the  absence  of  any 
objections  from  the  members  of  the  congregation  the  approval 
of  the  Sarigha  is  assumed  and  the  Patimokkha-reciter 
commences  the  recital.  It  is  on  behalf  of  the  Sarigha  that  he 
does  so  and  his  action  is  made  to  be  representative  of  the  wish 
of  the  Sarigha.  The  Patimokkha-reciter  announces  that  he  is 
ready  to  commence  the  recital.  However,  he  identifies  himself 
with  the  whole  group  in  the  performance  of  the  ritual.  In  the 
KarikhavitaranT,  Buddhaghosa  attempts  to  safeguard  against  a 
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possible  misinterpretation  of  the  phrase  patimokkham 
uddisissami  which  occurs  in  the  Mahavagga.1  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  Patimokkha-reciter  would  be  excluded  thereby 
from  active  participation  in  the  ritual  on  the  grounds  that  he  is 
conducting  the  ceremony  and  is  therefore  outside  it.  But  as 
pointed  out  earlier  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  is  a ritual  to  be 
undertaken  and  performed  by  all  members  of  the  Sarigha  living 
within  a specified  area.2  Therefore  participation  in  it,  either  by 
being  personally  present  or  in  absentia,  was  incumbent  on 
every  monk  ( Ettha  ca  kihca'pi  patimokkham  uddisissamTti 
vuttatta  sunotha  manasikarotha'ti  vattum  yuttam  viya  dissati. 
Sang  ho  uposatham  kareyya'ti  imina  pan  a na  sameti. 
Samaggassa  hi  sahghassa  etam  uposathakaranam. 
Patimokkuddesako  ca  sahghapariyapanno'va.  iccassa 
sahghapariyapannatta  sunoma  manasikaroma'it  vattum  yuttam. 
Kkvt.14). 

The  Mahavagga  has  also  a few  remarks  concerning  the 
preliminaries  to  be  observed  by  the  Sarigha  before  the 
Patimokkha-reciter  commences  the  recital  ( Kim  sanghassa 
pubbakiccam.  Parisuddhim  ayasmanto  arocetha.  Patimokkham 
uddisissami.  Vin. 1.102).  Strangely  enough,  the  old  commentary 


1 Kkvt.14 
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which  is  appended  to  the  text  has  no  comment  whatsoever  on 
these  ideas  of  preliminary  duties  which  the  Sarigha  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  atatement  which  requires  the  declaration 
of  purity  - Parisuddhim  ayasmanto  arocetha  - does  not  get  a 
single  word  of  comment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  picks  up  such 
words  as  ayasmanto  for  comment.  The  Samantapasadika  too, 
makes  no  comment  at  all  on  any  of  the  details  of  procedure 
given  in  the  Mahavagga,  although  it  elaborates  on  a few  ideas 
picked  out  from  the  Old  Commentary.1  However,  the 
KarikhavitaranT  explains  kim  sahghassa  pubbakiccam  as  an 
inquiry  made  by  the  Patimokkha-reciter  before  commencing  the 
recital  as  to  whether  the  preliminary  duties  to  be  performed  by 
the  Sarigha  had  been  done  ( Kim  tarn  katan'ti pucchati.  Kkvt.1 1). 
It  further  explains  these  duties  with  the  aid  of  both  Canonical 
texts  and  commentaries  ( Kim  sahghassa  pubbakiccan'ti sahgho 
uposatham  kareyya'ti  evam  uposathakaranasambandhena 
vuttassa  sahghassa  uposathe  kattabbe  yam  tarn  anujanami 
bhikkhave  uposathagaram  sammajjitun'ti  adina  nayena  pa H yam 
agatam  atthakathasu  ca 

SammajjanT padlpo  ca  udakam  asanena  ca 

uposathassa  etani pubbakaranan'ti  vuccati. 

Chandaparisuddhi  utukkhanam  bhikkhuganana  ca 


1 VinA.V.1034f. 
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ova  do 

uposathassa  etani pubbakiccan'ti  vuccati. 

Evam  dvThi  namehi  navavidham  pubbakiccam  dassitam. 

Kkvt.lOf.). 

We  notice  here  that  Buddhaghosa,  following  the  earlier 
commetarial  tradition,  takes  the  Canonical  statement  anujanami 
bhikkhave  uposathagaram  sammajjitum..}  to  mean  the 
preliminary  duties  incumbent  on  the  Sarigha  who  are 
participating  in  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha.  But  as  we 
examine  these  directions  in  their  context  we  notice  that  this 
preparation  of  the  venue  of  the  recital  constitutes  the 
preliminary  duties  to  be  undertaken  and  supervised  by  the 
monks  who  act  the  host  for  the  occasion.  What  is  given  there  as 
most  binding  is  that  no  junior  monk  shall,  except  in  case  of 
illness,  fail  to  execute  these  duties  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  a 
senior  monk.  The  failure  to  do  so  results  in  a Dukkata  offence.  It 
is  in  the  same  spirit  that  these  preliminary  duties 
(, pubbakaranam ) are  recommended  to  a monk  who  is  the  sole 
occupant  of  a monastery  to  prepare  for  the  Uposatha  with  the 
hope  that  other  monks  will  arrive  on  the  scene.2  It  is  here,  in 


'Vin. 1.118 
2 Ibid. 125 
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commenting  on  this  that  Buddhaghosa  incorporates  in  the 
Samanatapasadika  the  commentarial  tradition  which  he  inherits 
from  the  Atthakathacariya  regarding  these  preliminaries.1 2  Thus 
one  cannot  fail  to  take  note  of  this  discrepancy.  A later  tradition, 
however,  tries  to  explain  how  these  preliminary  duties,  though 
performed  by  an  individual,  come  to  be  reckoned  as  the  lot  of 
the  Sarigha:  Navavidham  pubbakiccam  therena  anattena 
katatta  sanghena  katam  nama  hoti? 

On  the  other  hand,  chandaparisuddhi which  is  mentioned  in 
the  second  list  of  preliminary  duties  known  as  pubbakicca 
occupies  a place  of  real  importance  in  the  early  history  of  the 
ritual.  As  the  innocence  of  every  member  was  tested  during  the 
recital  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  Sarigha  and  the  miscreants 
were  punished,  the  presence  of  every  member  who  belongs  to 
that  assembly  was  absolutely  essential.  We  use  the  word 
assembly  here  to  mean  the  totality  of  the  disciples  who  live 
within  the  formally  accepted  region  of  samana  sTma  or  common 
communal  activity.  The  Suttas  depict  such  a region  as  a very 
natural  division  of  residence  like  a village  (...  yavatika  ekam 
gamakkhettam  upanissaya  viharama  te  sabbe  ekajjham 


1 VinA.V.1063 

2 BhikkhupatimokkhaganthidTpani,  p.  6.  A Pali  work  ascribed  to  a 
Thera  Nanakitti  and  printed  in  Ceylon  in  1889. 
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sannipatama...  M. III. 10).  However,  with  the  expansion  of 
community  life  the  use  of  such  natural  divisions  would  have 
become  impracticable.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Mahavagga  the 
origin  of  a formally  accepted  region  of  such  co-residence  or 
ekavasa } Through  a Saiighakamma  such  a unit  of  communal 
activity  is  demarcated  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Sarigha.  Under 
the  injunctions  of  the  Vinaya  no  monk  shall  fail  to  co-operate  for 
the  perfect  execution  of  this  arrangement  except  under  the  pain 
of  a Dukkata  ( Na  tv'eva  vaggena  sahghena  uposatho  katabbo. 
Yo  kareyya  apatti  dukkatassa.  Vin.  1.108,  120).  We  notice  a very 
rigid  ritualistic  interpretation  of  this  principle  at  Vin. 1.122.  There 
it  is  deemed  possible  to  give  validity  to  the  Uposathakamma  by 
removing  the  non-participating  monk  temporarily  out  of  the 
region  of  common  communal  activity  which  has  been 
designated  as  the  sTma  ( higha  tumhe  ayasmanto  imam 
bhikkhum  nissTmam  net  ha  yava  sang  ho  uposatham  karotTti. 
Vin. 1.122). 

Under  normal  conditions  the  ritual  could  not  be  carried  out  or 
would  be  considered  ineffective  in  the  absence  of  even  one 
member.  This,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  the  accepted 
position  in  the  early  days  of  the  Buddhist  Sarigha.1 2  The  Buddha 


1 Vin. 1.106.  See  also  Appendix  III. 

2 Ibid. 1.120. 
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once  ordered  the  monks  to  assemble  so  that  the  Sarigha  might 
collectively  perform  the  Uposatha.  Then  it  was  brought  to  his 
notice  that  one  monk  was  absent  from  the  assembly  on  account 
of  illness.  The  Buddha  decreed  on  this  occasion  that  any  monk 
who  absents  himself  from  the  assembly  should  convey  his 
innocence  to  the  members  of  that  assembly  ( Anujanami 
bhikkhave  gilanena  bhikkhuna  parisuddhim  datum.  Vi  n.  1.1 20). 
He  further  indicated  different  ways  in  which  it  could  be  done. 
Here  he  definitely  insisted  that  any  performance  of  the  ritual 
without  the  full  assembly  or  without  ascertaining  the  purity  of 
the  absentee  members  of  the  Sarigha  would  not  only  be  invalid 
but  would  also  be  a definite  offence  ( Na  tv  'eva  vaggena 
sahghena  uposatho  katabbo.  Kareyya  ce  apatti  dukkatassa. 
Vin.1.120).  This  act  of  legislation  is  further  proof  of  the  fact  that 
ascertaining  and  establishing  the  purity  of  the  members  of  the 
Sarigha,  both  present  as  well  as  absent,  was  the  major  function 
of  the  Patimokkha  recital. 

Once  the  assembly  of  the  Sarigha  has  met  in  full 
membership  for  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  and  the 
preliminary  duty  of  communicating  the  purity  and  the  consent  of 
the  absentees  has  been  performed,  the  Patimokkha-reciter 
proceeds  thereafter  with  the  recital.  According  to  the  statement 
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in  the  Suttas  the  miscreants  in  the  monastic  circle  were 
discovered  and  punished  during  this  recital.1  The  text  of  the 
Patimokkha  too,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  purity  of  the  monks 
was  tested  and  established  during  the  recital  and  that 
disciplinary  action  was  also  taken  against  the  transgressing 
monks  at  the  same  time  ( Tena  kho  pana  samayena 
chabbaggiya  bhikkhu  anacaram  acaritva  annanakena  apart na'ti 
janantu'ti  patimokkhe  uddissamane  evam  vadenti  idan'eva  kho 
mayarn  jartama  a yam 'pi  kira  d ham  mo  suttagato 
suttapariyapanno  anvaddhamasam  uddesam  agacchathti ...  rta 
ca  tassa  bhikkhurto  ahhanakena  mutti  atthi  yah  ca  tattha 
apattim  apanrto  tan  ca  yathadhammo  karetabbo  ...Vin.IV.144). 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  testing  was  done  in  terms  of  each 
group  of  sikkhapada  after  its  recital.  The  monks  are  called  upon 
to  confess  if  they  have  violated  any  of  the  said  rules  under  each 
group  ( Uddittha  kho  ayasmanto  cattaro  parajika  dhamma 
yesam  bhikkhu  ahhataram  va  ahhataram  va  apajjitva  na  iabhati 
bhikkhOhi  saddhim  samvasam  yatha  pure  tatha  paccha  parajiko 
hoti  asamvaso.  Tattha'yasmante  pucchami  kacci'ttha 
parisuddha  dutiyam  ...  tatiyam  ...  parisuddha.  Parisuddha 
etth'ayasmanto.  Tasma  tun  hi  Evametam  dharayamTti. 
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Vin.lll.109).1  All  these  accounts  seem  to  agree  on  the  point  that 
the  confession  of  guilt  and  the  establishment  of  the  purity  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders  were  carried  out  at  the  assembly  which  met  fortnightly 
for  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha. 

The  Mahavagga  account  of  the  Patimokkha  recital 
categorically  states  that  during  the  recital  all  members  of  the 
congregation  should  listen  attentively  to  it  and  ponder  over  its 
contents  and  whosoever  discovers  himself  to  be  guilty  of  any 
transgression  should  confess  the  same  before  the  Sarigha.2 
This  regular  scrutiny  would  have  served  to  ensure  the  purity  of 
individual  monks  and  also  would  have  kept  the  community  of 
monks  as  a whole  above  suspicion,  as  the  innocence  of  every 
member  in  terms  of  the  code  of  monastic  discipline  was  tested 
in  the  assembly  and  the  purity  of  the  Sangha  was  thus 
established  ( Patimokkham  uddisissami.  Tam  sabbe'va  santa 
sadhukam  sunoma  manasikaroma.  Yassa  siya  apatti  so 
avikareyya.  Asantiya  apattiya  tunhl bhavitabbam.  TunhTbhavena 
kho pana  ayasmante  parisuddha'ti  vedissami.  Vin. 1. 1 03f.). 


1 See  also  Vin. III. 186,  194,  266;  IV.  174,  184,  206 

2 Vin.1.103 
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Yet  another,  and  a very  distinctly  different  function  of  this 
ritual  is  envisaged  in  the  Mahavagga.  It  appears  that  the 
confession  of  guilt,  if  any,  by  the  monks  during  the  recital  of  the 
Patimokkha  is  insisted  upon  not  only  because  no  miscreant 
should  go  unpunished  for  his  offence  and  thereby  help  to 
perpetuate  such  offences,  but  also  because  this  confession  is 
said  to  bring  about  the  disburdening  of  the  offender  of  the 
sense  of  guilt  without  which  no  spiritual  progress  could  be 
made.  The  Mahavagga  states  that  this  absolution  through 
confession  is  essential  as  a prelude  to  all  spiritual  attainments 
( Tasma  saramanena  bhikkhuna  apannena  visuddhapekkhena 
santi  apatti  avikatabba.  Avikata  hi  'ssa  phasu  hoti.  Vin. 1.103).  In 
the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha,  it  is  evidently  this  role  of  'the  purge 
from  guilt'  ( avikata  hi'ssa  phasu  hoti)  which  earned  for  itself  the 
title  of  Patimokkha,  and  perhaps  through  this  the  text  too,  which 
is  recited  at  the  ritual  of  the  Uposatha  came  to  be  known  by  the 
same  name.1  The  confession  removes  the  sense  of  guilt  from 
standing  as  an  impediment  on  the  path  to  higher  spiritual 
attainment  (. Avikata  hi'ssa  phasu  hot 7 'ti  kissa  phasu  hoti. 


1 Rhys  Davids  and  Oldenberg  seem  to  find  further  support  for  this  idea 
through  an  etymological  analysis  of  the  words  Patimokkha  and 
Pratimoksa.  See  Vinaya  Texts  I.  [SBE..XIII  ],  p.xxvii  f. 
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Pathamassa  jhanassa  adhigamaya  ...  kusaianam  dhammanam 
adhigamaya  phasu  hotTti  - 1 bid . 1 04) . 

However,  the  virtue  of  confession  cannot  be  in  the  mere  act 
of  owning  one's  guilt.  We  should  really  seek  it  in  the  acceptance 
of  penalties  and  punishments  by  the  offender  and  in  his 
determination  to  abstain  from  the  repetition  of  such  offences  in 
the  future  (ayati  samvaraya).  It  is  also  declared  by  the  Buddha 
both  in  the  Suttas  and  in  the  Vinaya  that  the  ability  to  admit  and 
accept  one's  error  and  make  amends  for  it  as  well  as  safeguard 
against  its  recurrence  is  the  basis  of  progress  ( Vuddhi  hi  esa 
bhikkhave  ariyassa  vinaye  yo  accayam  accayato  disva 
yathadhammam  patikaroti  ayatim  samvaram  apajjati. 
Vin.1.315).1  That  this  attitude  to  crime  and  its  correction  was  not 
restricted  to  monastic  discipline  alone  is  clear  from  the 
Buddha's  advice  to  king  Ajatasatthu  in  the  Samahhaphala 
Sutta.2  The  Vinaya  too,  records  a similar  incident  where  the 
Buddha  advises  the  man,  who  being  instigated  by  Devadatta, 
lay  in  ambush  to  assassinate  him.3  This  comprehensive 
process  of  confession,  however,  seems  to  have  undergone 
considerable  change  in  the  history  of  the  Patimokkha  recital. 


1 See  also  D.1.85;  M. 1.440;  111.247;  Vin.ll.192 

2 D. 1.85 

3 Vin.ll.192 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  discover,  both  in  the  Suttas 
and  in  the  Vinaya,  a tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
transgressing  monks  to  suppress  and  conceal  any  lapses  in 
discipline  into  which  they  have  slipped  ( hanam  kho  pan'etam 
avuso  vijjati  yam  idh'ekaccassa  bhikkhuno  evam  iccha 
uppajjeyya  apattin  ca  vata  apanno  assam  na  ca  mam  bhikkhu 
janeyyum.  M.1.27).  The  fear  and  dislike  of  consequent 
punishment  and  loss  of  personal  reputation  may  be  considered 
as  being  responsible  for  this.  There  also  seem  to  have  been 
others  who,  though  their  guilt  was  known  to  fellow  members 
and  they  themselves  were  willing  to  admit  it,  wished  that  they 
might  not  be  prosecuted  in  public  (. Anuraho  mam  bhikkhO 
codeyyum  no  sanghamajjhe.  Ibid.). 

The  Posadhasthapanavastu  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya 
records  an  incident  which  reflects  this  tendency.1  A monk 
objects  to  the  declaration  of  his  guilt  before  the  whole  assembly 
by  the  Patimokkha-reciter  and  adds  that  it  would  have  been 
best  done  in  private.  It  is  also  stated  there  that  the  Buddha 
sanctioned  this  request.  ( Sthavira 

pratimoksasOtroddesamuddiseti.  Sa  kathayati. 

Ayusmannaparisuddha  tavadbhiksuparsat.  Sthavira  ko' 
traparisuddhah.  Tvameva  tavat.  Sthavira  katham  nama  tvaya 


1 digit  A7S5.1 1 1 .3.p.  1 07f. 
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sahghamadhye  mama  sirasi mustir  nipatita.  Aho  vata'ham  tvaya 
ekante  coditah  syam'iti.  Sa  tusnTmavasthitah.  Etatprakaranam 
bhiksavo  bhagavata  arocayanti.  Bhagavanaha.  Ekante 
codayitavyo  na  sahghamadhye.  Gilgit  MSS. III. 3.  107  f.). 

It  is  clear  from  evidence  in  the  Pali  Vinaya  too,  that  there 
was  opposition  to  prosecution  and  disciplinary  action  from 
certain  individuals  and  groups  in  the  monastic  community  ( Sace 
ime  vinaye  pakatahhuno  bhavissanti  am  he  yen'icchakam 
yad'icchakam  yavad'icchakam  akaddhissanti  parikaddhissanti. 
Handa  mayam  avuso  vinayam  vivannema'ti.  Vin.IV.143.  Also: 
Bhikkhu  pan'eva  dubbacajatiko  hoti  uddesapariyapannesu 
sikkhapadesu  bhikkhuhi  sahadhammikam  vuccamano  attanam 
avacanTyam  karoti  ma  mam  kin  ci  avacuttha  ka/yanam  va 
papakam  va  aham'pi  ayasmante  na  kin  ci  vakkhami  kaiyanam 
va  papakam  va.  Viramatha  'yasmanto  mama  vacanaya'ti. 
Vin.lll.178).1  Therefore,  even  where  the  members  of  the 


1 Further,  the  Mahavagga  records  the  state  of  affairs  of  a time  when 
disciplinary  action  against  offenders  had  to  be  taken  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  temperament  and  mood  of  the  offenders.  For  they 
were  not  only  capable  of  openly  expressing  their  resentment  but  were 
also  bold  enough  even  to  threaten  bodily  harm  to  the  prosecuting 
members.  ( Tena  kho  pana  samayena  pesaia  bhikkhu  chabbaggiye 
bhikkhu  okasam  karapetva  apattiya  codenti.  Chabbaggiya  bhikkhu 
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Sarigha  were  physically  present  at  the  Patimokkha  recital, 
compelled  by  the  regulations  which  required  them  to  be  present 
there,  yet  the  miscreants  could  be  non-co-operative  in  not 
admitting  their  transgressions  when  called  upon  to  do  so  ( Yo 
pan  a bhikkhu  yavatatiyam  anussaviyamane  saramano  santim 
apattim  na  avikareyya.  Vin. 1.103).  This  would  completely  nullify 
the  purpose  of  the  recital  where  the  purity  of  the  Sarigha  is 
assumed  by  their  silence  ( TunhJbhavena  kho  pana  ayasmante 
parisuddha'ti  vedissami.  Vin.  1.1 03).  Consequently  the  purity  of 
the  Sarigha  which  is  thus  assumed  would  be  far  from  being 
real. 

In  an  attempt  to  steer  clear  of  such  a situation  special 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
participants.  Wilful  suppression  of  a transgression  of  which  one 
is  guilty  is  deemed  a serious  offence  hindering  one's  spiritual 
progress  ( Sampajanamusavado  kho  panayasmanto 
anatarayiko  dhammo  vutto  bhagavata.  Vin.1.1 03f.).  These 
words  of  warning  seem  to  have  been  uttered  regularly  at  the 
Uposatha  as  a prelude  to  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha.1  It  is 


labhanti  aghatam  labhanti  appaccayam  vadhena  tajjenti.  Bhagavato 
etamattham  arocesum.  Anujanami bhikkhava  kate'pi  okase  pugga/am 
tu/ayitva  apattiya  codetun 'ti.  Vin.1.1 14). 

1 Vin. 1.103.  See  also  Kkvt.16 
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also  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the  Patimokkha  that  it  is  an  offence 
involving  expiation  to  help  a fellow-member  to  conceal  from  the 
Sarigha  a grave  offence,  i.e.  a Parajika  or  Sarighadisesa,  which 
he  has  committed  ( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  bhikkhussa  janam 
dutthullam  apattim paticchadeyya  pacittiyam.  Vin.IV.127). 

We  also  notice  in  the  Khandhakas  what  appears  to  be  the 
development  of  a new  tradition  regarding  the  recital  of  the 
Patimokkha.  It  is  stated  in  the  Mahavagga  that  the  Buddha  has 
decreed  that  no  monk  who  is  guilty  of  any  transgression  should 
perform  the  Uposatha  ( Bhagavata  pannattam  na  sapattikena 
uposatho  katabbo'ti.  Vin. 1.125).  In  the  Cullavagga  it  is 
reaffirmed  that  such  a monk  should  not  listen  to  the  recital  of 
the  Patimokkha  ( Na  ca  bhikkhave  sapattikena  patimokkham 
sotabbam.  Vin.  11.240).  Both  these  injunctions,  in  practice,  really 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  is  clear  from  the  following  statement 
which  identifies  the  Uposatha  with  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha: 
Sammataya  va  bhikkhave  bhumiya  nisinna  asammataya  va 
yato  patimokkham  sunati  kato'  v'assa  uposatho.  Vin.  1.1 08.  Both 
these  statements  evidently  derive  their  authority  from  the  story 
of  the  Suspension  of  the  Patimokkha  in  the  Cullavagga.1 


1 lbid.ll.226ff.  See  Appendix  I 
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This  brings  us  to  a very  paradoxical  position.  The 
Mahavagga  tells  us  in  its  details  regarding  the  Patimokkha 
recital  that  any  monk  in  the  assembly  who  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
and  who  remembers  it  during  the  recital  should  make  it  known. 
By  the  failure  to  do  so  he  shall  incur  the  further  guilt  of 
deliberate  lying  ( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  yavatatiyam  anussaviyamane 
s a ram a no  santim  apattim  n'avikareyya 

sampajanamusavad'assa  hoti.  Vin. 1.103).  However,  at  Vin. 1.126 
the  Bhikkhu  who  recollects  during  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha 
an  offence  which  he  has  committed  seems  to  be  at  a loss  as  to 
what  he  should  do.  He  seems  to  be  put  into  a very  dilemmatic 
position  by  the  apparently  subsequent  legislation  that  no  guilty 
monk  should  participate  in  the  Patimokkha  recital  ( Tena  kho 
pana  samayena  ahhataro  bhikkhu  patimokkhe  uddissamane 
apattim  sarati.  Atha  kho  tassa  bhikkhu  no  etadahosi  bhagavata 
pahhattam  na  sapattikena  uposatho  katabbo'ti.  Ahah  c'amhi 
apattim  apanno  kathan  nu  kho  maya  patipajjitabban  'ti. 
Vin. 1.126). 

On  the  other  hand,  side  by  side  with  this  exclusion  of  a guilty 
monk  from  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  it  is  also  insisted  on 
that  no  monk  should  let  the  performance  of  his  Uposatha  lapse 
(Na  tv'eva  tappaccaya  uposathassa  antarayo  katabbo. 
Vin. 1. 1 26f.).  Even  a monk  who  on  account  of  illness  is  unable  to 
be  physically  present  at  the  ritual  was  expected  to  communicate 
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to  the  Sarigha  his  purity  so  that  it  may  be  declared  in  the 
assembly  before  the  recital.1  For  it  is  the  purity  of  all  members 
concerned  which  is  to  be  ascertained  and  established  at  this 
fortnightly  congregation  of  the  Sarigha.  Therefore  it  could  not  be 
properly  performed  in  the  absence  of  even  one  member  of  the 
group  if  the  Sarigha  had  not  been  authoritatively  informed  of  his 
purity  prior  to  the  recital.  It  is  even  suggested  that  a sick  monk 
who  has  been  unable  to  communicate  his  purity  to  the  Sarigha 
may  be  conveyed  in  a bed  or  a seat  before  the  assembly  for  the 
valid  performance  of  the  ritual.2  If  he  is  too  ill  to  be  moved 
without  danger  to  his  life,  the  Sarigha  is  then  called  upon  to  go 
to  him  and  perform  the  Uposatha  there  lest  they  be  guilty  of  a 
ritual  of  incomplete  membership.3 

Thus  we  see  the  very  dilemmatic  position  in  which  a guilty 
monk  is  placed  in  the  light  of  the  ruling  that  no  guilty  monk  has 
the  right  to  listen  to  the  Patimokkha  or  perform  the  Uposatha 
and  the  injunction  that  no  monk  shall  fail  to  perform  the 
Uposatha.  This  would  first  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a guilty 
monk  who  could  suppress  his  guilt  and  sit  silently  through  the 
recital  of  the  Patimokkha.  Secondly,  such  a monk,  on  that 


1 Ibid. 1.120 

2 Vin.1.120 

3 Ibid. 
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account,  could  not  also  keep  out  of  the  Uposatha.  The  only 
solution  that  seems  to  be  offered  to  this  compels  the  monk  to 
confess  his  guilt  to  another  beforehand.  Prior  to  his  attendance 
at  the  ritual  the  guilty  monk  is  expected  to  go  before  a fellow 
member  and  submit  very  respectfully  that  he  is  guilty  of  a 
specific  offence  and  that  he  wishes  to  admit  it.1  On  his 
admission  of  guilt  and  his  being  advised  to  safeguard  against  its 
recurrence  the  guilty  monk  gains  absolution  which  entitles  him 
to  participate  in  the  ritual.  Thus  we  feel  that  confession  of  one's 
guilt  prior  to  participation  in  the  ritual  was  necessitated  by  the 
exclusion  of  guilty  monks  from  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha.2 

From  what  we  have  indicated  it  should  be  clear  that 
confession  of  the  type  contemplated  here  does  not  absolve  an 
offender  from  the  guilt  of  a Parajika  or  Sarighadisesa. 
Nevertheless  we  are  told  that  this  form  of  confession  gives  an 
offender  sufficient  purity  to  enable  him  to  participate  in  the 
ritual.3  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  observe  that  what  is 
conceded  here  is,  more  or  less,  a ritualistic  purge.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  offer  to  the  transgressing  monks  complete 
shelter  from  public  scrutiny  to  which  they  would  have  ben 


1 Ibid. 1.126 

2 Ibid. 11.240 

3 Ibid.l . 1 25f. 
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subjected  if  they  had  to  confess  their  guilt  at  the  time  of  the 
recital.  For  now  the  confession  may  be  made  before  a group  or 
even  a single  individual  who  may  possibly  be  selected  on 
partisan  loyalties.1  Thus  it  may  be  argued  that  this  form  of 
private  confession  prior  to  the  recital  was  intended  to  remove 
the  alleged  harshness  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patimokkha 
ritual. 

Certain  incidents  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Cullavagga,  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Suspension  of  the  Patimokkha,  seem  to 
indicate  the  fact  that  there  were  certain  members  in  the 
monastic  community  who  were  so  rebellious  in  character  that 
they  did  not  choose  to  make  use  of  this  concession.  That  alone 
would  account  for  the  presence  of  the  Chabbaggiya  as  guilty 
monks  ( sapattika ) at  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha.2  The 
Suspension  of  the  Patimokkha  would  then  appear  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  dealing  effectively  with  such  miscreants  who  tend  to 
break  the  law  flagrantly  at  every  turn. 

We  discover  that  through  the  act  of  suspending  the 
Patimokkha  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  comes  to  acquire  a 
new  emphasis.  Any  member  of  the  Patimokkha  assembly  who 


1 Ibid.  See  also  Ibid. 1.103 

2 Ibid. II. 241.  See  also  Ibid. I.125f. 
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knows  through  seeing,  hearing  or  suspicion  ( ditthena  sutena 
parisarikhaya)  about  the  commission  of  an  offence  by  any 
participant  would,  on  seeing  that  individual,  declare  it  in  the 
assembly  and  call  for  the  suspension  of  his  Patimokkha,  which 
in  effect  means  that  the  Patimokkha  shall  not  be  recited  in  his 
company.1  Inspite  of  all  the  taboos  and  restrictions  relating  to 
the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  which  are  indicated  in  the  Vinaya 
Pitaka,  the  possibility  is  here  contemplated  of  the  presence  of  a 
Parajika  offender  in  the  assembly  which  meets  to  recite  the 
Patimokkha.2  It  is  also  declared  possible  that  there  may  be 
offenders  in  terms  of  all  the  seven  groups  of  Apatti. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  these  cases,  the  detection  and 
chastisement  of  offenders  take  place,  if  ever  at  all,  not  through 
voluntary  confession  during  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  but 
through  report  and  other  indirect  sources  of  information  with 
which  the  Sarigha  has  been  acquainted,  and  that  too,  prior  to 
the  recital  with  a view  to  denying  them  the  right  of  participation 
in  it. 

However,  the  ritualistic  purge  from  guilt,  resulting  from 
confession  at  and  before  the  recital,  became  a reality  in  the 
history  of  Buddhist  monasticism.  The  VimativinodanT  records 


1 Ibid. II. 244 

2 Ibid. 
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the  view  of  some  section  of  the  monastic  community  who 
actually  maintained  that  even  the  greater  offences  were 
remedied  by  mere  confession.  But  the  author  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  this  view  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  text  of  the 
Patimokkha  which  prescribes  penalties  for  the  greater  offences 
(. Avikata  hi'ssa  phasu  hotTti  vuttatta  garukapatti'pi 
avikaranamattena  vutthatTti  keci  vadanti.  Tam  tesam 
matimattam  parivasadividhanasuttehi  virujjhanato.  Ayam 
pan'ettha  adhippayo.  Yathabhutam  hi  attanam  avikarontam 
pesa/am  bhikkhum  akama  parivatthabban'ti  adivacanam 
nissaya  anicchamanam'pi  nam  upayena  parivasadi  dapetva 
anassam  suddhante  patitthapessanti.  Tato  tassa 
a vippatisaradlnam  vasena  phasu  hoti.  Vimt.396). 

It  is  elear,  however,  that  the  changing  outlook  and  the 
concessions  made  in  the  sphere  of  monastic  discipline  led  to 
this  position.  We  see  here  an  attempt  to  extract  a new 
concession  from  the  old  idea  of  confession  of  guilt  at  the 
Patimokkha  recital  which  included  payment  of  penalties  besides 
cofession.  The  reduction  of  the  ritual  of  the  Parimokkha  to  a 
mere  confession  for  the  sake  of  absolution  was  undoubtedly  a 
sectarian  move  as  pointed  out  in  the  VimativinodanT. 

But  we  discover  that  some  scholars  have  mistaken  this 
aspect  of  confession  to  be  the  original  concept  in  early  Buddhist 
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monasticism.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  Sukumar  Dutt  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  scope  of  confession  of  guilt  by  the  Buddhist 
disciples.1  This  has  resulted  from  the  incorrect  translations  of 
two  Pali  passages  which  he  quotes.  His  first  quotation 
(Cullavagga,v.20.5)  suffers  on  two  accounts.  Firstly,  it  is 
mutilated  in  that  a vital  portion  of  the  quotation  - vuddhi  hi  esa  - 
has  been  left  out.  Dutt  also  seems  to  lose  sight  of  another 
important  condition  governing  this  confession.  It  is  the  reminder 
to  the  transgressing  monk  regarding  future  restraint  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  this  process  of  confession  and  self- 
correction {ayatim  samvareyyasi.  Vin.11.1 02:  ayatim  samvaram 
apajjati.  Ibid.  126).  Secondly,  these  omissions  made  the  rest  of 
the  quotation  meaningless  and  drove  the  translator  to  force  a 
garbled  meaning  out  of  it.  Hence  this  translation:  'In  these  Rules 
laid  down  by  the  Venerable  One,  he  who  realises  his  lapse  to 
be  such  and  remedies  it  according  to  law,  obtains  absolution  at 
once.'  But  we  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  notion  of  absolution 
whatsoever  here.  How  far  from  the  real  state  of  affairs  would  it 
be  to  say  'he  ...  absolution  at  once.’  In  the  second  quotation  he 
gives  the  translation  'Unconfessed  offences  are  cleared  up  on 
confession’  for  the  phrase  avikata  hi'ssa  phasu  hoti.  Here  too, 
we  fail  to  detect  any  indication  of  the  'clearance  of  an  offence.’ 


1 S.Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.85 
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Based  on  this  mistaken  notion  of  absolution  through 
confession,  Dutt  assumes  that  there  was  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Sasana  'a  mere  religious  confession  which  led  to  absolution 
from  the  guilt  confessed.’1  This,  he  would  have  us  believe,  was 
the  earlier  aspect  of  the  Patimokkha  ritual.  However,  he  is  quick 
to  detect  the  dynamic  function  of  what  he  calls  the  legal 
confession.  Its  importance  is  equally  admitted  by  him.  For  he 
says:  'The  incorporation  of  the  concept  of  legal  confession  with 
the  code  was  a necessity,  as  without  it  most  parts  of  the  code 
would  remain  inoperative  and  disciplinary  proceedings  could 
not  be  taken.  Hence  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  duty  of 
confession.’2  It  is  for  these  same  reasons,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  confession  and  punishment  became  the 
essential  core  of  the  earliest  Patimokkha  ritual.  The  text  of  the 
Patimokkha  too,  which  has  a better  claim  to  be  more  authentic 
than  the  Mahavagga,  records  in  Pacittiya  73  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  if  a monk  is  discovered  during  the  fortnightly  recital  of 
the  Patimokkha  to  be  guilty  of  a transgression,  charges  are  to 
be  framed  and  disciplinary  action  taken  against  him.3 


1 Ibid. p. 86 

2 lbid.p.86f. 

3 Vin.IV.144 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  clear  that  if  a guilty  monk  could 
not  take  part  in  the  ritual  because  of  his  guilt  and  he  therefore 
absolves  himself  of  it  through  confession  prior  to  his  attendance 
at  the  ritual,  then  no  participant  would  really  be  guilty  of  any 
Apatti  of  which  he  could  confess  during  the  recital.  But  the  ritual 
of  the  Patimokkha  in  its  early  phase  countenanced  the 
presence  of  both  innocent  and  guilty  monks  ( Yassa  siya  apatti 
so  avikareyya  asantiya  apattiya  tunhl  bhavitabbam.  Vin.1.103. 
Also:  Tasmih  ce  bhannamane  hoti  bhikkhussa  apatti  hoti 
vTtikkamo.  M.III.10.).1  As  far  as  we  could  infer,  the  phrase 
asantiya  apattiya  which  occurs  in  the  Mahavagga  side  by  side 
with  yassa  siya  apatti,  should  really  mean  complete  absence  of 
guilt.  But  the  Mahavagga  itself,  which  appears  to  have 
recognised  and  accepted  the  new  turn  of  the  ritual,  explains 
asantT  apatti  in  keeping  with  the  new  tradition  of  absolution 
through  prior  confession  {asantT  nama  apatti  anajjhapanna  va 
apajjitva  va  vutthita.  Vin.1.103).  The  KarikhavitaranT  subscribes 
to  the  same  view  and  maintains  that  an  apatti  which  has  been 
declared  and  accepted  really  amounts  to  no  apatti  {Asantiya 
apattiya'ti  yassa  pan  a evam  anapanna  va  apattim  apajjitva  ca 
puna  vutthita  va  desita  va  arocita  va  apatti  tassa  sa  apatti 
asantT  nama  hoti.  Kkvt.15).  What  purpose  does  it  serve  then  to 


1 See  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  p.373.  n.1 
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say  as  an  introduction  to  the  recital  that  any  one  who  is  guilty  of 
an  offence  shall  confess  it  during  the  recital?  For  no  monk, 
according  to  this  latter  tradition,  who  is  guilty  of  an  Apatti  could 
be  present  at  the  recital.  Has  not  this  statement  in  the 
Mahavagga,  yassa  siya  apatti  so  avikareyya,  already  lost  its 
original  significance  and  does  it  not  appear  as  a mere  fossil 
embedded  in  the  old  formula? 

A similar  significant  deviation  from  what  we  would  consider 
to  be  the  older  tradition  is  noticeable  under  the  pubbakicca  or 
preliminary  duties  which  needed  to  be  performed  before  the 
recital  of  the  Patimokkha.  The  Mahavagga  which  describes  the 
ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  recital  introduces  what  it  considers  to 
be  the  preliminary  duty  to  be  performed  before  the 
commencement  of  the  recital  in  the  following  words:  'What  is 
the  preliminary  duty  of  the  Sarigha?  Let  the  venerable  ones 
inform  the  purity.’  ( Kim  sanghassa  pubbakiccam.  Parisuddhim 
ayasmanto  arocetha.  Vin.1.102).  3 Elsewhere  in  the 

Mahavagga,  the  joint  communication  of  chanda  (consent)  and 
parisuddhi  (purity)  of  those  who  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
recital  is  given  as  a general  condition  to  be  fulfilled  before  the 
assembly  which  meets  for  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha.1  The 
inclusion  of  chanda  here  is  said  to  be  done  on  the  assumption 


1 See  Ibid. p. 372. n.1 
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that  the  Sarigha  might  have  besides  the  recital  of  the 
Patimokkha  other  monastic  duties  for  the  performance  of  which 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Sarigha  was  needed 
(. Anujanami  bhikkhave  tad'ah'uposathe  parisuddhim  dentena 
chandam'pi  datum  santi sahghassa  karanTyan'ti.  Vin. 1.122). 

In  the  context  of  this  passage  it  is  manifestly  clear  that  the 
parisuddhi  which  is  communicated  to  the  assembly  of  the 
Patimokkha  recital  is  that  of  the  absentee  monks.  Therefore  we 
would  have  to  take  the  earlier  statement  parisuddhim 
ayasmanto  arocetha  \o  mean  the  announcement  of  the  purity  of 
the  absentees,  i.e.  the  members  who  have  assembled  for  the 
recital  should  announce  before  the  Sarigha  any  information 
they  have  regarding  the  purity  of  the  absentees  who  are 
expected  to  convey  it  through  a competent  fellow  member 
(y oarisuddhi-haraka ).  For  the  Patimokkha  recital,  this  information 
more  than  the  chanda,  is  of  vital  consideration.  However,  we 
notice  that  the  Mahavagga  gives  no  explanation  whatsoever 
about  this  phrase  parisuddhim  ayasmanto  arocetha  even  in  the 
portion  of  the  text  which  is  regarded  as  the  Old  Commentary. 
On  the  other  hand,  Buddhaghosa  hastens  to  explain  this  with 
the  comment  attano  parisuddha-bhavam  arocetha.'  This  makes 
the  purity  which  is  announced  before  the  commencement  of  the 


1 Vin. 1 . 1 20f.  Kkvt.14 
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recital  to  be  that  of  the  monks  present.  But  what  we  have 
shown  so  far  from  internal  evidence  in  the  Mahavagga  points  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  certainty  whether 
during  the  time  of  Buddhaghosa  the  practice  of  communicating 
to  the  Patimokkha  assembly  the  purity  of  the  absentee  monks 
had  gone  out  of  vogue.  What  is  more  clearly  evident  is  the  fact 
that  the  ritualistic  significance  of  the  purity  of  the  participants  at 
the  Patimokkha  recital  had  assumed  overwhelming  authority.  It 
is  in  the  light  of  this  new  change  that  Buddhaghosa  offers  the 
above  comment.  For  he  supports  it  with  a statement  which  he 
has  picked  up  from  the  Cullavagga  which  bars  a guilty  monk 
from  participating  in  the  Patimokkha  recital  ( Na  bhikkhave 
sapattikena  patimokkham  sotabbam  yo  suneyya  apatti 
dukkatassa'ti  vacanato  aparisuddhehi  patimokkham  so  turn  na 
vattati.  Tena  vuttam  parisuddhim  ayasmanto  arocetha 
patimokkham  uddisissamTti.  Kvt.14).1 

But  our  assumption  which  is  based  on  co-ordinated  evidence 
from  the  Vinaya  that  what  should  mean  here  is  'the 
communication  of  the  purity  of  the  absentees'  appears  to  be 
further  supported  by  the  Vinaya  traditions  of  other  schools 
besides  the  Theriya.  On  a careful  scrutiny  of  the  Vinaya  texts  of 
several  other  schools  which  are  preserved  both  in  Sanskrit  and 


1 See  also  Vin.ll.240 
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Chinese  we  discover  that  they  all  seem  to  agree  with  us  in  this 
interpretation  of  the  declaration  of  purity  at  the  Patimokkha 
recital.  They  specifically  state  that  it  is  the  purity  of  the 
absentees  which  is  declared,  as  a preliminary  duty,  for  the 
information  of  the  members  of  the  assembly.  The 
Posadhavastu  of  the  Mulasarvastivada  Vinaya,  which  agrees 
for  the  most  part  with  the  Uposathakkhandhaka  of  the 
Mahavagga,  contains  a very  clear  and  definite  statement  on  this 
point  ( Yada  sahghasthavirah  kathayati  anagamanaya 
ayusmantas  chandam  ca  parisuddhim  ca  arocayata  arocitam  ca 
pravedayate'ti.  Ten  a antarikasya  bhiksoh  puratah  sthitva 
vaktavyam.  Samanvahara  ay usman  amusmin  'n  'a vase  bhiksur 
abadhiko  duhkhito  vadhagianah.  Adya  sanghasya 
posadhapamcadasika  tasya'pi  bhiksoh  posadhapamcadasika. 
So'yam  evamnama  bhiksuh  parisuddham  antarayikaih 
dharmair'atmanam  vedayati  posadhe'sya  parisuddhim 
arocayami arocitam  ca pravedayami.  Gilgit  MSS.  Ill.4.p.  1 00). 

According  to  the  above  statement  the  Patimokkha-reciter 
addresses  the  members  of  the  assembly  and  makes  a clear 
request  to  announce  before  the  Sarigha  the  purity  and  the 
consent  of  the  absentees.  Whosoever  in  the  assembly  has 
chosen  to  play  the  role  of  messenger  to  carry  to  the  Sarigha  the 
parisuddhi  on  behalf  of  an  absentee,  he  shall  make  it  known  to 
the  Sarigha  that  the  absentee  has  intimated  that  he  is  pure  and 
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is  not  guilty  of  any  transgressions  which  are  detrimental  to  his 
religious  life:  parisuddham  antarayikaih  dharmairatmanam 
vedayati.  In  the  above  passage  anagamanaya  stands  for  'the 
absence  from  the  assembly  of  possible  participants  ’.  That  it  is 
so  is  further  supported  by  the  statement  in  the  Pratimoksasutra 
of  the  same  school  which  in  its  comments  on  the  preliminary 
duties  uses  the  very  specific  term  anagatanam  means  'of 
those  who  are  not  present.’  ( Kim  bhagavatah 
sravakasahghasya  purvakata-karanTyam  atpo  'rtho  'tpakrtyam. 
Anagatanam  ayusmantas  chandaparisuddhim  c'  arocayata 
arocitam  ca  pravedayata.  IHQ.vol.XXIX.2.167).  The 
Pratimoksasutra  of  the  Mahasarighikas  too,  states  the  same 
under  its  instructions  for  the  Pratimoksa  recital  ( Anagatanam 
ayusmanto  bhiksunacchanda-parisuddhimarocetha.  Arocitan  ca 
prativedetha  - Journal  of  the  Ganganath  Jha  Research  Institute, 
vol.X.  Appendix,  p.  3).  The  MahTsasaka  Vinaya  which  is 
preserved  to  us  in  Chinese  expresses  the  same  idea  of 
communicating  to  the  assembly  of  the  Sarigha  the  purity  and 
the  consent  of  the  absentees  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Patimokkha  recital.1 

In  the  light  of  all  this  evidence  we  feel  inclined  to  infer  that 
this  is  the  true  spirit  and  the  older  sense  in  which  the  statement 


1 Taisho,  Vol.22.p.128  C 
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parisuddhim  ayasmanto  arocetha  of  the  Mahavagga  is  to  be 
taken.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  here  too,  the  Theriya 
tradition  has  conceded  certain  changes  in  the  process  of 
evolution.  The  accomodation  of  such  changes  perhaps  became 
more  possible  with  the  Theriya  group  whose  Vinaya  traditions 
did  not  get  petrified  through  disuse  but  continued  to  be  live  and 
dynamic.  Yet  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  these  changes 
robbed  the  Patimokkha  ritual  of  its  vigour  and  vitality.  For  there 
seems  to  be  no  more  need  for  confession  of  guilt  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Sarigha.  It  is  assured  that  the  participants  are 
pure  in  character.  The  Sarigha  does  not  collectively  engage 
itself  to  punish  and  deal  with  offenders,  exercising  over  its 
membership  the  authority  of  the  Dhamma.  The  ritual  as 
described  in  the  Mahavagga  does  not  seem  to  provide  for  this. 
The  instructions  given  in  the  Patimokkha  with  regard  to 
penalties  and  punishments  are  left  with  a merely  theoretical 
value  at  the  recital.1  The  erring  individuals  do  not  need  any 
more  to  face  the  judiciary  at  the  Patimokkha  recital.  For  the 
confession  of  guilt  can  now  be  made  before  a single  individual.2 
Even  if  one  remembers  during  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  an 
offence  he  had  committed  he  needs  confess  it  only  to  a single 


1 See  Vin.lll.109,  186 

2 Vin.  1 . 1 25f. 
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Bhikkhu  who  sits  beside  him  and  promise  to  make  amends  for  it 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  ritual.1  On  the  other  hand,  the  ritual  is 
prefaced  with  a number  of  formalities  by  way  of  preliminary 
duties,  pubbakicca  and  pubbakarana,  which  assume 
considerable  ritualistic  importance.2  They  completely  outweigh 
the  recital  and  the  consequent  confession  which  formed  the 
core  of  the  ritual.  The  Patimokkha  recital  thereafter  ceases  to 
be  a powerful  instrument  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  monastic 
discipline.  While  we  witness  here,  on  the  one  hand,  the  break 
down  of  the  centralised  administration  of  this  monastic 
institution,  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha,  we  discover  on  the 
other  the  emergence  of  a completely  decentralised  system  of 
the  same.  It  has  been  made  possible  for  a minimum  of  four 
Bhikkhus,  without  any  reference  to  the  membership  of  a Sima, 
to  undertake  collectively  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha: 
Anujanami  bhikkhave  catunnam  patimokkham  uddisitun'ti. 
Vin.1.124.  This  gives  the  Patimokkha  recital  a very  provincial 
character  and  robs  it  of  its  stature  and  dignity.  But  it  would  be 
clear  from  what  has  been  said  so  far  that  the  crystallized 
tradition  of  the  Suttas  contemplates  a different  position.  But  it 
also  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  tradition  of  the  Suttas  regarding 


1 Ibid. 126 

2 Kkvt.1  If. 
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the  Patimokkha  recital,  like  many  other  Sutta  traditions 
pertaining  to  problems  of  Vinaya,  soon  became  a thing  of  the 
past. 

It  is  probably  at  such  a stage  in  the  history  of  the  Patimokkha 
ritual  that  it  became  possible  to  say  that  the  Patimokkha  or  the 
Uposatha  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
monastic  unity  while  the  purity  of  the  Sarigha  is  the  burden  of 
the  Pavarana  ( Uposatho  samaggattho  visuddhattha  pavarana. 
Vinvi.p.190.  ^2599).  Hence  we  would  choose  to  conclude  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  Pavarana. 

The  Pavarana  is  the  ritual  which  comes  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  third  month  of  the  rains-retreat  and  is  a part  of  the 
observance  of  the  Vassavasa.  It  is  used  like  the  ritual  of  the 
Patimokkha  as  a means  of  safeguarding  monastic  discipline. 
The  Pavarana,  as  the  name  itself  suggests,  is  the  request 
which  a Bhikkhu  makes  to  the  Sarigha  with  whom  he  has  spent 
the  rains-retreat  to  judge  his  conduct  and  declare  according  to 
what  the  Sarigha  has  seen,  heard  or  suspected  whether  he  is 
guilty  of  any  transgressions.  This  request  for  the  public  scrutiny 
of  one's  conduct  is  made  by  every  member  of  the  Sarigha, 
irrespective  of  seniority,  on  the  definite  understanding  that 
whosoever  stands  accused  would  make  amends  for  his  errors 
when  he  recognises  them  as  such  ( Sangham  avuso  pavaremi 
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ditthena  va  sutena  va  parisahkhaya  va.  Vadantu  mam 
ayasmanto  anukampam  upadaya.  Passanto  patikarissami. 
Vin.1.159).  The  benefits  resulting  from  this  form  of  self- 
correction are  gives  as: 

a)  being  agreeable  to  and  tolerant  of  one  another: 
annamannanuiomata 

b)  making  amends  for  the  wrongs  done  by  safeguarding 
against  their  recurrence:  apattivutthanata. 

c)  developing  a regard  and  respect  for  the  rules  of  discipline: 
vinayapurekkharata. 1 

It  is  evident  that  the  disciplinary  function  of  the  Pavarana  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Patimokkha  ritual  and  hence  the 
details  of  procedure  in  both  rituals  are  for  the  most  part 
identical.  A monk  who  is  prevented  from  patricipating  in  the 
Pavarana  on  account  of  illness  is  expected,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Patimokkha  ritual,  to  communicate  to  the  Sarigha  through 
another  his  request  for  the  judgement  of  his  conduct 
(. Pavaranam  dam  mi  pavaranam  me  hara  mamatthaya 
pavarehrti.  Vin.1.161).2  Although  total  and  complete  participation 
would  have  been  the  ideal  aimed  at  in  these  two  rituals,  yet 


1 Vin.1.159 

2Cf.  Vin.  1.120 
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under  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  connected  with  the 
recital  of  the  Patimokkha,  the  quorum  for  the  performance  of 
this  ceremony  in  the  assembly  of  the  Sarigha  ( sarighe 
pavaretum)  is  fixed  at  five.1  Any  number  of  monks  below  this 
and  down  to  two  persons  are  expected  to  perform  this  ritual 
among  themselves  ( annamannam  pavaretum).  A solitary  monk 
who  is  left  to  himself  must  make  a personal  resolve  ( adhitthana ) 
on  this  matter,  similar  to  the  Adhitthana  Uposatha  of  the 
Patimokkha  ritual.  The  position  of  monks  who  are  guilty  of 
offences  which  exclude  them  from  participation  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Pavarana  is  identical  with  similar  situations  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Patimokkha.2 

However,  a very  distinct  feature  of  the  ritual  of  the  Pavarana 
is  its  dynamic  character,  specially  in  contrast  to  the  Patimokkha 
which  already  in  the  Mahavagga  has  lost  its  vitality  and  appears 
to  have  only  a ceremonial  significance.  When,  for  instance,  a 
monk  is  charged  at  the  Pavarana  with  a Parajika  offence,  if  he 
were  to  admit  that  he  is  guilty  of  it,  then  disciplinary  action  is 
promptly  taken  against  him  (So  ce  bhikkhave  cudito  bhikkhu 
parajikam  ajjhapanno'ti  patijanati  nasetva  sahghena 
pavaretabbam.  Vin.1.173),  unlike  at  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha 


1 Ibid. 163 

2 Ibid. 164.  Cf.  Ibid.1 25f.  See  also  Oldenberg,  Buddha , p.375.n.1. 
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where  suspension  of  the  Patimokkha,  without  any  reference  to 
the  admission  or  denial  of  guilt  by  the  accused,  is  the  only 
course  of  action  recommended.1  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  a 
Sarighadisesa  offence,  the  charge  is  laid  on  the  offender  on  his 
admission  of  guilt.  For  all  other  offences  too,  necessary 
disciplinary  action  is  taken  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
law  and  the  Sarigha  thereafter  proceeds  with  the  ritual  of  the 
Pavarana:  yatha-dhammam  karapetva  sarighena 

pavaretabbam.  Vin.1.173.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
ritual  is,  in  fact,  temporarily  suspended  in  certain  cases  until 
necessary  action  is  taken  against  the  offender  and  he  makes 
amends  for  his  mistake  ( Ye  te  bhikkhave  bhikkhu 
thuiiaccayaditthino  tehi  so  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  ekamantam 
apanetva  yathadhammam  karapetva  sahgham  upasahkamitva 
evam  assa  vacamyo  yam  kho  so  avuso  bhikkhu  apattim  apanno 
sa  'ssa  yathadhammam  patikata.  Yadi  sahghassa  pattakaiiam 
sahgho pavareyya'ti.  Vin. 1 . 1 73) . 

Leaving  all  details  aside,  when  we  compare  the  two 
institutions  of  Patimokkha  and  Pavarana,  we  note  one  important 
distinction.  In  the  early  Patimokkha  recital  it  was  the  individual 
Bhikkhu  who  judged  his  guilt  or  innocence  in  terms  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Patimokkha.  The  assembly  of  the  Sarigha 


1 Ibid. II. 244 
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had  to  rely  on  the  bona  /fate  of  the  individuals.  The  accusation,  if 
any  at  all,  was  pronounced  in  consequence  of  the  confession  of 
the  erring  member.  At  the  Pavarana,  the  request  made 
individually  by  the  members  of  the  assembly  transfers  this 
initiative  to  the  collctive  body  of  the  Sarigha.  This  arrangement 
to  face  the  scrutiny  by  the  Sarigha  which  is  implied  here, 
although  occurring  only  as  an  annual  event,  shows  itself  as  an 
additional  safeguard  in  the  maintenance  of  good  monastic 
discipline. 

Nevertheless,  the  Pavarana  too,  shows  signs  of  acquiring  a 
more  and  more  ritualistic  character.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Patimokkha,  an  idea  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the 
Pavarana  is  to  be  performed  only  by  the  monks  who  are  pure. 
The  Buddha,  it  is  said,  meant  it  to  be  so:  bhagavata  kho  avuso 
visuddhanam  pavarana  pannatta.  Vin.1.174.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  Buddha  legislated  for  the  exclusion  of  guilty  monks  from  the 
Pavarana.1  This  gives  the  Pavarana  the  appearance  of  a 
solemn  conclave  for  it  is  said  that  the  Pavarana  is  laid  down 
only  for  the  Sarigha  who  are  united:  bhagavata  kho  avuso 
samagganam  pavarana  pannatta.  Vin.1.174.  The  same  idea  of 
ritualistic  purity  which  came  to  be  associated  with  the  recital  of 
the  Patimokkha  seems  also  to  be  at  work  in  the  Pavarana.  The 


1 Ibid. 1.164 
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request  made  to  the  Sarigha  at  the  Pavarana  to  sit  in 
judgement  over  one's  conduct  ( sarigham  avuso  pavaremi  ... 
Vin. 1.159)  would  thus  be  made  a formal  and  meaningless  one. 
We  would  refer  the  reader  to  Vin. 1.175.  for  various  other  details 
concerning  the  ritual  of  the  Pavarana. 

What  becomes  clear  from  all  these  is  the  fact  that  both  these 
rituals  of  Patimokkha  and  Pavarana  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
origin,  a similarity  of  purpose.  They  both  strove  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  monastic  discipline  and  communal 
harmony.  As  such,  they  counted  on  the  loyal  co-operation  and 
the  sincerity  and  the  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  Sarigha. 
Partisan  rivalries  and  petty  considerations  were  not  provided 
for.  But  the  history  of  these  two  institutions  as  recorded  in  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka  shows  that,  contrary  to  expectations,  these 
disruptive  forces  contributed  considerably  to  the  modification  of 
the  character  of  these  institutions.  The  Patimokkha  and  the 
Pavarana,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  as  being  extremely 
simple  in  their  origin  and  they  also  appear  to  have  been 
characteristically  direct  in  operation.  We  have  shown  in  this 
essay,  as  far  as  possible,  how  changes  set  in  ere  long, 
prompted  by  diverse  circumstances,  and  how  the  Patimokkha 
and  the  Pavarana  acquired  in  course  of  time  a very  formal  and 
rigidly  ritualistic  character  so  divorced  from  their  original  spirit. 
The  fossilised  remains  of  the  older  versions  which  are 
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embedded  in  places  in  the  present  form  of  these  rituals  reveal, 
even  though  unwittingly,  these  marked  divergences. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Penalties  and  Punishments 

In  Buddhist  monasticism  disciplinary  action  against  offenders 
proceeds  primarily  from  the  authority  of  the  Patimokkha  which 
was  promulgated  to  regulate  the  life  of  the  monk.  However,  four 
different  types  of  situations  which  necessitate  disciplinary  action 
or  legal  proceedings  (referred  to  as  adhikarana)  are  recognised 
both  in  the  Sutta  and  Vinaya  Pitakas  ( Cattar'imani  ananda 
adhikaranani.  Katamani  cattari.  Vivadadhikaranam 
anuvadadhikaranam  apattadhikaranam  kiccadhikaranam.  imani 
kho  ananda  cattari  adhikaranani.  M. 1 1.247.  Also:  Adhikaranam 
nama  cattari  adhikaranani  vivadhikaranam  anuvadadhikaranam 
apattadhikaranam  kiccadhikaranam.  Vin.lll.164.  See  further 
Vin. 11.88;  IV.  1 26).  They  are  Vivadadhikarana, 

Anuvadadhikarana,  Apattadhikarana  and  Kiccadhikarana.  Of 
these,  the  Apattadhikarana  includes  offences  which  come 
under  the  transgressions  listed  in  the  Patimokkha.  The 
Khandhakas  speak  of  this  as  consisting  of  the  fivefold  and  the 
sevenfold  groups  of  Apatti  or  offences  which  are  essentially  the 
burden  of  the  Patimokkha  ( Tattha  katamam  apattadhikaranam. 
Pahca'pi  apattikkhandha  apattadhikaranam  satta'pi 
apattikkhandha  apattadhikaranam.  idam  vuccati 
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apattadhikaranam.  Vin.ll.88).  This,  more  than  the  others,  has 
relevance  to  the  personal,  moral  well-being  of  the  disciple.  The 
rest  are  Vivadadhikarana  or  disputes  arising  within  the 
community  pertaining  to  matters  of  the  Dhamma  or  the  Vinaya, 
Anuvadadhikarana  or  accusation  of  fellow-members  and 
Kiccadhikarana  or  disturbances  resulting  from  the  failure  to 
observe  proper  procedure  in  all  monastic  acts.  These  latter 
three  adhikarana  appear  to  show  greater  concern  fot  the 
solidarity  of  the  monastic  community  and  the  concord  among  its 
members. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  takes 
cognizance  of  both  these  aspects  of  discipline,  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  of  the  group,  and  provides  for  the  correction  of 
offences  and  omissions  which  violate  its  injunctions. 
Nevertheless,  its  claim  to  discipline  the  Buddhist  disciple  is  only 
in  terms  of  word  and  deed.  Thus  it  emphasises  the  point  that  in 
the  achievement  of  monastic  discipline  the  Vinaya  with  its 
additional  power  of  prosecution  does  not  replace  the  contents 
of  the  Dhamma  but  only  helps  to  augment  it.  For,  it  is  the 
Dhamma  which  takes  into  its  domain  the  discipline  of  the  mind. 
Buddhaghosa  records  for  us  a definition  of  the  Vinaya  which 
corroborates  this  ( Kayika vacasika-ajjhacaranisedhanato  c'esa 
kayarn  vacan  ca  vineti  tasma  vividhanayatta  visesanayatta 
kayavacanan  ca  vinayanato  vinayo'ti akkhato.  VinA.1.19). 
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Thus  all  disciplinary  action  contemplated  in  the  Vinaya  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  proceed  against  transgressions 
through  word  and  deed.  The  only  notable  exception  to  this 
assumption  seems  to  be  the  Ukkhepaniya-kamma  or  the  Act  of 
Suspension,  which  besides  being  intended  for  the  offences  of 
not  admitting  and  not  atoning  for  one's  transgressions,  is  also 
recommended  for  holding  fast  to  a heresy .{...papikaya  ditthiya 
appatinissagge.  Vin.ll.26).  This  latter  consideration,  however,  is 
to  be  placed  under  the  category  of  verbal  offences,  for  it  comes 
to  be  declared  an  offence  under  Pacittiya  68  only  after  the 
wrong  view  is  stated  and  affirmed  and  the  offender  refuses  to 
desist  from  doing  so.1  Even  at  this  stage,  when  the  wrong  view 
is  challenged  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  if  the  offender  is 
willing  to  give  it  up,  he  is  absolved  of  the  guilt.  It  is  his 
unwillingness  to  give  up  his  view  and  desist  from  saying  so 
which  brings  upon  him  the  specific  accusation  under  Pacittiya 
68. 2 Under  the  imposition  of  Ukkhepaniya-kamma  too,  the 
miscreant  is  first  asked  to  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  false 
views  and  thereby  make  groundless  charges  against  the 
Buddha  ( Ma'vuso  arittha  evam  avaca  ma  bhagavantam 
abbhacikkhi  na  hi  sadhu  bhagavato  abbhakkhanam  na  hi 


1 Vin.IV.135 

2 Ibid. 
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bhagava  evam  vadeyya.  Vin.ll.25.  Also  Vin.IV.134).  If  the 
offender  continues  to  do  so  inspite  of  these  requests  then  he  is 
punished  with  an  Ukkhepaniya-kamma.  For  when  members  of 
the  monastic  community  hold  fast  to  such  views  and  give  public 
expression  to  them  it  would  be  damaging  to  the  beliefs  of  the 
rest.  It  would  also  discredit  the  community  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  Buddhaghosa  appears  to  see  in  this  Act  of  Suspension  a 
relevance  to  the  maintenance  of  monastic  concord.  The  term 
ditthi  which  occurs  in  the  clause  papikaya  ditthiya 
appatinissagge  under  the  Ukkhepaniya-kamma  is  defined  by 
Buddhaghosa  as  views  which  would  lead  to  factions  and 
disturbances  in  the  Sarigha  ( Bhandana-karako'ti  adisu  yam 
ditthim  nissaya  bhandanadmi  karoti  tassa  appatinissagge  y'eva 
kammam  katabbam.  VinA. VI  .1159). 

Although  this  offence  of  holding  fast  to  a heresy  is  included 
in  the  Patimokkha  under  the  lighter  category  of  Pacittiya 
offences,  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  Patimokkha 
itself  that  it  was  treated  with  greater  concern  than  the  rest.1  The 
Patimokkha  makes  no  mention  of  the  Ukkhepaniya-kamma  in 
this  connexion.  However,  it  is  clear  from  Pacittiya  69  which 
follows  the  incident  of  holding  fast  to  a heresy  that  the  offender 
is  subjected  to  the  Ukkhepaniya-kamma  and  is  punished  with  a 


1 See  Pac.69:  Vin.IV.137 
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total  boycott  ( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  janam  tathavadina  bhikkhuna 
akatanudhammena  tam  ditthim  appatinissatthena  saddhim 
sambhunjeyya  va  saha  va  seyyam  kappeyya  pacittiyam. 
Vin.IV.137).  In  effect,  this  is  what  comes  out  of  the 
Ukkhepaniya-kamma.  The  Old  Commentary  in  the 
Suttavibhariga,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  word  ukkhitto  with 
reference  to  the  offender  who  has  been  so  punished 
(. Akatanudhammo  nama  ukkhitto  anosarito.  Ibid./  This  is  further 
corroborated  by  the  Ukkhittanuvattaka  Parajika  rule  of  the 
Bhikkhunis  which  refers  to  the  offending  Bhikkhu  who  is  not  to 
be  followed  by  the  Bhikkhunis  as  ukkhittawj\\\dr\  means  that  he 
has  been  punished  under  the  Ukkhepaniya-kamma.1  All  these 
make  it  quite  clear  that  as  a form  of  punishment  the 
Ukkhepaniya  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  fairly  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Sasana.2  Buddhaghosa  readily  indentifies  what  is 


1 Vin.IV.218 

2 Note  Oldenberg's  remarks:  'It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 

same  way  as  the  Pabbajaniya  kamma  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Patimokkha,  neither  is  there  any  mention  of  the  similar  proceedings  of 
the  Ukkhepaniyakamma,  etc.,  however  much  occasion  for  it  might 
appear.’  Vin.  I.  p.xix.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  these  two  forms  of 
punishment,  banishment  (Pabbajaniya)  and  Suspension 
(Ukkhepaniya)  were  not  known  to  the  Patimokkha.  Saiigh.13  uses  the 
term  pabbajenti with  obvious  familiarity.  Note: tadisikaya  apattiya 
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alluded  to  in  the  Patimokkha  under  Pacittiya  69  with  the 
punishment  of  Ukkhepaniya  kamma  ( Akatanudhammena'ti 
anudhammo'ti  vuccati  apattiya  adassane  va  appatikamme  va 
papikaya  ditthiya  appatinissage  va  dhammena  vinayena 
ukkhittassa  anu/omavattam  disva  katosarana  so 
osaranasahkhato  anudhammo  yassa  na  kato  ayarn 
akatanudhammo  nama.  Kkvt.  1 27). 

The  code  of  the  Patimokkha  itself,  in  its  details  of  disciplinary 
procedure,  recommends  certain  forms  of  penalties  for  the 
categories  of  major  offences.  The  Parajika,  being  the  gravest  of 
the  monastic  offences,  admits  of  no  remedies  or  atonements. 


ekaccam  pabbajenti  ekaccam  na  pabbajentiM'm .111.184.  Likewise, 
Parajika  7 of  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha  (Parajika  3 of  the 
BhikkhunTvibhariga)  knows  not  only  of  Bhikkhus  who  have  been 
suspended  ( ukkhittam  bhikkhum ) but  knows  also  the  fact  that  such 
disciplinary  action  has  been  taken  by  the  collectively  responsible  body 
of  the  Sarigha  ( samaggena  sanghena  ukkhittam  bhikkhum. 
Vin.IV.218).  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  here  that  in  the  Bhikkhu 
Patimokkha  where  disciplinary  action  in  terms  of  Banishment  and 
Suspension  appears  to  be  evident  it  is  still  left  informally  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bhikkhus.  The  responsibility  does  not  seem  to  be  vested  in  the 
Sarigha  (So  bhikkhu  bhikkhuhi evamassa  vacanlyo  ... 
pakkamat'ayasma  imamha  avasa.  Alan  te  idha  vasena'ti.  Vin.lll.184. 
Also  Vin.IV.135). 
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The  penalty  for  Parajika  offences  being  complete  ex- 
communication  and  loss  of  monastic  status,  it  is  spontaneously 
brought  about  by  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Thus,  the 
disciplinary  action  on  the  Parajika  offences  requires  no  details 
of  procedure.  The  Sarigha  has  only  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  offender  is  no  more  one  of  their  fold  and  that  they  have  no 
dealings  with  him:  na  labhati  bhikkhOhi  saddhim  samvasam 
yatha  pure  tatha  paccha  parajiko  hoti  asamvaso  - Vin.lll.109. 
The  Vinaya  appears  to  refer  to  this  briefly  as  the  process  of 
destruction  or  extermination  (So  ce  bhikkhave  cudito  bhikkhu 
parajikam  ajjhapanno'ti  patijanati  nasetva  sanghena 
pa  varetabbam.  Vi  n . 1 . 1 73) . 

All  offences  other  than  the  Prajika  are  remediable  in  that 
every  offender,  barring  one  who  is  guilty  of  a Parajika  offence, 
who  submits  himself  to  the  specified  penalties  and  punishments 
and  behaves  himself  in  accordance  with  the  law  is  considered 
as  being  purged  of  his  guilt.  The  Sarighadisesas  include  a host 
of  offences  for  which  specified  penalties  are  to  be  imposed  by 
the  Sarigha,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  commission  of  the  crime.1  The  Cullavagga 
draws  a definite  distinction  between  Sarighadisesa  offences 
which  are  confessed  forthwith  on  the  day  of  commission  and 


1 Vin.lll.118 
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those  which  have  been  concealed  from  the  Sarigha  for  any 
length  of  time.  They  are  termed  apaticchanna  and  paticchanna 
respectively.1  Buddhaghosa  reckons  this  period  of  concealment 
as  extending,  theoretically,  to  over  sixty  years  ( Tato  param 
atirekasamvaccharam  dvisamvaccharam  evam  yava 
satthisam  vaccharam  atirekasatthisam  vaccharapaticchannan  'ti. 
Kkvt.49).  However,  the  code  of  the  Patimokkha  makes  no 
special  mention  of  the  former  group  of  apaticchanna  or  offences 
which  are  confessed  soon  after  commission. 

The  Cullavagga  which  discusses  the  details  of  disciplinary 
procedure  in  relation  to  Sarighadisesa  offences  recommends 
different  disciplinary  measures  for  the  two  categories  mentioned 
above.2  The  penalty  that  is  prescribed  for  a Sarighadisesa 
offence  which  has  not  been  concealed  is  a very  direct  one.  The 
Sarigha  is  called  upon  to  impose  on  the  offender,  at  his  request, 
the  penalty  of  Manatta  for  a period  of  six  days  ( Vyattena 
bhikkhuna  patibaiena  sahgho  hapetabbo.  Sunatu  me  bhante 
sahgho.  Ayam  udayi  bhikkhu  ekam  apattim  apajji  sahcetanikam 
sukkavissatthim  apaticchannam.  So  sa  rig  ham  ekissa  apattiya 
sahcetanikaya  sukkavissatthiya  apaticchannaya  charattam 
manatta m yacati.  Yadi  sahghassa  pattakattam  sahgho  udayissa 


1 Vin.ll.38f. 

2 lbid.38ff. 
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bhikkhuno  ekissa  apattiya  sancetanikaya  sukkavissatthiya 
apaticchannaya  charattam  manattam  dadeyya.  Esa  natti. 
Vin. 11.38).  Commenting  on  these  injunctions  Buddhaghosa 
states  that  irrespective  of  the  considerations  of  confession  or 
concealment,  the  miscreant  incurs  this  penalty  of  Manatta  by 
the  mere  commission  of  the  offence  ( Tattha  apaticchanna- 
manattam  nama  yam  apaticchannaya  apattiya  parivasam 
adatva  kevaiam  apattim  apannabhaven'eva  manattarahassa 
manattam  diyyati.  VinA.VI .1 171).  This  penalty  of  Manatta  is 
also  recommended  as  the  concluding  phase  of  the  disciplinary 
action  taken  against  Sarighadisesa  offences  which  have  been 
concealed  and  for  which  the  penalty  known  as  Parivasa  is  first 
imposed  on  the  offender  ( Parivutthaparivasena  bhikkhuna 
uttarim  charattam  bhikkhumanattaya  patipajjitabbam. 
Vin. III. 186.  Also:  So'  ham  parivutthaparivaso  sahgham  ekissa 
apattiya  sancetanikaya  sukkavissatthiya  ekahapaticchannaya 
charattam  manattam  yacamiVm  .11.41). 

In  the  case  of  a Sarighadisesa  offence  which  has  been 
deliberately  concealed,  disciplinary  action  commences  with  the 
penalty  of  Parivasa  which  is  imposed  for  the  same  number  of 
days  up  to  which  the  offence  had  been  concealed.  The 
concealment  of  an  offence  committed  by  oneself  was  a 
disconcerting  breach  of  monastic  decorum  and  it  was  seen  in 
the  study  of  the  Patimokkha  how  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
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safeguard  against  such  situations  ( Saramano  santim  apattim 
n'avikareyya  sampajanamusavad'assa  hoti.  Vin.1.103).1 
Pacittiya  64  declares  it  an  offeence  even  to  aid  and  abet  in  such 
a situation  ( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  bhikkhussa  janarn  dutthullam 
apattim  paticchadeyya  pacittiyam.  Vin.IV.127).  No  monk  shall 
knowingly  shield  an  offender  who  is  guilty  of  a dutthuiia  apatti, 
i.e.  a Parajika  or  Sarighadisesa  offence.  The  concern  with 
which  attempts  to  conceal  such  offences  are  treated  is 
witnessed  in  this  penalty  of  Parivasa.  According  to  the 
Cullavagga,  a monk  who  is  guilty  of  concealing  a Sarighadisesa 
offence  which  he  has  committed,  must  go  before  the  Sarigha 
and  confess  to  them  his  error.  He  must  then  request  the 
Sarigha  to  impose  on  him  first  the  Parivasa  penalty  for  the 
number  of  days  the  offence  had  been  concealed.  It  is  only  after 
the  offender  has  behaved  himself  perfectly  well  under  the 
penalty  of  Parivasa  for  concealing  his  offence,  that  Manatta,  the 
penalty  for  the  actual  Sarighadisesa  offence,  would  be 
imposed.2 

The  injunctions  of  the  Patimokkha  regarding  this  penalty  of 
Parivasa  make  it  clear  that  as  a manual  of  disciplinary 
procedure  the  Patimokkha  maintained  an  authoritative 


1 Supra  p.100 

2 Vin.  11.40 
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enforcement  of  penalties  and  punishments,  even  though  on  an 
impersonal  note.  This  is  clearly  recognised  in  the 
Gopakamoggallana  Sutta  where  it  is  stated  that  punishment  is 
meted  out  not  on  the  authority  of  persons  but  solely  on  the 
authority  of  the  Dhamma  ( Tasmin  ce  bhahhamane  hoti 
bhikkhussa  apatti  hoti  vTtikkamo  tarn  mayam  yathadhammam 
yathasattham  karema'ti.  Na  kira  no  bh a van  to  karenti  d ham  mo 
no  karetrti..  M. III. 10).  The  monk  who  has  concealed  the 
Sarighadisesa  offence  he  has  committed  must,  according  to  the 
Patimokkha,  submit  himself  to  the  penalty  of  Parivasa.  even  if  it 
were  not  to  his  liking  ( Uddittha  kho  ayasmanto  terasa 
sahghadisesa  dhamma  nava  pathamapattika  cattaro 
yavatatiyaka  yesam  bhikkhu  ahhataram  va  ahhataram  va 
apajjitva  yavatiham  janam  paticchadeti  tavatiham  tena 
bhikkhuna  akama  parivatthabbam.  Vin.lll.186).  The  injunctions 
of  the  Patimokkha  introduce  this  penalty  with  a note  of 
compulsion.  This  attitude  is  also  held  by  schools  besides  the 
Theriya.  The  Pratimoksasutra  of  the  Mulasarvastivadins  records 
the  same  idea  ( Uddista  mayayusmantastrayodasa 
sahghavasesa  dharmah...  tena  akamatah  paryusitavyam  - 
IHQ.vol.29.2.p.174).  The  Pratimoksasutra  of  the 
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Mahasarighikas  puts  it  in  the  following  form:  ...tena  bhiksuna 
akamaparivasam  parivasita  vyam. 1 

The  Vinaya  Pitaka  knows  of  two  forms  of  Parivasa,  one  as  a 
period  of  punishment  and  the  other  as  a period  of  probation.  As 
a form  of  punishment  it  pertains,  as  was  shown  above,  to  the 
members  of  the  Buddhist  Order  and  is  recommended  as  a 
penalty  for  a Bhikkhu  who  is  guilty  of  a Sarighadisesa  offence 
and  had  knowingly  concealed  it  from  the  Sarigha.  Thus  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Paticchannaparivasa,  the  term 
Apaticchannaparivasa  consequently  being  used  for  the  period 
of  probation  applicable  to  members  of  other  heretic  groups. 
Hence  it  is  also  called  Titthiyaparivasa.  The 
Paticchannaparivasa  is  to  be  imposed  even  against  the  will  of 
the  offender  for  the  number  of  days  the  offence  had  been 
concealed.  This  is  followed  by  the  further  penalty  of  Manatta  for 
six  more  days.  Both  these  penalties  being  satisfactorily 
concluded  the  monk  who  has  been  subjected  to  them  is 
reinstated  by  the  Act  of  Abbhana  by  the  properly  constituted 
body  of  twenty  monks.  If  the  number  were  to  be  less  even  by 
one,  then  this  reinstatement  would  be  rendered  invalid 
(( cinnamanatto  bhikkhu  yattha  siya  vlsatigano  bhikkhusahgho 
tattha  so  bhikkhu  abbhetabbo.  Ekena'  pi  ce  uno  vlsatigano 


1 Ganganath  Jha  Research  Institute  Journal's!  o\X.  Appendix  p.13 
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bhikkhusarigho  tam  bhikkhum  abbheyya  so  ca  bhikkhu 
anabbhato  te  ca  bhikkhO  garayha.  Vin. 1 11.1 86). 

The  Khandhakas  make  further  provision  for  new  situations 
where  a monk  may  lapse  into  error  again  during  the  period  of 
his  sentence.  If,  at  the  time  of  his  second  offence  which  he 
confesses  forthwith,  he  is  still  serving  his  period  of  Parivasa  for 
the  first  offence  which  he  had  concealed,  or  has  just  finished 
the  period  of  Parivasa  but  not  started  on  his  Manatta,  then  he  is 
called  upon  to  serve  his  period  of  Parivasa  over  again.  But  if  the 
second  ofence  is  committed  during  the  period  of  Manatta  or 
when  he  is  about  to  be  reinstated  on  the  completion  of  it,  then 
he  shall  serve  only  the  full  period  of  Manatta  again.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  the  second  offence  is  concealed  for  any  length  of 
time,  irrespective  of  the  time  of  its  commission,  whether  during 
the  period  of  Parivasa  or  Manatta,  the  penalty  of  Parivasa  is  to 
be  gone  through  over  again  for  which  ever  is  the  longer  period 
of  concealment.  This  is  called  the  combined  penalty  or 
Samodhanaparivasa,  as  the  periods  of  punishment  for  the 
different  offences  are  to  run  concurrently  and  not  successively.1 
This  renewal  of  punishment  to  serve  a sentence  again  either 
under  Manatta  or  under  Parivasa  is  known  as  MGlaya- 
patikassana  or  'being  dragged  back  to  the  begnning'.  The 


1 Vin.  1 1 .48ff. 
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Khandhakas  deal  with  several  such  situations  of  diverse 
complexity.  But  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  study  to 
go  into  a detailed  analysis  of  these.  Hence  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Cullavagga  for  fuller  details.1 

Both  these  penalties  of  Parivasa  and  Manatta  are 
characterised  by  the  humiliation  to  which  they  subject  the 
offender.  Under  the  proper  behaviour  recommended  ( samma 
vattana)  for  those  serving  a period  of  Parivasa  or  Manatta 
{parivasika  and  manattacarika )2 3,  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  that 
he  who  is  guilty  and  is  placed  under  a penalty  should  make  it 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  Bhikkhus.  The  parivasika  and  the 
manattaarika  should  as  both  guest  and  host  inform  the  other 
Bhikkhus  of  their  position  ( Parivasikena  bhikkhuna  agantukena 
arocetabbam  agantukassa  arocetabbam.  Vin.ll.32).  They 
should  also  announce  it  at  the  regular  assemblies  of  Uposatha 
and  Pavarana.  Even  in  case  of  illness  when  personal 
attendance  may  not  be  possible,  they  should  communicate  it 
through  a messenger,  who  according  to  the  Commentary 
should  be  a full-fledged  monk  and  not  an  anupasampanna? 
The  manattacarika  has  the  additional  burden  of  announcing  the 


1 lbid.43ff. 

2 Ibid. 32. 

3 VinA.VI.1166  on  Vin.ll.32 
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fact  of  his  being  under  a penalty  each  day.1  The  Khandhakas 
also  decree  against  all  attempts  of  a parivasika  or 
manattacarika  to  evade  informing  the  fellow  members  that  he  is 
under  a penalty.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  during  this  period 
he  should  not  take  to  the  vow  of  forest-residence  in  order  to 
avoid  meeting  others  who  come  to  his  residence,2  or  take  to  the 
vow  of  begging  for  his  meals  so  that  he  may  avoid  occupying 
the  last  of  the  seats  which  he  would  have  to  accept  in  the  alms- 
hall  as  a part  of  the  penalty.3  ( Na  arannikahgam'ti 
agatagatanam  arocetum  harayamanena  arahhikadhutahgam  na 
samadatabbam  ...  tatha  bhattaggadisu  asanapariyante 
nisajjaya  harayamanena  pindapatikadhutahgam'pi  na 
samadatabbam.  VinA.VI.164).  In  brief,  no  person  who  is  under 
these  penalties  of  Parivasa  or  Manatta  should  make  a secret  of 
it  to  felow-members  (Ma  mam  janimsu'ti  ma  mam  ekabhikkhu  pi 
janatu'ti  imina  ajjhasayena  vihare  samanerehi  pacapetva 
bhunjitum'pi  na  labhati  gamam  pin  day  a pavisitabbam  eva. 
VinA.VI.1165). 

All  these  considerations  discussed  above  are  listed  under 
the  ninetyfour  observances  which  are  laid  down  as  the  pattern 


'Vin. II. 35 

2 Ibid. 32. 

3 Ibid. 
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of  conduct  ( catunavuti-parivasikavattay  for  the  Bhikkhu  under 
the  penalty  of  Parivasa  and  are  more  or  less  identical  with 
those  for  the  manattacarika.  As  in  most  other  forms  of 
disciplinary  action  in  Buddhist  monasticism,  here  too,  under 
these  penalties,  a number  of  privileges  which  a monk  is 
normally  entitled  to  enjoy  are  withdrawn  from  him.  His  authority 
is  reduced  and  his  freedom  of  action  is  curtailed.  We  reproduce 
below  the  first  18  items  of  catunavuti-parivasikavatta  which  are 
common  to  both  the  penalties  of  Parivasa  and  Manatta  as  well 
as  to  all  acts  of  punishment  or  dandakamma,  viz.  Tajjaniya, 
Nissaya,  Pabbajaniya,  Patisaraniya  and  Ukkhepaniya  for  not 
giving  up  a heresy.1 2  The  Ukkhepaniya  kamma  for  the  refusal  to 
recognise  one's  transgressions,  and  the  failure  to  make  amends 
for  them  has  25  more  conditions  added  to  these,  thus  bringing 
up  the  total  to  43  ( tecattarisavatta.  Vin.ll.25). 

Not  act  as  the  preceptor  of  another  for  the 
conferment  of  upasampada:  na 

upasampadetabbam. 

Not  undertake  to  offer  tutelage  to  another:  na 
nissayo  databbo. 


1 Ibid. 32-33. 

2 lbid.pp.5,  8,  14,19  and  27  respectively. 
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Not  take  in  a samanera  anew  or  accept  the  services 
of  another  who  has  been  with  him:  na  samaero 
upatthapetabbo. 

Not  allow  himself  to  be  elected  to  give  counsel  to 
the  Bhikkhunis:  na  bhikkhuniovadasammuti 
saditabba. 

Not  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  even  if  it  has 
been  assigned  to  him:  sammatena'pi  bhikkhuniyo 
na  ovaditabba. 

Not  be  guilty  of  an  offence  of  the  type  for  which  he 
has  been  put  under  the  particular  penalty:  yaya 
apattiya  sanghena  parivaso  dinno  hoti  sa  apatti  na 
apajjitabba. 

Not  be  guilty  of  another  offence  similar  to  it:  anna  va 
tadisika. 

Not  be  guilty  of  anything  worse:  tato  va  papitthatara. 

Not  despise  or  challenge  the  validity  of  the 
disciplinary  action  taken  against  him:  kammam  na 
garahitabbam. 

Not  despise  those  who  did  it:  kammika  na 
garahitabba. 
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Not  suspend  the  Uposatha  of  another  monk  who  is 
better  than  himself:  na  pakatattassa  bhikkhuno 
uposatho  thapetabbo. 

Not  suspend  the  Pavarana  of  such  a monk:  na 
pavarana  thapetabba. 

Not  assume  authority  to  issue  orders  on  disciplinary 
matters  to  such  a monk:  na  savacanTyam  katabbam. 
This  explanation  of  savacanTyam  katabbam  is 
derived  from  the  Commentary  (VinA.VI.1 163)  to 
which  the  Sub-commentary  adds  this  further  note: 
e 1/3/77  attano  an  ay  a pavattanakakammam  na 
katabban'ti adhippayo.  VimativinodanTtTka.449. 

Not  assume  leadership  at  monastic  functions:  na 
anuvado  patthapetabbo.  For  this  explanation  too, 
we  lean  on  the  Commentary:  na  anuvado'ti 
viharajetthakatthanam  na  katabbam 

patimokkhuddesakena  va  dhammajjhesakena  va  na 
bhavitabbam.  VinA. VI  .1163 

Not  ask  another  monk  who  is  better  than  himself  for 
an  opportunity  to  accuse  him  of  an  offence:  na 
okaso  karetabbo. 
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Not  aaccuse  another  monk  who  is  better  than 
himself  of  an  offence:  na  codetabbo. 

Not  remind  anoter  monk  who  is  better  than  himself 
of  his  offence:  na  saretabbo. 

Not  quarrel  with  members  of  the  community  nor 
incite  them  against  one  another:  na  bhikkhOhi 
sampayojetabbam.  See  Commentary:  VinA.VI.  1 1 56, 

1163 

These  conditions  may  broadly  be  classified  as  follows:  1-5 
involve  a considerable  reduction  in  the  power  and  prestige 
enjoyed  by  the  monks  in  their  normal  daily  life.  A monk  must, 
during  the  term  of  the  penalty,  renounce  his  authority  over  his 
pupils  and  decline  the  services  offered  to  him  by  them.  He  is 
not  only  deprived  of  his  power  and  position  but  according  to  the 
Commentary  is  also  made  to  inform  his  pupils  and  the  nuns 
who  come  to  him  about  the  penalty  to  which  he  is  subjected 
( Upajjham  datva  gahitasamanera'pi  vattabba  aham 
vinayakammam  karomi.  Mayham  vattam  ma  karotha  ma  mam 
gamappavesanam  apucchatha'ti  ...  agata  ca  bhikkhuniyo 
sanghassa  santikam  gacchatha  sang  ho  vo  ovadadayakam 
janissatrti  va  aham  vinayakammam  karomi  asukabhikkhussa 
nama  santikam  gacchatha  so  ovadam  dassatJ  ti  va  vattabba. 
VinA.VI . 1 1 62).  6-8  reiterate  the  old  ideal  in  monastic  discipline 
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of  ayati  samvara  or  the  safeguard  against  the  recurrence  of  an 
offence  which  has  once  been  committed.  9 and  10  provide  that 
the  machinery  which  regulates  the  discipline  of  monastic  life 
would  not  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  miscreants  who  have 
been  brought  under  punishment.  The  power  of  prosecution 
must  thus  be  maintained  unimpaired.  11-17  concern 
themselves  with  the  proper  and  responsible  exercise  of 
disciplinary  powers  by  those  whose  conduct  is  beyond 
reproach,  so  that  it  may  command  from  those  who  are 
subordinated  to  it  the  highest  respect  as  being  fair  and  just. 
Thus  a monk  who  is  subjected  to  a penalty  or  punishment  is 
barred  from  exercising  such  powers.  18  serves  as  a perfect 
safeguard  against  possible  onslaughts  on  the  communal 
harmony  of  the  Sarigha  by  embittered  offenders  who  are 
subjected  to  penalties  and  punishments.1 

We  have  shown  above  that  the  penalty  of 
Paticchannaparivasa  which  is  imposed  on  a monk  who  is  guilty 
of  concealing  a Sarighadisesa  offence  is  followed  by  a further 


1 In  interpreting  the  condition  bhikkhuhi na  sampayojetabbam'm  the 
manner  given  above  we  choose  to  agree  with  Miss  Horner  who 
translates  it  as  'He  should  not  quarrel  with  monks'.  This  translation  is, 
in  fact,  supported  by  the  Commentary.  Oldenberg  renders  it  as  'ought 
not  to  associate  with  the  bhikkhus'.  Vinaya  Texts  II.  [SBE.XVII]  p.339 
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penalty  of  six  days  of  Manatta  ( Parivutthaparivasena  bhikkhuna 
uttarim  charattam  bhikkhumanattaya  patipajjitabbam. 
Vin.lll.186).  This,  according  to  the  commentarial  tradition,  is 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation  of  the  miscreant  with 
the  fellow-members  ( Bhikkhumanattaya  'ti  bhikkhunam 
mananabhavaya  aradhanatthaya  iti  vuttam  hoti. 
KarikhavitaranT.51).  This  clearly  shows  that  the  offender  loses 
favour  with  the  members  of  the  community  by  his  violation  of 
monastic  regulations.  It  also  shows  the  degree  of  collective 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  The  community 
as  a whole  would  be  slighted  by  such  a breach  of  discipline. 
This  point  is  further  emphasised  in  the  text  of  the 
MGIasarvastivada  PratimoksasGtra  which  has  sahghamanatva 
corresponding  to  bhikkhumanatta  of  the  Pali  text,  thus 
addressing  the  amends  and  atonements  which  the  miscreant  is 
called  upon  to  make  to  the  collective  organisation.1  The 
MGIasarvastivada  PratimoksasGtra  has  also  these  additional 
words  in  this  context  which  are  not  found  in  the  Pali  text:2 
Krtanudharmah  bhiksusanghasya  aradhitacitto.  These  seem  to 
be  supporting  the  Pali  commentarial  explanation  of  Manatta  as 


1 IHQ.Vol.29.  No. 2.  p.174 

2 Vin.lll.186 
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bhikkhunam  mananabhavaya  aradhanatthaya. 1 The 

Mahasarighika  Pratimoksasutra  has  only  krtanudharmah  and 
leaves  out  the  words  Bhiksusanghasya  aradhitacitto  of  the 
Mulasarvastivada  version.  But  it  speaks  of  manatva  as 
bhiksusahghe  manatvam  caritavyam.1 2 

Parivasa  as  a period  of  probation  pertains  to  persons  who, 
having  been  previously  members  of  any  other  heretic  group, 
latterly  seek  admision  to  the  Buddhist  order.  Every  such  person 
is  put  under  probation  for  a specified  period  of  four  months 
during  which  he  must  conduct  himself  honourably  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Bhikkhus  in  authority  ( Yo  kho  seniya 
annatitthiyapubbo  imasmim  dhammavinaye  akanhkati 
pabbajjam  akankhati  upasampadam  so  cattaro  mase  parivasati 
catunnam  masanam  accayena  araddhacitta  bhikkhu  pabbajenti 
upasampadenti  bhikkhubhavaya.  M. 1.391).  In  the  text  of  the 
Khandhakas,  the  Aggika  Jatilas  or  fire-worshipping  matted-hair 
ascetics  are  exempted  from  this  on  consideration  of  their 
religious  views  ( Ye  te  bhikkhave  aggika  jati/aka  te  agata 
upasampadetabba  na  tesam  parivaso  databbo.  Tam  kissa  hetu. 
Kammavadino  ete  bhikkhave  kiriyavadino.  Vin.1.71).  It  is 


1 Kkvt.51 . 

2 Journal  of  the  Ganganath  Jha  Research  institute , Vol.  X.  Appendix 
p.  1 3. 
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recorded  that  the  Sakiyas  also  are  exempted.  The  Buddha, 
according  to  the  Commentary,  held  the  view  that  the  Sakiyas, 
out  of  respect  for  the  founder  as  their  greatest  kinsman,  would 
do  nothing  to  discredit  the  religion.  ( Te  hi  titthayatane 
pabbajita'pi  sasanassa  avannakama  na  honti.  Amhakam 
hatisetthassa  sasanan'ti  vannavadino'va  honti.  Tasma  evam 
aha.  VinA.V.995).  The  commentary  also  insists  that  this 
Titthiya-parivasa  applies  only  to  the  naked  ascetics  ( Ayam 
titthiyaparivaso  nama  apaticchannaparivaso'ti'pi  vuccati.  Ayam 
pana  naggaparibbajakass'eva  ajivakassa  va  aceiakassa  va 
da  tab  bo  ...Tattha  titthiyaparivaso  niganthajatikanam  y'eva 
databbo  na  ahhesam.  I bid  ,990f. ) . 1 

According  to  the  Khandhakas  the  newcomer  is  made  to  don 
the  yellow  robe  after  his  head  and  beard  have  been  shaven  and 
is  admitted  to  the  order  as  a samanera  by  the  act  of  professing 
faith  thrice  in  the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and  the  Sarigha.2  Showing 
respect  to  the  accepted  monastic  tradition,  he  is  made  to 
request  the  Sarigha  to  put  him  under  four  months  probation  so 
that  he  may  qualify  for  upasampada  or  higher  monastic  status.3 


1 For  a closer  examination  of  these  views  the  reader  is  referred  to  S. 
Dutt's  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.147f. 

2 Vin.1.82 

3 Ibid. 69 
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During  this  period  the  noviciate  must  satisfy  the  Sarigha 
(, aradhako  hot!)  by  his  conduct,  efficiency  and  loyalties  and 
convince  them  that  he  deserves  the  higher  monastic  status  in 
the  Buddhist  Sarigha.  For  this  he  should  qualify  himself  in  terms 
of  eight  considerations  which  are  referred  to  as  atthavatta.  He 
should  acquire  habits  which  are  acceptable  to  the  monastic  life 
such  as  going  out  to  and  returning  from  the  village  at  proper 
times.  As  a celibate  he  should  maintain  his  chastity.  He  should 
adapt  himself  to  perform  with  interest  and  efficiency  the  various 
monastic  duties  that  devolve  on  him  as  a member  of  the 
Sarigha.  He  should  not  be  lacking  in  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  development  of  his  religious  life.  The  next  four  out  of  the 
eight  duties  which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  seem  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  clash  of  loyalties  between  the  old  and  the 
new  faiths.  If  the  new  comer  still  feels  angered  when  his  former 
faith  or  its  propounder  is  criticised  and  is  happy  when  the 
Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sarigha  are  subjected  to  ridicule, 
then  he  is  deemed  unworthy  of  full  membership  in  the  Buddhist 
Order.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  rejoices  at  the  praise  of  his  old 
faith  and  frowns  at  the  eulogy  of  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and 
the  Sarigha  the  same  verdict  is  pronounced  on  him.  When  the 
noviciate  has  thus  satisfied  the  Sarigha  ( aradhitacitta'ti 
atthavattassa  puranena  tutthacitta.  MA.  1 1 1.1 06)  and  qualified 
himself  in  terms  of  these  basic  requirements  for  Buddhist 
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monastic  life,  upasampada  is  conferred  upon  him  without 
further  delay  {Evam  aradhako  kho  bhikkhave  annatitthiyapubbo 
agato  upasampadetabbo.  Vi  n . 1 . 7 1 ) . 

The  Sutta  Pitaka  refers  in  more  than  one  place  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  practice  of  imposing  Titthiyaparivasa  in 
Buddha's  own  time.  The  Kukkuravatika  Sutta  records  that  the 
Buddha  himself  informs  Seniya  who  was  a naked  ascetic 
practising  the  'canine  way’  of  the  general  Buddhist  practice  of 
Titthiyaparivasa  when  he  sought  admission  to  the  Buddhist 
monastic  life  ( Yo  kho  seniya  annatitthiyapubbo  imasmim 
dhammavinaye  akahkhati  pabajjam  akahkhati  upasampadam 
so  cattaro  mase  panvasati.  Catunnam  masanam  accayena 
araddhacitta  bhikkhO  pabbajenti  upasampadenti 
bhikkhubhavaya.  Api  ca  m'ettha  puggaiavemattata  vidita. 
M. 1.391).  A similar  incident  occurs  in  the  Mahavacchagotta 
Sutta1  with  reference  to  the  Paribbajaka  Vacchagotta  and  in  the 
Magandiya  Sutta2  with  reference  to  the  Paribbajaka  Magandiya. 
In  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta3  we  come  across  the  story  of 
Subhadda,  the  last  disciple  of  the  Buddha  who  as  an 
ahhatitthiyapubba  was  treated  similarly  by  him.  The  Samyutta 


1 M. 1.494 

2 Ibid. 512 

3 D. II. 152 
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Nikaya  gives  us  the  story  of  Acela  Kassapa  who  receives 
similar  treatment  in  the  hands  of  the  Buddha.1  However,  the 
Buddha  admits  in  all  these  cases  that  the  persons  concerned 
are  not  of  the  general  type  contemplated,  and  that  he  would 
hence  exempt  them  from  the  general  requirement.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  Seniya  and  the  rest  expressing  their  willingness 
to  stand  the  trial  and  go  under  probation,  not  only  for  four 
months  but  even  for  four  years,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Buddhist  Order.  Buddhaghosa,  who  presents  them  as 
recognising  the  purpose  of  this  test,  stresses  thereby  the  fact 
already  witnessed  in  the  Khandhakas  that  this  was  a safeguard 
against  the  entry  into  the  Order  of  men  of  fickle  faith  who 
change  their  former  beliefs  and  seek  new  ones  without  much 
conviction  ( Tato  seniyo  cintesi  aho  acchariyam 
buddhasasanam  yattha  evam  ghamsitva  kottetva  yuttam  eva 
ganhanti  ayuttam  chaddentTti.  MA. Ill . 1 06).  The  Vinaya  Pitaka 
records  instances  of  men  who  on  the  slightest  provocation 
revert  back  to  their  old  order  ( Tena  kho  pana  samayena  yo  so 
annatitthiyapubbo  upajjhayena  sahadhammikam  vuccamano 
upajjhayassa  vadam  aropetva  tam  y'eva  titthayatanam 
samkami  - Vin.  1 .69). 


1 S. 11.21 
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On  a careful  examination  of  the  above  two  versions  of  the 
Titthiyaparivasa  as  they  appear  in  the  Sutta  and  Vinaya 
Pitakas,  we  notice  a considerable  difference  between  them. 
The  statements  in  the  Suttas  clearly  state  that  he  who  seeks 
admission  to  the  Buddhist  Order  and  higher  monastic  status 
therein  ( pabbajja  and  upasampada)  must  go  under  probation 
for  four  months,  after  which  the  Bhikkhus  in  authority  who  are 
satisfied  with  his  conduct  admit  him  into  the  Order  and  confer 
on  him  the  higher  monastic  status.  Thus  he  is  made  a Bhikkhu 
only  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  probation  ( Catunnam  masanam 
accayena  araddhacitta  bhikkhu  pabbajenti  upasampadenti 
bhikkhubhavaya.  M. 1.391).  This  statement  of  the  Sutta  version 
is  clear  enough  on  the  point  that  both  pabbajja  and 
upasampada  come  after  the  period  of  Parivasa.  But  this 
passage,  which  occurs  in  identical  words  both  in  the  Majjhima 
and  in  the  Samyutta  Nikayas,  seems  to  cause  the  commentator 
no  small  degree  of  embarrassment.  This  is  unavoidably  so 
because  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  Khandhakas  on  the 
imposition  of  Titthiyaparivasa  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
Suttas  which  is  presumably  of  pre-  Khandhaka  origin. 

The  details  of  the  Khandhakas  on  this  point  place  the 
Parivasa  on  the  newcomer  after  his  admission  as  a samanera.' 


1 Vin.1.69 
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Here  Parivasa  is  a qualifying  test  for  the  conferment  of  higher 
monastic  status  or  upasampada  and  not  for  admission  to 
recluseship  as  it  is  in  the  Sutta  versions  (...  pabbajenti 
upasampadenti  bhikkhubhavaya.).  Hence  Buddhaghosa, 
commenting  on  the  above  statements  of  the  Suttas  which  place 
both  pabbajja  and  upasampada  after  Parivasa,  attempts  to 
dismiss  the  word  pabbajja  out  of  the  context  as  having  no 
meaning  of  its  own  ( Tattha  pabbajjan'ti  vacanasih'tthatavasena 
vuttam.  MA.III.  1 06;  SA.II.36f.).  At  the  same  time  he  explains  the 
statements  in  the  Suttas  in  the  light  of  the  Vinaya  tradition.  In 
his  comments  on  the  Suttas  he  quotes  the  version  of  the 
Khandhakas  {At ha  bhagava  yo  so  khandhake  titthiyaparivaso 
pannatto  yam  annatitthiyapubbo  samanerabhumiyam  thito  ... 
cattaro  mase  parivasam  yacamTti  adina  nayena  samadiyitva 
parivasati  tarn  sand  hay  a yo  kho  seniya  ahnatitthiyapubbo'ti 
adim  aha.  Ibid.).  He  states  categorically  that  the 
ahnatitthiyapubba  receives  his  ordination  without  serving  the 
period  of  probation  under  Parivasa.  It  is  only  after  being 
ordained  as  a samanera  that  he  undertakes  to  serve  the  period 
of  Parivasa  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  conferment  of 
upasampada  ( Aparivasitva  y'eva  hi  pabbajjam  labhati. 
Upasampadatthikena  pan  a na  atika/ena  gamapavesanadTni 
atthavattani purentena  parivasitabbam.  Ibid.).  In  this  attempt  to 
read  into  the  Suttas  an  apparently  subsequent  tradition  of  the 
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Khandhakas,  we  see  the  commentator  striving  to  accord  with 
the  tradition  of  the  Vinaya  which,  in  course  of  time,  seems  to 
have  overstepped  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  Suttas  on  these 
monastic  matters.  However,  even  in  the  Khandhakas,  all  details 
which  pertain  to  the  imposition  of  Parivasa  on  an 
ahhatitthiyapubba  who  wishes  to  join  the  Buddhist  Order  seem 
to  follow  from  a statement  which  reads  more  or  less  the  same 
as  in  the  Suttas. 

Sutta  Vinaya 


Yo  kho  seniya 
annatitthiyapubbo  imasmim 
dhammavinaye  akankhati 
pabbajjam  akankhati 
upasampadam  so  cattaro 
mase  parivasati.' 


Yo  bhikkhave  anno  pi 
annatitthiyapubbo  imasmim 
dhammavinaye  akankhati 
pabbajjam  akankhati 
upasampadam  tassa  cattaro 
mase  parivaso  databbo.1 2 


Nevertheless,  in  the  matter  of  details,  we  see  a divergence  in 
these  two  accounts. 

Sutta  Vinaya 


1 D. II. 152;  M. 1.391,  494,  512;  S. 11.21 

2 Vin.1.69 
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Evan  ca  pan  a bhikkhave 
databbo.  Pathamam 
kesamassum  oharapetva 
kasayani  vatthani 
acchadapetva  ekamsam 
uttarasangam  karapetva... 

Aham  bhante  itthannamo 
annatitthiyapubbo  imasmim 
dhammavinaye  akankhami 
upasampadam.  So' ham 
bhante  sahgham  cattaro  mase 
parivasam  yacami? 

As  against  the  fossilised  traditions  of  the  Suttas  which  refer 
to  monastic  practices,  the  Vinaya  Pitaka,  specially  the 
Khandhakas,  reveal  a more  active  and  living  spirit.  As  such,  it 
provides  within  its  framework  for  new  situations  and  changing 
conditions.  This  tendency  becomes  abundantly  clear  when  we 
study  in  the  Khandhakas  the  history  of  the  acts  of  pabbajja  and 
upasampada.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Sasana,  all  new 
converts  to  the  faith  who  wished  to  enter  the  monastic  life  were 
admitted  by  the  Buddha  himself  at  their  request.  They  express 


1 D. II. 152;  M. 1.391,  494,  512;  S. 11.21 

2 Vin.1.69 


Catunnam  masanam 
accayena  araddhacitta 
bhikkhO  pabbajenti 
upasampadenti 
bhikkhubhavaya. 1 2 
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their  desire  in  the  stereotyped  formula  which  states  that  they 
seek  pabbajja  and  upasampada  under  the  Buddha 
( L abheyya  'ham  bhante  bhagavato  santike  pabbajjam 
iabheyyam  upasampadan'ti.  Vin.1.12).  The  Buddha  then  merely 
invites  them  to  come  and  live  the  monastic  life,  practising  the 
Dhamma  which  is  open  to  all,  so  that  they  may  make  a perfect 
end  of  all  suffering  ( Ehi  bhikkhu  cara  brahmacanyam  samma 
dukkhassa  antakinyaya'ti.  Ibid.).  That  invitation  alone, says  the 
text,  constituted  the  conferment  of  full  monastic  status  ( Sa'va 
tassa  ayasmato  upasampada  ahosi.  Ibid.).  But  as  Buddhism 
spread  over  wider  territories  and  the  new  converts  who  sought 
the  monastic  life  increased  in  numbers,  the  authority  for 
admission  could  no  longer  be  centralised  in  the  person  of  the 
Buddha.  Considering  the  practical  difficulties  of  time  and 
distance  involved,  the  Buddha  deems  it  fit  to  transfer  this 
authority  to  his  disciples  ( Etarahi  kho  bhikkhu  nana  disa  nana 
janapada  pabbajjapekkhe  ca  upasampadapekkhe  ca  anenti 
bhagava  ne  pabbajessati  upasampadeasatTti.  Tattha  bhikkhu 
c'eva  kiiamanti  pabbajjapekkha  ca  upasampadapekkha  ca. 
Yannuna'ham  bhikkhunam  anujaneyyam  tumh'eva'dani 
bhikkhave  tasu  tasu  disasu  tesu  tesu  janapadesu  pabbajetha 
upasampadetha'ti.  Vin.1.22).  Henceforth,  by  a simple  avowal  of 
faith  in  the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and  Sarigha  the  new  converts  are 
to  gain  both  pabbajja  and  upasampada  ( Anujanami  bhikkhave 
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imehi  tThi  saranagamanehi  pabbajjam  upasampadan'ti.  Ibid.). 
But  the  power  vested  in  the  disciples,  as  individuals,  for  the 
conferment  of  upasampada  in  the  above  manner  was  soon 
withdrawn  and  the  collective  organization  of  the  Sarigha  made 
the  sole  authority  for  that.  This  change,  no  doubt,  must  have 
come  about  with  the  growing  importance  of  upasampada  as  the 
hallmark  of  full  membership  in  the  monastic  Order  and  the 
possible  indiscreet  conferment  of  it  according  to  individual 
whims  and  fancies.  Upasampada  is  now  to  be  conferred  by  a 
formal  resolution  before  the  Sarigha,  informing  the  members  of 
the  Sarigha  of  the  identity  of  the  applicant  and  his  preceptor  ( Ya 
sa  bhikkhave  maya  tThi  saranagamanehi  upasampada 
an uh hata  ta'ham  ajjatagge  patikkhipami.  Anujanami  bhikkhave 
hatticatutthena  kammena  upasampadetum.  Evan  ca  pan  a 
bhikkhave  upasampadetabbo.  Vyattena  bhikkuna  patibaiena 
sahgho  hapetabbo  sunatu  me  bhante  sang  ho  ayam  itthannamo 
itthannamassa  ayasmato  upasampadapekkho.  Yadi  sahghassa 
pattakaiiam  sahgho  itthannamam  upasampadeyya 
itthannamena  upajjhayena.  Esa  hatti.  Vin.1.56).  The 
Samantapasadika,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
brought  about  this  change,  says  that  the  Buddha  wished  to 
attach  greater  dignity  to  the  conferment  of  upasampada  by 
bringing  it  under  the  authority  of  the  collective  organization  of 
the  Sarigha  ( Radhabrahamana vatthusmim  kinhca'pi  ayasma 
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sariputto  bhagavata  baranasiyam  tThi  saranagamanehi 
anunnatam  pabbajjah  c'eva  upasampadan  ca  janati  bhagava 
pana  tarn  iahukam  upasampadam  patikkhipitva 
hatticatutthakammena  garukam  katva  upasampadam 
anunnatukamo.  Atha'ssa  them  ajjhasayam  viditva  katha'ham 
bhante  tarn  brahmanam  pabbajemi  upasampademTti  aha. 
VinA.V.983). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  earlier  act  of  pabbajja  by  the 
avowal  of  faith  in  the  tisarana  which  was  coupled  with  the  act  of 
upasampada  reaffirmed  in  isolation  under  the  new  name  of 
samanerapabbajja  ( Anujanami  bhikkhave  imehi  tThi 
saranagamanehi  samanerapabbajjan'ti.  Vin.  1.82).  This 
apparently  reflects  the  phase  of  monasticism  in  which  young 
converts  were  being  admitted  into  the  Order  as  noviciates  or 
samanera  with  no  immediate  thoughts  of  upasampada.  Here, 
the  Samantapasadika  suggests  that  this  reaffirmation  was 
necessary  because  of  the  possible  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  performance  of  the  act  of  pabbajja  after  the  act  of 
upasampada  was  isolated  from  it.  Arguing  that  in  the  past 
pabbajja  and  upasampada  were  closely  identified,  the  monks 
would  be  in  doubt,  it  is  said,  whether  the  pabbajja  should  now 
be  performed  like  the  upasampada  by  the  method  of 
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kammavaca  or  by  the  threefold  avowal  of  faith  in  the  original 
manner.1 2  The  details  of  procedure  in  the  imposition  of 
Titthiyaparivasa  as  are  described  in  the  Khandhakas  thus  seem 
to  follow  from  this  distinction  between  the  samanerapabbajja 
and  upasampada  and  hence  the  consequent  deflection  of  the 
tradition  in  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  which  now  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  fossilised  version  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka. 

CHAPTER  XI 

Additional  Punitive  Regulations 


In  the  Kammakkhandhaka  of  the  Cullavagga2  we  meet  with 
another  collection  of  disciplinary  acts  which  are  of  a more 
general  character  in  that,  unlike  the  penalties  of  Parivasa  and 
Manatta,  they  are  not  directly  derived  from  the  code  of  the 
Patimokkha.  The  Kammakkhandhaka  has  five  different  kammas 
or  acts  of  punishment  of  varying  degrees  of  severity  which  are 
recommended  for  certain  shortcominga  and  reprehensible 
features  in  the  behaviour  of  members  of  the  monastic 
community.  They  are: 

1 . Tajjaniya  kamma  : Act  of  Censure 


1 VinA.V.1009 

2 Vin.  11.1  -28 
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2.  Nissaya  kamma  : Act  of  Subordination 

3.  Pabbajaniya  kamma  : Act  of  Banishment 

4.  Patisaraniya  Kamma  : Act  of  Reconciliation 

5.  Ukkhepaniya  Kamma  : Act  of  Suspension 

The  following  enumeration  of  monastic  failings  is  given  in  the 
Cullavagga  as  applying  to  the  Tajjaniya,  Nissaya,  Pabbajaniya 
and  Ukkhepaniya  kammas.1 

A.  1 . When  a Bhikkhu  is  a maker  of  strife,  quarrelsome,  a 

maker  of  disputes,  given  to  idle  talk,  and  raises  legal 
questions  in  the  Sangha. 

2.  When  he  is  ignorant,  unaccomplished,  full  of 
offences  and  heedless  of  injunctions. 

3.  If  he  lives  in  company  with  householders,  in 
unbecoming  association  with  householders. 

B.  1 . If  in  regard  to  moral  habit,  he  comes  to  have  fallen 

away  from  moral  habit. 

2.  If  in  regard  to  good  habits,  he  comes  to  have  fallen 
away  from  good  habits. 

3.  If  in  regard  to  right  views,  he  comes  to  have  fallen 
away  from  right  views. 

C.  1 . If  he  speaks  dispraise  of  the  Buddha. 

2.  If  he  speaks  dispraise  of  the  Dhamma. 

3.  If  he  speaks  dispraise  of  the  Sangha. 

If  a Bhikkhu  is  marked  by  the  qualities  of  any  one  of  the 
above  groups,  the  Srigha  may  subject  him  to  any  one  of  the  five 


1 Ibid. 4.  See  Book  of  the  Discipline,  V.p.6 
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kammas  mentioned  earlier,  barring  the  Patisaraniya.  The 
Pabbajaniya-kamma  has  besides  these  a few  additions  of  its 
own  which  may  be  summed  up  as  frivolity  and  misdemeanour 
through  word  and  deed.1 

The  Patisaraniya-kamma  or  the  Act  of  Reconciliation  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  in  that  it  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  relations 
of  the  monk  with  the  laymen  so  far  as  he  tends  to  damage  the 
interests  of  the  laymen  and  abuses  the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and 
the  Sarigha  in  their  presence.  This  punishment  may  be  carried 
out  on  any  monk  who  is  guilty  of  any  one  of  the  offences 
mentioned  in  the  two  following  groups:2 

D.  1 . If  he  tries  for  non-receiving  of  gains  by 

householders. 

2.  If  he  tries  for  non-profiting  by  householders. 

3.  If  he  tries  for  non-residence  for  householders. 

4.  If  he  reviles  and  abuses  householders. 

5.  If  he  causes  householder  to  break  with  householder. 

E.  1 . If  he  speaks  dispraise  of  the  Buddha  to  householders. 

2.  If  he  speaks  dispraise  of  the  Dhamma  to 
householders. 

3.  If  he  speaks  dispraise  of  the  Sangha  to  householders. 

4.  If  he  jeers  at  a householder  with  a low  thing,  if  he 
scoffs  at  him  with  a low  thing. 


1 Ibid.  1 3f. 

2 Ibid.  1 8f.  See  Book  of  the  Discipline,  V.p.26  f. 
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5.  If  he  does  not  fulfil  a promise  made  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  to  the  laymen. 

Some  of  these  vicious  aspects  of  character  for  which  these 
punishments  are  laid  down  are,  however,  not  unknown  to  the 
Patimokkha  where  they  are  recorded  with  a different  emphasis 
in  relation  to  its  own  regulations.  These,  when  viewed  in  their 
entirety,  are  weaknesses  which  would  possibly  arise  among  the 
members  of  the  Sarigha  and  are  harmful  to  their  religious 
perfection  as  well  as  the  solidarity  and  well-being  of  their 
communal  life  against  which  not  only  the  Vinaya  but  also  some 
of  the  Suttas  are  eloquent. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  the  most  outstanding  is  the  group  of 
faults  consisting  of  making  strife,  quarrels  and  disputes,  and 
raising  legal  questions  in  the  Sarigha.  These  are  listed  among 
the  conditions  which  justify  prosecution  under  four  out  of  the 
five  kamma.  Monks  who  are  makers  of  strife  seem  to  have 
been  a positive  danger  both  to  the  religion  and  to  the  monastic 
organization  not  only  among  the  Buddhists  but  in  other  religious 
groups  as  well.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Samagama  Sutta  that  soon 
after  the  death  of  Niganthanataputta,  his  disciples  were  divided 
and  they  quarrelled  and  disputed  and  reviled  each  other  on 
what  they  called  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
teachings  of  their  master  ( Tena  kho  pana  samayena  nigantho 
nataputto  pavayam  adhuna  ka  taka  to  hoti.  Tassa  katakiriyaya 
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bhinna  nigantha  dvedhikajata  bhandanajata  kaiahajata 
vivadapanna  annamannam  mukhasattThi  vitudanta  viharanti  na 
tvarn  imam  dhammavinayam  ajanasi  a ham  dhammavinayam 

ajanami. niggahJto'si  cara  vadappamokkhaya  nibbethehi  va 

sace  pahosTti.  M. II. 243).  Thus  they  completely  lost  favour  with 
their  lay-followers.  ( Ye  pi  niganthassa  nataputtassa  savaka  gihJ 
odatavasana  te'pi  niganthesu  nataputtiyesu  nibbinnarupa 
virattarOpa  pativanarupa  yatha  tarn  durakkhate 
dhammavinaye...  bhinnathupe  appatisarane.  Ibid.244). 

The  arrogance  and  intolerance  with  which  the  fellow- 
religionists  despised  the  views  of  one  another  seems  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  most  of  these  contentions.  The 
Bahuvedaniya  Sutta  gives  a very  realistic  analysis  of  the  cause 
of  such  disputes.1  There  the  Buddha  says  that  as  far  as  his 
teaching  is  concerned,  one  should  respect  and  endorse 
another's  views  if  they  conform  to  the  proper  canons.  In  the 
absence  of  such  mutual  respect  and  tolerance,  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  strife  and  disunity,  and  people  would  go  about 
attacking  one  another  with  pungent  words.  The  Upakkilesa 
Sutta  records  one  such  instance  where  disturbances  took  place 
in  alarming  proportions  during  the  life-time  of  the  Buddha 
himself  ( Ekam  samayam  bhagava  kosambiyam  viharati 


1 M. 1.398 
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ghositarame.  Tena  kho  pana  samayena  kosambiyam  bhikkhu 
bhandanajata  katahajata  vivadapanna  annamannam 
mukhasattThi  vitudanta  viharanti.  M. III. 152).  The  Buddha,  being 
unable  to  settle  the  dispute,  leaves  Kosambi  in  despair  and 
comes  to  PacTnavamsadaya  where  the  three  disciples 
Anuruddha,  Nandiya  and  Kimbila  are  living  in  perfect  concord 
( Taggha  mayam  bhante  samagga  sammodamana 
avivadamana  khlrodaklbhuta  annamannam  piyacakkhOhi 
sampassanta  viharama'ti.  Ibid. 156).  They  tell  the  Buddha  that 
the  secret  of  their  success  is  mutual  respect  and  consideration, 
and  their  determination  to  eliminate  the  spirit  of  self  assertion. 
'We  value  the  company  of  our  fellow-celibates  ',  each  one  of 
them  says,  and  we  bear  nothing  but  love  towards  them  in 
thought,  word  and  deed  at  all  times.  We  willingly  fall  in  line  with 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  thus  though  we  are  many  in  body 
are  only  one  in  mind  (So  kho  a ham  bhante  sakam  cittam 
nikkhipitva  imesam  yeva  ayasmantanam  cittassa  vase n a 
vattami.  Nana  hi  kho  no  bhante  kaya  ekah  ca  pana  mahhe 
cittan'ti.  Ibid.)  We  also  find  this  story  recorded  in  the  Vinaya 
Pitaka.1 

Speaking  of  the  danger  of  disputes  among  the  members  of 
the  Sarigha,  the  Buddha  says  in  the  Samagama  Sutta  that  he 


1 Vin.l.351f. 
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considers  the  disputes  over  disciplinary  matters  ( ajjhapve  va 
adhipatimokkhe  va)  to  be  trifling  when  compared  with  possible 
disputes  about  the  teaching  or  the  religious  life  ( magge  va 
patipadaya  va)  which  would  lead  to  the  detriment  and 
degeneration  of  great  many  beings.1  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Buddha  considered  complete  discipline  in  thought,  word 
and  deed  as  essential  for  all  progress.  But  the  above  comments 
clearly  show  the  relatively  secondary  importance  which  the 
Buddha  attached  to  discipline  in  its  mere  outward  form  in 
contrast  to  the  more  fundamental  teachings  of  the  doctrine  and 
their  practice  in  the  religious  life.  The  Sutta  makes  a plea,  and 
no  legislation,  for  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  these 
disputes  which  it  analyses  as  consisting  of  the  following:2 

1 . Anger  and  ill  will:  kodhano  hoti  upanahT 

2.  Hypocrisy  and  malice:  makkhJ hoti paiasT 

3.  Jealousy  and  envy:  issukT hoto  maccharl 

4.  Deceit  and  fraud:  sahho  hoti mayavi 

5.  Evil  intentions  and  false  beliefs:  papiccho  hoti 
micchaditthT 


1 M. 11.245 

2 Ibid. 245-46 
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6.  Obstinacy  and  dogmatism:  sanditthaparamasi  hoti 
adhanagahT  duppatinissaggJ 


The  perpetuation  of  such  vicious  traits  by  those  leading  the 
monastic  life,  it  is  said,  leads  to  their  lack  of  respect  and  regard 
for  the  Buddha,  Dhamma  and  the  Sarigha  and  also  to  the 
neglect  of  their  own  religious  life.  It  is  in  such  a state  of  affairs 
that  disputes  and  quarrels  would  arise  among  the  members  of 
the  Sarigha  ( Yo  so  an  an  da  bhikkhu  kodhano  hoti  upanahJ ...  so 
satthari'pi  agara  vo  vi ha  rati  appatisso  d ham  me  'pi ...  sang  he  'pi ... 
sikkhaya'pi  na  paripurakarJ  hoti  ...  so  sang  he  viva  dam  janeti. 
M.ll.245f.).  Thus  we  see  that  the  Suttas  approach  the  problem 
from  a different  angle.  Leaving  it  to  the  Vinaya  to  legislate 
against  such  indiscipline  the  Suttas  analyse  the  causes  of  these 
and  attempt  to  remedy  them  by  advocating  personal  inner 
development. 

There  are  some  items  in  the  Patimokkha  which  seem  to  be 
related  in  some  ways  to  those  monastic  failings,  viz.  disputes 
etc.,  referred  to  above.1  Their  inclusion  in  the  Patimokkha 
reveals  the  fact  that  they  were  not  only  prevalent  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Sasana  when  the  Patimokkha  was  being  evolved, 


1 See  Sarigh.8-12;  P ac.2,  3,17,  63,  71,  76,  78 
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but  that  they  were  also  considered  serious  enough  in  their  day 
to  be  legislated  against.  Thus  a number  of  minor  regulations 
which  are  calculated  to  arrest  such  indiscipline  expressing  itself 
in  different  ways  have  come  to  be  laid  down.  Although  the 
violation  of  most  of  these  regulations  entail  no  serious 
punishments,  they  certainly  reveal  a stricter  and  sterner  attitude 
to  monastic  indiscipline  than  the  Suttas,  which  counted  more  on 
appeals  and  admonitions  for  ethical  re-orientation.  In  addition  to 
these  disputes  which  are  referred  to  both  in  the  Vinaya  and  in 
the  Suttas  as  bhandana,  ka/aha,  and  vivada,  we  find 
litigiousness  ( sanghe  adhikaranakaraka)  too,  added  to  this 
group  at  times.1  The  need  for  this  addition  evidently  arose  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  the  machinery  which  is  set  up 
for  the  maintenance  of  monastic  discipline.  The  history  of 
Sarighadisesa  8 clearly  shows  how  jealous  and  embittered 
persons  within  the  monastic  community  may,  in  a spirit  of 
revenge,  misuse  the  law.2 

A close  scrutiny  of  the  details  of  these  kamma  show  that 
they  give  to  these  Acts  the  widest  scope  and  unrestricted 
authority  for  prosecution  and  punishment  in  the  interests  of  the 
religion  and  the  monastic  organization.  Development  of 


1 A.III.252;  Vin.11.4 

2 Vin.lll.158 
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character  and  cultivation  of  the  religious  life,  fitting  into  the 
harmonious  life  of  the  community,  maintaining  proper  relations 
with  the  laymen,  all  these  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
Kamma.  They  also  watch  over  the  loyalty  to  the  religion  and  the 
Order  to  which  the  members  belong.  The  Patisaraniyakamma 
makes  special  provision  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
laymen  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.  The  monks  are  forbidden  to 
do  anything  which  damages  the  interests  of  the  laymen  or  to 
bring  about  a cleavage  between  the  religion  and  its  lay  patrons. 

We  give  below  the  special  situations  in  which  these  kamma 
as  forms  of  punishment  are  said  to  have  had  their  origin. 


Punishment  Offence  Persons  concerned 

Tajjaniya:  Act  of  Being  quarrelsome  Followers  of 

Censure  and  litigant  Panduka  and 

Lohitaka  who 
instigate  other 
monks  to  fight 
and  revolt.  Vin. 
II.  1 f. 
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Nissaya:  Act  of 
Subordination  which 
compels  the 
offender  to  live 
under  the  tutelage  of 
another 


Pabbajaniya:  Act  of 
Puni-  shment  which 
removes  the 
offender  from  the 
area  of  his 
residence 

Panisaradiya:  Act  of 
Reconciliation  which 
requires  the  offender 
to  apologise  to  the 
aggrived  party 


Ignorance  and 
indiscipline 


Bringing  the  families 
of  the  area  into 
disrepute  by 
their  own  bad 
behaviour 

Strained  relations 
with  the  laymen 


Ven.  Seyyasaka 
who  was  stupid 
and  constantly 
committed 
offences  and 
did  not  conduct 
himself  properly 
with  the 
laymen.  Ibid.  7 
f. 

Followers  of  Assaji 
and  Punabbasu  who 
by  their  licentious 
behaviour  corrupted 
the  lay  patrons  of 
KTtagiri.  Ibid.  9 f. 

Ven.  Sudhamma 
who  abused  the 
householder  Citta 
who  was  his  lay 
patron.  Ibid. 15  f. 
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Ukkhepaniya:  Act  of 
Suspension 
whereby  the 
offender  is 
temporarily  barred 
from  the  company  of 
monks  in  accepting 
or  giving  food,  in 
religious  discussions 
and  in  ceremonial 
acts  of  the  Sarigha. 
This  act  is  further 
characterised  by  the 
proclamation  which 
is  to  be  issued  to  all 
monasteries  giving 
the  name  of  the 
monk  on  whom  this 
boycott  has  been 
imposed. 


Refusal  to  admit  or 
atone  for  one's 
offences  or 
false  views 
regarding  the 
Dhamma. 


Ven.  Channa  who 
refused  to 
admit  his 
offence  and 
atone  for  it  and 
Ven.  Arittha 
who  refused  to 
give  up  his 
heresy. 

Ibid .21  f,  25f. 


The  most  comprehensive  chapter  in  Buddhist  monastic 
legislation  comes  to  us  in  the  Khandhakas  under  the  section 
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known  as  the  Samathakkhandhaka.1  This  deals  with  seven 
different  ways  ( satta  adhikaranasamatha)  by  means  of  which,  it 
is  claimed,  that  all  forms  of  disciplinary  action  within  the 
monastic  community  could  be  carried  out.  The  seven 


Adhikaranasamathas  are  as  follows.2 

1.  Sammukhcivinaya  : 'by  a verdict  in  the  Vin.ll.73f. 

presence  of 

2.  Sativinaya  : 'by  a verdict  of  innocence’  Ibid. 74-80 

3.  Amu/havinaya  : 'by  a verdict  of  past  Ibid. 80-83 

insanity’ 

4.  Patninnatakarana  : 'the  carrying  out  on  the  Ibid. 83  f. 

acknowledgement’ 

5.  Yebhuyyasika  :'by  the  decision  of  the  lbid.84f. 

majority’ 


6.  Tassapapiyyasika  : 'by  an  act  of  condemnation  lbid.85f. 

for  specific  depravity’ 

7.  Tinavattharaka  : 'by  the  covering  up  with  lbid.86-88 

grass' 


'Vin. II. 73-104 

2 See  Book  of  the  Discipline,  V.pp. 96-140 
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These  lay  down  procedure  for  the  correction  of  monastic 
indiscipline,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  strifes  among  the 
members  of  the  Sarigha,  and  for  the  valid  execution  of  monastic 
Acts.  There  is  very  little  doubt  about  the  recognition  and 
prestige  which  this  section  of  the  law  enjoyed  from  the  earliest 
times.  For  Adhikaranas  seem  to  have  been  a matter  of  common 
occurrence  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  Sasana.  The  word  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  going  into  litigation,  of  charging  a fellow- 
member  of  the  Sarigha  with  an  offence,  maliciously  or  with  valid 
reasons.  The  text  of  Sarighadisesa  8 bears  testimony  to  this. 

( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  bhikkhum  duttho  doso  appatTto  amuiakena 
pa  raj i ken  a dhammena  anuddhamseyya  app'eva  nama  narn 
imam  ha  brahmacariya  caveyyan'ti.  Tato  aparena  samayena 
samanuggahiyamano  va  asamanuggahiyamano  va  amuiakh 
c'eva  tarn  adhikaranam  hoti  bhikkhu  ca  dosam  patitthati 
sahghadiseso.  Vin.lll.163).  In  the  Kakacupama  Sutta,  the  monk 
Moliyaphagguna  accuses,  in  a spirit  of  retaliation,  his  fellow 
brethren  who  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  nuns  with  whom  he 
closely  associates  ( Sace  ko  ci  bhikkhu  ayasmato 
moiiyaphaggunassa  sammukha  tasam  bhikkhunTnam  avannam 
bhasati  ten' ay  asm  a moiiyaphagguno  kupito  anattamano 
adhikaranam'pi  karoti.  M.  1.1 22).  It  is  felt  that  this  litigant 
character  of  individual  monks  is  not  a healthy  sign  and  much  is 
said  in  praise  of  those  who  refrain  from  such  litigations  and 
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advocate  the  effective  termination  of  such  conditions  wherever 
they  appear  ( Yam'pi  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  na  adhikaraniko  hoti 
adhikaranasamathassa  vannavadT  ayam'pi  d ham  mo  piyattaya 
garuttaya  bhavanaya  samahhaya  ekTbhavaya  samvattati. 
A.V.167).  The  skill  in  arresting  the  rise  of  such  disputes  and 
disturbances  is  considered  a qualification  for  election  to 
responsible  monastic  positions  such  as  membership  in  a 
committee  of  arbitration  which  is  known  as  Ubbahika  ( Dasah ' 
ahgehi  samannagato  bhikkhu  ubbuhikaya 

sammannitabbo adhikaranasamuppada-  vupasamanakusato 

/?0/7.. .Vin.ll. 95;  A.V.71).  It  also  leads  to  the  personal  well-being 
of  the  members  of  the  monastic  community  (Dasahi  bhikkhave 
dhammehi  samannagato  them  bhikkhu  yassam  yassam 
disayam  vi ha  rati  phasu  yeva  vi ha  rati.  Katamehi  dasahi... 
adhikaranasamuppadavupasamakusalo  hoti.  A.V.201 ). 

These  seven  modes  of  Adhikaranasamatha  are  referred  to 
both  in  the  Suttas  and  in  the  Vinaya.  (Satta  kho  pan'  ime 
ananda  akhikaranasamatha  uppannuppannanam 

adhikarananam  samathaya  vupasamaya.  Sammukhavinayo 
databbo  sativinayo  databbo  amGjhavinayo  databbo  patinnaya 
karetabbam  yebhuyyasika  tassa  papiyyasika  tinavattharako. 
M.  11.247.  See  also  D.III.254;  A.IV.1.44;  Vin. 11.73-104;  IV.207). 
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We  shall  first  examine  them  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka.1  The  first  of  these,  the  Sammukhavinaya, 
recognises  the  principle  that  no  penalties  or  punishments 
should  be  imposed  on  an  offender  in  his  absence  (Na 
bhikkhave  asammukhlbhutanam  bhikkhunam  kammam 
katabbam  tajjaniyam  va  nissayam  va  pabbajaniyam  va 
patisaraniyam  va  ukkhepaniyam  va.  Yo  kareyya  apatti 
dukkatassa.  Vin.ll.73).  Patinnatakarana  which  appears  as  the 
fourth  in  the  Vinaya  text  provides  that  such  disciplinary  action 
should  also  be  taken  with  the  acknowledgement  of  the  guilty 
monk.  {Na  bhikkhave  apatihhaya  bhikkhunam  kammam 
katabbam  tajjaniyam  va...  ukkhepaniyam  va.  Yo  kareyya  apatti 
dukkatassa.  Vin.ll.83).  Both  these  conditions  are  regarded  as 
essential  to  give  validity  to  the  dandakamma  or  acts  of 
punishment  which  are  outside  the  regulations  of  the 
Patimokkha  in  their  origin  and  character.  Failure  to  comply  with 
these  requirements  would  render  such  an  act  invalid.2  In  the 
fourfold  division  of  the  adhikaranas,  this  latter  form  of  samatha, 
namely  Patinnatakarana  seems  also  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
settlement  of  Apattadhikarana  which  is  almost  entirely  based  on 


1 Vin.ll.73ff. 

2 Ibid. 3 
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the  Patimokkha.1  Sammukhavinaya,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a pre- 
requisite in  the  settlement  of  all  the  four  forms  of  adhikarana. 

Tassapapiyyasika  which  is  listed  as  No.  6 under  the 
Adhikaranasamatha  seems  to  be  very  different  from  the  rest  in 
that  it  has  a great  deal  more  in  common  with  the  dandakamma 
as  a means  of  maintaining  order  in  the  community.  In  fact,  both 
Samanta-pasadika  and  VimativinodanT  consider  this  to  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  other  dandakamma.  Speaking  of  the 
Tassapapiyyasika,  the  Samantapasadika  says  that  the  details 
concerning  this  are  the  same  as  in  the  Tajjaniya  and  other 
dandakamma  ( Sesam  ettha  tajjanTyadisu  vuttanayam  eva. 
VinA.VI . 1 1 93).  The  VimativinodanT  elaborates  further  on  this 
comment  and  says  that  this  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  act  of 
prosecution  whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  punish  an  offender 
who  refuses  to  accept  the  judgement  of  the  Sarigha.  ( Sesam 
ettha  tajjanTyadisu  vuttanayam  eva'ti  etena 
tajjanTyadisattakammani  viya  idam  pi  tassapapiyyasikakammam 
asucibhavadidosayuttassa  sahghassa  ca  vinicchaye 
atitthamanassa  kattabbam  visum  ekam  niggahakamman  'ti 
dasseti.  Vmativinodani.452.f.).  It  is  virtually  an  act  of 
condemnation  carried  out  on  a monk  for  corrupt,  shameless 
and  reprehensible  behaviour.  It  is  also  carried  out  on  one  who 


1 Ibid. 102  and  88 
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deliberately  lies  and  attempts  to  evade  a charge  laid  upon  him.1 
The  details  of  the  offences  for  which  it  is  imposed  and  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  oneself  under  this  penalty  are 
identical,  more  or  less,  with  those  of  the  other  dandakamma.2  It 
lays  down  no  specific  punishment  but  it  was  perhaps  used  more 
effectively  as  a general  act  of  stigmatisation  whereby  a 
vociferous  offender  was  prevented  from  evading  prosecution 
with  a garrulous  defence.  This  stigmatisation  would  forthwith 
arrest  such  indiscipline.  The  VimativinodanT  confirms  this  view 
( Etasmim  hi  niggahakamme  kate  so  pugga/o  a harp  suddho'ti 
attano  suddhiya  sadhanattham  sahghamajjham  otantum 
sang  ho  c'assa  vinicchayam  datum  na  labhati 
tamkammakaranamatten'eva  ca  tarn  adhikaranam  vupasantam 
hoti.  Vimt.453).  Accordig  to  the  KarikhavitaraT  it  would  result  in 
the  complete  elimination  from  the  monastic  community  of  a 
Parajika  offender  or  the  possible  correction  of  a lesser  offence 
committed  by  one  of  its  members.  ( Yada  pana  parajikena  va 
parajikasamantena  va  codiyamanassa  ahhen'ahham  paticarato 
pap'ussannatta  papiyassa  pugga/assa  sac'ayam  acchinnamulo 
bhavissati  samma  vattitva  osaranam  labhissati.  Sace 
chinnamOio  ay  am  'ev'assa  nasana  bhavissatTti  mahhamano 


'Vin. II. 85 
2 Ibid. 4-5;  also  86 
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sarigho  natticatutthena  kammena  tassapapiyyasikam  kammam 
karoti.  Kkvt.155)  . 

On  the  other  hand,  Sativinaya  and  Amujhavinaya  provide 
against  any  possible  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  monastic 
administration.  The  legal  machinery  it  to  be  operated  with 
humane  considerations  and  it  is  not  to  be  abused  through 
malice,  jealousy  or  prejudice.  Sativinaya  is  intended  for  the 
exoneration  of  a guiltless  monk  who  is  falsely  accused  by 
malicious  parties.1  This  absolution  from  guilt  is  to  be  conferred, 
relying  on  the  mental  alertness  of  the  person  concerned 
( Sativepullappattassa  sativinayam  dadeyya.  Vin.l  1.80). 
According  to  the  Samantapasadika,  this  is  then  applicable  only 
to  the  Arahants  and  to  none  below  that  level  of  perfection  and 
reliability  (Ay am  pana  sativinayo  khTnasavass'eva  databbo  na 
annassa  antamaso  anagamino'pi.  VinA.VI.  1 1 92).  It  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  a competent  body  of  monks  at  the  request  of  the 
aggrieved  person.2  The  AmGjhavinaya  seeks  exemption  for 
offences  committed  in  a state  of  unsound  mind.  The  Bhikkhu 
who  is  guilty  of  such  an  offence,  on  regaining  his  mental 
equilibrium,  confesses  to  the  Sarigha  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  offence  came  to  be  committed  and  states  that  he 


1 lbid.78ff. 

2 Ibid. 80 
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does  not  remember  it  thereafter.  Inspite  of  this  consideration,  it 
is  added,  he  may  be  wrongfully  prosecuted  for  the  same.  The 
Amujhavinaya  provides  the  exoneration  of  such  a monk  from 
the  guilt  of  an  offence  committed  in  a state  of  unsound  mind. 
But  it  is  to  be  applied  only  in  bona  fide  cases  and  the  Vinaya 
legislates  against  offenders  taking  shelter  under  this,  claiming 
falsely  a lapse  of  memory  or  pretending  to  be  of  unsound  mind.1 
Under  such  circumstances  the  exercise  of  this  power  is 
declared  to  be  illegal.2 

The  Yebhuyyasika  and  the  Tinavattharaka  as  disciplinary 
measures  are  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Adhikaranasamathas  in  that  they  are  not  only  interested  in 
safeguarding  the  moral  tone  of  the  character  of  individuals  but 
also  are  concerned  with  settling  their  disputes  and  adjudicating 
over  breaches  of  discipline  in  such  a way  that  the  concord  of 
the  monastic  community  may  not  be  impaired.  This  is  the 
dominant  note  of  the  Tinavattharaka.  It  does  recognise  the 
existence  of  contending  parties  in  the  Sarigha  and  the  possible 
break  up  of  the  monastic  unity  through  their  factional 
differences.  Under  such  circumstances,  even  in  the  face  of 
offences  committed  ( bahum  assamanakam  ajjhacinnam  hoti 


1 Ibid. 82 

2 Ibid. 
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bhasitaparikantam.  Vin.ll.86),  the  members  of  one  faction  shall 
not  proceed  to  institute  disciplinary  action  against  members 
belonging  to  the  other  group  for  fear  of  breaking  the  unity  of  the 
Sarigha  ( Sace  mayam  imahi  apattThi  annamannam  kareyyama 
siya'pi  tarn  adhikaranam  kakka/attaya  vaiattaya  bhedaya 
samvatteyya.  Ibid.).  But  both  parties  are  to  meet  in  the  full 
assembly  of  the  Sarigha,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sarigha 
agree  to  have  the  offences  committed  by  their  members  dealt 
with  by  means  of  this  collective  disciplinary  measure  known  as 
'covering  up  with  grass'  ( Yadi  sanghassa  pattakallam  sahgho 
imam  adhikaranam  tinavattharakena  sameyya  thapetva 
thuiavajjam  thapetva  gihipatisamyuttan'ti.  I bid. 87).  The  leaders 
of  the  two  factions  would  obtain  the  sanction  of  their  groups  to 
declare  before  the  Sarigha,  for  this  purpose,  the  offences 
committed  by  themselves  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  their 
respective  groups  ( Ekato  pakkhikanam  bhikkhunam  vyattena 
bhikhuna  patibaiena  sako  pakkho  hapetabbo. . . 

yad'ayasmantanam  pattakallam  a ham  ya  c'  eva  ayasmantanam 
a patti ya  ca  attano  a patti  ayasmantanah  c'eva  atthaya  attano  ca 
atthaya  shghamajjhe  tinavattharakena  deseyyam.  Ibid.).  The 
offences  which  could  be  treated  in  this  manner  were  invariably 
minor  in  character  in  that  they  excluded  the  major  offences 
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( thullavajja ) which  the  Samantapasadika  explains  as  Parajika 
and  Sahghadisesa.1  It  was  also  necessary  that  these  breaches 
of  discipline  did  not  involve  the  laymen  ( gihipatisamyuttam ).  It  is 
claimed  that  by  this  process  of  Tinavattharaka  all  participants 
are  absolved  of  their  guilt  of  any  transgression,  barring  those 
specified  above.  Absentees  and  dissentients  do  not  benefit  by 
this  (Evan  ca  pan  a bhikkhave  te  bhikkhO  tahi  apattThi  vutthita 
honti  thapetva  thutavajjam  thapetva  ditthavikammam  thapetva 
ye  na  tattha  hontrti.  Vin.ll.88). 

The  Yebhuyyasika  as  described  in  the  Khandhakas  is 
perhaps  the  most  complex  of  all  the  Adhikaranasamathas.  It  is 
worked  out  in  a rather  protracted  manner  and  is  resorted  to  only 
after  the  failure  of  other  methods.  When  it  has  been  found  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  settle  a monastic  dispute  within  the  confines 
of  the  monastery  where  it  occurred  by  the  method  of 
Sammukhavinaya,  the  Khandhakas  suggest  that  those 
Bhikkhus  who  are  connected  with  it  should  take  the  matter  to 
the  members  of  another  monastery  who  are  greater  in  number, 
and  by  mutual  agreement  the  monks  who  are  the  hosts  would 
settle  the  dispute.2  However,  it  is  added  that  such  a large  group 
might  possibly  become  unweildy  and  that  no  useful  purpose 


1 VinA.VI.1194 

2 Vin.ll.94 
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would  be  served  by  deliberations  in  such  an  assembly.  In  such 
a situation  the  monks  are  empowered  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
select  committee  ( ubbahikd)  for  a settlement  ( Sammato 
sahghena  itthannamo  ca  itthannamo  ca  bhikkhO  ubbahikaya 
imam  adhikaranam  vupasametum.  Vin.ll.96).  Ten  qualifications 
are  insisted  on  for  consideration  for  membership  in  such  a 
committee.  These  cover  not  only  good  and  virtuous  conduct  but 
also  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Dhamma  and  the  Vinaya. 
Every  member  of  such  a committee  had  also  to  be  a good 
judge  and  authority  on  the  exercise  of  disciplinary  powers.1  If  it 
is  discovered  that  the  dispute  cannot  be  settled  in  this  manner, 
it  must  be  referred  back  to  the  whole  Sarigha  for  settlement  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority  ( yebhuyyasika ).  In  the  description  of 
the  Adhikaranasamatha  in  the  Khandhakas  we  fine  that  the 
Yebhuyyasika  assumes  a more  restricted  connotation  in 
contrast  to  its  description  in  the  Sutta  version.2  It  is  claimed  to 
be  an  act  whereby  the  Sarigha  assures  itself  that,  at  the  time  of 
a division,  the  righteous  monks  would  be  in  the  majority.3  Thus 
it  is  not  a decision  arrived  at  by  merely  taking  a vote.  The 
Samantapasadika  reiterates  the  same  idea  ( Yebhuyyasikaya 


1 Ibid. 95 

2 Infra  p.126 

3 Vin.ll.92 
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vOpasametun'ti  ettha  yassa  kiriyaya  dhammavadino  bahutara 
esa  yebhuyyasika  nama.  VinA.VI . 1 1 92).  By  the  method  of  direct 
and  indirect  canvassing  the  Sarigha  must  assure  itself  of  a 
majority  for  the  righteous  cause. 

For  this  purpose  three  forms  of  voting  are  recommended. 
They  are  secret  ballot  ( gu/haka ),  whispering  in  the  ear 
(, sakannajappaka ) and  open  ballot  ( viva  taka) . A reliable  monk 
who  is  not  inclined  to  err  on  account  of  his  partialities  or 
prejudices  ( chanda  dosa),  confusion  or  fear  ( moha  bhaya)  and 
who  is  capable  of  reckoning  the  votes  as  they  are  cast 
(, gahitagahitah  ca  janeyya)  is  appointed  to  distribute  the  ballot- 
sticks  ( saiakagahapaka j.1  In  the  case  of  secret  ballot,  two 
distinct  groups  of  ballot-sticks  have  to  be  used  ( salakayo 
vannavannayo  katva  - Vin. 11.99).  The  Commentary  on  the 
above  statement  takes  vannavannayo  to  mean  that  the  sticks  of 
each  group  bear  a special  sign  on  them  and  look  different 
( Vannavannayo  katva 'ti  dhammavadmah  ca  adhammavadmah 
ca  salakayo  nimittasahham  aropetva  visabhaga  karetabba  - 
VinA.VI.  1 198).  The  VimativinodanT  adds  that  these  differences 
may  be  slight  or  great  ( Vannavannayo  katva'ti 
khuddakamahantehi  sannanehi  yuttayo  katva  ten 'aha 
nimittasahham  aropetva'ti.  Vimt.456).  Going  up  to  each  monk  in 


1 Vin. II. 84 
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turn,  the  salakagahapaka,  i.  e.  the  one  who  distributes  ballot 
sticks,  should  introduce  the  ballot-sticks  and  ask  him  to  take  the 
one  of  his  choice.  Once  the  voter  has  made  a decision  he  is 
asked  not  to  show  his  voting  stick  to  any  other.  At  this  stage,  if 
the  salakagahapaka  knows  that  the  unrighteous  monks  are  in 
the  majority,  he  should  then  declare  the  voting  null  and  void  on 
grounds  of  incorrect  procedure  and  set  about  taking  a vote  over 
again  {...duggahito'ti paccukkaddhitabbam.  Vin.ll.99).  But  if  the 
righteous  monks  are  in  the  majority,  even  by  a single  vote,  then 
he  should  announce  that  the  voting  has  been  valid  ( Ekasmim'pi 
dhammavadismim  atireke  jate  suggahita  salakayo'ti 
savetabbam.  VinA.VI.1 198).  The  Sakannajappakasalakagaha 
or  the  method  of  voting  by  whispering  in  the  ear  is  different  from 
the  former  only  in  so  far  as  the  announcement  to  each  monk  is 
made  in  a whisper  and  he  is  asked  not  to  inform  the  others  of 
his  decision  ( Gahite  vattabbo  ma  kassa  ci  arocehTti.  Vin.ll.99). 
The  Vivatakasalakagaha  or  the  method  of  voting  by  open  ballot 
is  adopted  only  where  a majority  of  righteous  monks  is  assured. 

The  Samantapasadika  seems  to  know  a great  deal  more 
about  the  art  of  securing  a majority  for  what  it  calls  the  just 
cause.  It  allows  a fresh  vote  to  be  taken  up  to  a third  time  with 
the  hope  of  securing  a majority,  dismissing  the  former  on 
grounds  of  incorrect  procedure.  But  if  no  majority  is  secured  as 
desired  even  at  the  third  voting,  the  assembly  should  then 
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adjourn  with  the  idea  of  meeting  again  the  next  day.  This  would 
give  time  and  opportunity  to  the  righteous  monks  to  canvass 
support  for  their  cause  before  the  next  vote  is  taken  and  be  able 
thereby  to  shatter  the  opposition  ( Atha  yavatatiyam'pi 
adhammavadino  bahutara'va  honti  ajja  akalo  sve  janissama'ti 
vutthahitva  atajjTnam  pakkham  vibhedatthaya 
dhammavadipakkham  pariyesitva  punadivase  salakagaho 
katabbo.  VinA.VI.  1 1 98).  Under  the  Sakannajappaka  form  of 
voting  too,  the  Samantapasadika  has  a very  similar  comment 
which  reflects  the  same  spirit  of  defending  by  all  possible 
means  what  is  chosen  to  be  the  righteous  position.  Gahite 
vattabbo  of  the  text  quoted  above1  which  is  applicable  in 
general  to  all  monks  of  the  assembly  during  the 
Sakannajappakasalakagaha  is  commented  on  in  the 
Samantapasadika  as  referring  to  a specal  situation,  viz.  the 
vote  of  the  Sarighatthera  or  the  president  of  the  assembly.  It  is 
said  that  if  he  chooses  to  vote  on  the  side  of  the  unrighteous 
monks,  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  his  age  or  seniority.  Thereafter,  if  he  decides  to  vote  with 
the  righteous  monks,  a voting-stick  of  the  right  kind  should  be 
provided.  If  he  does  not  change  his  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
should  be  asked  to  keep  his  decision  a secret. 


1 Ibid. 99 
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The  interest  in  the  Adhikaranasamathas  as  measures  for  the 
settlement  of  disciplinary  matters  in  the  Sarigha  is  further 
enhanced  when  we  compare  and  contrast  the  details  regarding 
these  in  the  Suttas  and  in  the  Vinaya.  The  lists  of 
Adhikaranasamathas  which  are  given  in  Pali  literature,  both 
Sutta  and  Vinaya,  are  identical  in  all  cases.  However,  the 
descriptions  of  the  Adhikaranasamathas  given  in  the 
Samagama  Sutta1  seem  to  be  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
account  in  the  Khandhakas.2  One  is  immediately  impressed  by 
the  simplicity  of  these  disciplinary  measures  as  they  are 
described  in  the  Sutta  account.  The  monastic  irregularities 
which  come  under  review  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them 
here  are  far  from  the  complexity  which  one  associates  with 
these  in  the  Khandhakas.  Allusions  to  the  imposition  of 
dandakamma  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  Sutta 
account.  It  does  not  seem  to  portray  such  a phase  of  the 
Sarigha  when  the  imposition  of  formal  acts  of  punishment  on  its 
members  had  become  a regular  feature.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  appears  to  us  from  the  Sutta  account  is  the  desire  of  the 
members  to  remedy  and  rectify  any  errors  and  irregularities  that 
might  appear  in  the  Sarigha  and  the  frankness  and  willingness 


1 M. 11.247 

2 Vin.ll.73ff. 
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with  which  these  are  confessed  and  atoned  for  in  the  company 
of  the  fellow  members.  This  difference  in  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  comes  out  with  marked  emphasis  on  a study  of  the 
form  of  the  Adhikaranasamatha  known  as  Patinnatakarana.  The 
primary  interest  of  the  Khandhakas  in  this  form  is  for  the  proper 
imposition  of  dandakammas.  The  Khandhakas  insist  that  under 
the  Patinnatakarana  no  punishment  or  penalty  (i.e.  the 
dandakamma  mentioned  earlier)  is  to  be  imposed  without  the 
offender  admitting  his  fault.  It  is  essentially  a matter  of 
procedure  in  monastic  disciplinary  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sutta  account  takes  it  as  a way  in  which  the  repetition  of 
monastic  offences  may  be  averted.  It  seems  to  provide 
adequately  against  what  is  described  as  Apattadhikarana  or 
offences  against  the  injunctions  of  the  Patimokkha.  A monk  who 
has  committed  such  an  offence,  whether  urged  by  others  or  not, 
recognises  it  and  confesses  his  guilt.  He  is  then  asked  to 
address  himself  to  a senior  member  of  the  Order,  and  owning 
and  admitting  his  offence,  undertake  to  guard  himself  in  the 
future.  Thus  the  occurrence  and  perpetuation  of  monastic 
offences  would  be  eliminated. 

It  is  also  with  the  same  purpose  in  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Patinnatakarana,  that  the  Khandhakas  take  up  the 
Sammukhavinaya.  Here  too,  it  is  the  proper  execution  of  the 
dandakamma  that  seems  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
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Khandhakas.  But  the  Sutta  account,  once  again,  has  no 
reference  whatwoever  here  to  the  dandamma.  It  looks  upon  the 
Sammukhavinaya  as  a disciplinary  measure  related  directly  to 
Vivadadhikarana  or  disturbances  in  the  monastic  community 
arising  out  of  disputes  concerning  the  doctrine  or  monastic 
discipline.  Under  the  Sammukhavinaya,  the  Sutta  recommends 
that  in  such  a situation  all  monks  should  meet  together  and 
settle  such  disputes  correctly  in  a way  that  would  accord  with 
the  Dhamma,  perhaps  here  in  the  broader  sense  which 
includes  the  Vinaya  as  well.  The  Sutta  suggests  that  monks 
should,  at  such  a meeting,  apply  the  criteria  of  the  Dhamma 
(( dhammanett /)  and  straighten  out  the  differences  in  conformity 
to  it  ( Tehi  ananda  bhikkhOhi  sabbeh'eva  samaggehi 
sannipatitabbam  sannipatitva  dhammanetti  samanumajjitabba 
dhammanettim  samanumajjitva  yatha  tattha  sameti  tatha  tam 
adhikaranam  vupasametabbam.  Evam  kho  ananda 
sammukhavinayo  hoti.  M. 1 1.247.).  The  commentary  on  the 
above  passage  also  takes  this  allusion  to  mean  a careful  and 
sensible  scrutiny  to  the  situation  with  the  criteria  of  the  dhamma 
(, Dhammanetti  samanumajjitabba'ti  dhammarajju  anumajjitabba 
nanena  ghamsitabba  upaparikkhitabba..  MA.IV.48). 

The  Suta  account  recommends  that  this  same  method  be 
adopted  for  the  Yebhuyyasika  too.  If  the  monks  in  a particular 
monastic  residence  are  unable  to  settle  a monastic  dispute 
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among  themselves,  then  they  are  asked  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  monks  in  another  monastery  where  they  are  greater  in 
number.  However,  the  method  of  deciding  such  issues  by 
voting  as  in  the  Khandhakas  is  not  envisaged  here.  The 
limitations  of  such  a routine  method  were  perhaps  too  obvious. 
It  is  not  the  mere  mechanism  of  procedure  that  is  vital  here.  The 
monastic  ideals  are  to  be  safeguarded  at  all  costs.  Once  the 
method  of  voting  is  adopted,  and  this  is  the  stage  the 
Yebhuyyasika  has  reached  in  the  Khandhakas,  one  could  not 
hazard  any  miscarriage  of  justice  by  relying  solely  on  the 
externals  of  procedure.  This  naturally  necessitated  the  practice 
of  canvassing  for  the  righteous  cause,  for  the  spirit  of 
democracy  in  the  Sarigha,  in  ay  case,  had  to  be  channelled  for 
the  achievement  of  its  worthy  ideals. 

In  the  Sutta  account  both  AmOjhavinaya  and 
Tassapapiyyasika  bring  before  us  miscreants  who  try  to  defend 
themselves  by  denying  the  charges  brought  against  them.  The 
Tassapapiyyasika  in  particular  is  calculated  to  tighten  the  ring 
round  such  evasive  characters  ( Tam  enam  nibbethentam 
ativetheti.  M. 1 1.248).  Persuation  and  pressure  are  continuously 
applied  until  the  offender  stands  condemned  on  his  own 
admission.  Here  it  gives  no  indication  of  a dandakamma 
whatsoever.  Under  the  AmOjhavinaya  a guilty  monk  may,  under 
cross  examination,  adduce  a stage  of  mental  derangement  as  a 
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mitigating  factor.  He  may  thereby  be  completely  absolved.  The 
Tinavattharaka  and  the  Sativinaya  remain  more  or  less  the 
same  in  both  the  Sutta  and  the  Vinaya  accounts. 

The  Adhikaranasamathas,  as  part  of  the  machinery  for  the 
maintenance  of  monastic  discipline,  concern  themselves  with  all 
the  four  forms  of  adhikarana  including  Apattadhikarana.  Thus 
they  embrace  a wider  field  of  activity  than  the  Patimokkha. 
Hence  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Patimokkha,  both  as  text  and 
as  ritual,  appended  to  itself  in  course  of  time  the 
Adhikaranasamathas,  although  as  we  have  pointed  earlier  one 
cannot  reckon  these  items  of  Adhikaranasamathas  as 
sikkhapada.  Explaining  the  recital  of  the  Adhikaranasamathas 
at  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  (/ me  kho  pana  ayasmanto  satta 
adhikaranasamathadhamma  uddesam  agacchanti.  Vin.IV.207), 
Buddhaghosa  says  that  they  have  to  be  recited  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  purity  of  the  Sarigha  both  with  regard  to  the 
transgressions  listed  under  Apattadhikarana  as  well  as  those 
transgressions  which  bring  about  the  other  three  adhikaranas 
( Uddesam  agacchanti  ti  apattadikaranasahkhatasu 
avasesadhikarana-ttayapaccayasu  ca  apattisu 

parisuddhabhavapucchanattham  uddisitabbam  agacchanti. 
Kkvt.153).  As  a result  of  this  very  close  associaton  of  the 
Adhikaranasamathas  with  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha  they 
evidently  came  to  be  identified,  perhaps  in  some  circles,  as  a 
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part  of  the  text  of  the  Patimokkha.  Buddhaghosa's  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  two  Vibharigas  in  the  Samantapasadika 
makes  no  discrimination  against  them.1  However,  in  the 
Sumangalavilasini  Buddhaghosa  does  not  add  the  seven 
Adhikaranasamathas  in  totalling  up  the  sikkhapada  of  the 
Vibharigas.2 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  intention  of  reading 
out  the  list  of  Adhikaranasamathas  at  the  Patimokkha  ritual  the 
point  of  interest  here  is  the  manner  in  which  this  new  addition  is 
integrated  to  form  a whole  with  the  body  of  sikkhapada  which 
formed  the  contents  of  the  early  recital.  At  the  ritual  of  the 
Patimokkha,  after  the  recital  of  the  Adhikaranasamathas  too, 
the  question  regarding  the  purity  of  the  members  of  the 
assembly  which  had  been  asked  with  regard  to  each  category 
of  offences  in  the  Patimokkha  is  addressed  to  the  Sarigha  once 
again:  Uddittha  kho  ayasmanto  satta  adhikaranasamatha 
dhamma.  Tattha  ayasmante  pucchami  kacci'ttha  parisuddha. 
Vin.IV.207. 

These  Adhikaranasamathas  are  clearly  not  offences  but  are 
only  ways  by  means  of  which  the  collective  organization  of  the 


1 VinA.I.14f. 

2 DA.1.13 
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Sarigha  may  arrive  at  a settlement  of  monastic  disputes  and 
disturbances  including  the  commission  of  offences 
(, apattadhikarana ).  Hence  we  would  normally  expect  the 
purpose  of  the  above  question  to  be  to  ascertain  whether  there 
has  been  any  irregularity  of  procedure  in  the  settlement  of 
monastic  disputes  among  the  members  of  the  Sarigha.  If  that 
were  so  we  would  regard  this  extension  of  the  process  of 
questioning  as  an  attempt  to  safeguard  the  machinery  set  up  for 
the  maintenance  of  monastic  discipline.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
the  Sarigha  as  a whole  and  not  individual  monks  who  would  be 
held  responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  also  be  a mere 
mechanical  extension  of  the  method  of  questioning  which  was 
applied  to  the  earlier  groups  of  sikkhapada.  The 
Mahasarighikas  show  a further  extension  of  this  process  of 
questioning.  They  go  beyond  the  Adhikaranasamathas  to  apply 
the  question  of  purity  in  terms  of  a new  group  of  their  own  which 
they  call  d harm  a and  anudharma.' 

However,  in  the  absence  of  any  conclusive  evidence 
regarding  the  inclusion  of  Adhikaranasamathas  in  the  recital  of 
the  Patimokkha  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  tradition  of  the 
commentators  who  preserve  for  us  at  least  their  view  of 
contemporary  trends.  Buddhaghosa  attempts  to  explain  this 


1 Journal  of  the  Ganganath  Jha  Research  Institute , vol.X.  Appendix. 
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final  questioning  at  the  end  of  the  Patimokkha  recital  as  being 
calculated  to  cover  all  offences  coming  under  the  four 

adhikarana  ( Tatthayasmante  pucchami  kacci'ttha  parisuddha'ti 
tesu  sattasu  adhikaranasamathesu  kacci'ttha  parisuddha.  Natthi 
vo  kind  sa mat  he  hi  vupasametabban  'ti  pucchami  etena 
sabbapattThi  parisuddhabhavo  pucchito  hoti.  Kkvt.155f.).  At  the 
end  of  the  process  of  detailed  and  specific  questioning 
regarding  the  Apattadhikarana  which  takes  place  through  the 
recital  of  each  category  of  sikkhapada  in  the  Patimokkha, 
Buddhaghosa  regards  this  scrutiny  under  the 

Adhikaranasamatha  as  being  the  grand  finale  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Patimokkha. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
Spiritual  Leadership 
and  Life  in  the  Community 


From  the  earliest  times  the  Buddha  was  undoubtedly 
accepted  as  the  leader  of  all  the  disciples  who  took  to  the 
monastic  life.  The  venerable  Assaji,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
five  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  revealed  this  position  to  Sariputta 
Paribbajaka  ( Atth'avuso  mahasamano  sakyaputto  sakyakuia 
pabbajito  tam  bhagavantam  uddissa  pabbajito.  So  ca  me 
bhagava  sattha  tassa  ca'ham  bhagavato  dhammam  rocemTti. 
Vin. 11.40).  Even  after  the  community  of  the  Sanhgha  increased 
in  number  and  spread  over  wider  regions  this  basic  position 
remained  unaltered.  In  the  Bhayabherava  Sutta,  the  Brahmin 
Janussoni  expresses  the  same  view  regarding  the  leadership  of 
the  Buddha  and  the  Buddha  himself  is  seen  confirming  it 
( Ye' me  bho  gotama  kuiaputta  bh a van  tam  gotamam  uddissa 
saddha  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajita  bhavam  tesam  gotamo 
pubbangamo  bhavam  tesam  gotamo  bahukaro  bhavam  gotamo 
samadapeta  bhoto  ca  pana  gotamassa  sa  janata  ditthanugatim 
apajjatrti.  Evam'etam  brahmana  evam'etam  brahma na.  Ye  te 
brahma na apajjatrti.  M . 1 . 1 6) . 
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However,  as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  it  was  never 
the  Buddha's  desire  to  exercise  too  much  personal  control  over 
the  Sarigha,  either  by  himself  or  through  his  nominees.1  The 
Buddha  is,  in  fact,  happy  that  at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  Sasana  he  was  able  to  discipline  his  disciples  with  the 
minimum  instructions:  Na  me  tesu  bhikkhusu  anusasanT 
karanJya  ahosi.  M.  1.1 24.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
disciples  that  the  Buddha  should  instruct  them:...  annad'atthu 
mamam  yeva  savaka  anusasanim  paccasimsanti.  M.II.10.  The 
disciples  derived  great  benefits  from  the  Teacher  who  placed 
them  on  the  correct  path  to  spiritual  perfection.  The  disciples  in 
turn  emulated  their  Master  and  modelled  their  lives  after  him. 
The  Gopakamoggallana  Sutta  goes  on  to  say  that  the  disciples, 
however,  never  equalled  the  Master.  As  the  founder  of  the  way, 
he  was  supremely  above  them.  They  come  as  followers  to 
pursue  the  path  which  was  indicated  by  him.2 

As  the  leader  whose  concern  was  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
his  disciples  the  Buddha  always  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  keep 
them  reminded  of  the  Norm  and  to  explain  to  them  the  way  to 
the  perfection  of  their  religious  life.  Thus  he  would  explain  to 


1 D. II. 100, 154;  Vin.l 1. 1 88 

2 M. III. 8 
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them  some  point  of  doctrine  as  the  occasion  necessitated  and 
conclude  his  discourse  to  them  by  requesting  them  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  realisation  of  the  goal  which  is  set  out  in  this 
teaching.  At  the  end  of  the  Dvedhavitakka  Sutta,  the  Buddha 
sums  up  his  position  as  teacher  in  the  following  words: 
'Whatever,  O monks,  has  to  be  done  by  a kind  and 
compassionate  teacher  for  the  good  of  his  disciples,  that  I have 
done  for  you.  Here,  O monks,  are  the  sylvan  retreats  and 
solitary  abodes.  Be  earnestly  engaged  in  the  perfection  of  your 
religious  life.  Brook  no  delay  lest  you  have  cause  for  lament 
afterwards.  This  is  my  advice  to  you.'  ( Yam  bhikkhave  satthara 
k amply  am  savakanam  hitesina  anukampam  upadaya  katarn  vo 
tam  maya.  Etani  bhikkhave  rukkhamuiani  etani  suhhagarani. 
Jhayatha  bhikkhave  ma  pamada'ttha  ma  paccha  vippatisarino 
ahuvattha.  Ayarn  vo  amhakam  anusasanTti.  M.  1.1 18).  In  the 
Sallekha  Sutta  the  Buddha  addresses  these  same  words  to 
Cunda.1  In  the  Indriyabhavana  Sutta  he  does  so  after  explaining 
to  Ananda  what  was  regarded  in  Buddhism  as  the  true 
cultivation  of  the  senses.2 


1 M.1.46 

2 M. III. 302 
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Not  only  did  the  Buddha  give  counsel  himself  but  he  also 
expected  the  lives  of  his  disciples  to  be  regulated  through  the 
guidance  and  instruction  of  other  senior  members  of  the  Order. 
The  Samyutta  Nikaya  gives  a number  of  instances  where  the 
Buddha  requests  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  to  admonish  the 
Bhikkhus  as  much  as  he  does  ( Ova  da  kassapa  bhikkhO  karohi 
kassapa  bhikkhunam  dhammikatham.  Aham  va  kassapa 
bhikkhO  ovadeyyam  tv  am  va  aham  va  bhikkhunam 
dhammikatham  kareyyam  tvam  va'ti.  S. II. 203,  205,  208). 
However,  it  is  said  that  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  declined 
this  invitation  saying  that  the  Bhikkhus  of  the  day  were  not 
amenable  to  instruction  and  were  resentful  of  such  advice.  It  is 
mentioned  repeatedly  that  he  stated  that  the  monks  of  his  day 
were  temperamentally  unsuited  for  such  correction  ( Dubbaca 
kho  bhante  etarahi  bhikkhO  dovacassakaranehi  dhammehi 
samannagata  akkhama  appadakkhinaggahino  anusasanim. 
S. II. 204,  206,  208).  This  possible  intolerance  of  advice  and 
correction  from  fellow  members  of  the  community  seems  to  be 
evident  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  Sasana.  The  history  of  the 
Sarighadisesa  12  shows  how  the  venerable  Channa  resented 
such  advice  from  fellow  monks.1  From  an  analysis  of  this 


1 Vin.lll.177 
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incident  and  the  legislation  that  followed  it  becomes  clear  that  in 
the  corporate  organization  of  the  Sarigha  every  member  was 
expected  to  contribute  his  share  towards  mutual  correction  of 
their  religious  life.  Every  member  was  also  expected  to  allow 
himself  to  be  corrected  by  others  ( Ma'yasama  attanam 
avacanTyam  akasi  vacanTyam  eva  ay  asm  a attanam  karotu. 
Ay  as ma' pi  bhikkhO  vadetu  sahadhammena  bhikkhO'pi 
ayasmantam  vakkhanti  sahadhammena.  Evam  samvaddha  hi 
tassa  bhagavato  parisa  yad'idam  ahhamahhavacanena 
ahhamahhavutthapanena'ti.  Vin.lll.178).  The  Sarighadisesa  rule 
referred  to  above  makes  legal  provision  to  enforce  the 
acceptance  of  such  correction  by  fellow  monks.  For  he  who 
resists  such  advice  stubbornly  up  to  a third  time  would  be  guilty 
of  a Sarighadisesa  offence  which,  it  should  be  realised,  is 
second  only  to  a Parajika  in  its  gravity. 

Besides  this  legalised  aspect  of  the  acceptance  of  instruction 
from  fellow  members  of  the  community  which  we  find  in  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka,  we  also  find  in  the  Sutta  Pitaka  numerous 
references  where  the  willingness  to  accept  instruction  is 
referred  to  as  a great  monastic  virtue.  It  is  spoken  of  as  leading 
to  unity  and  concord  among  the  members  of  the  Sarigha 
( Yam' pi  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  suvaco  hoti  saovacassakaranehi 
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dhammehi  samannagato  khamo  padakkhinaggahJ  anusasanim 
ayam'pi  d ham mo  saranJyo  piyakarano  garukarano  samgahaya 
avivadaya  samaggiya  ekTbhavaya  samvattati.  A.V.90).  It  is  also 
said  to  contribute  to  the  stability  and  continuity  of  the  Sasana 
for  a long  time  ( Ayam'pi  bhikkhave  dhammo  saddhammassa 
thitiya  asammosaya  anantaradhanaya  samvattati.  A. 1 1.1 48; 
111.180;  V.338).  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  corporate  life  of  the 
Sarigha  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  such  advice  for  mutual 
welfare  became  a reality  {...padakkhinaggahJ'  anusasanin'ti 
thera'pi  nam  bhikkhu  vattabbam  anusasitabbam  man  hand. 
A.V.27).  This  practice,  we  further  discover,  had  been  extended 
to  the  BhikkhunT  Sarigha  as  well  and  the  Buddha  himself  is 
seen  requesting  the  venerable  Nandaka  to  give  counsel  to  the 
Bhikkhunis.  Both  the  Sutta  and  the  Vinaya  Pitakas  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  became  a regular  feature  for  the 
Bhikkhuni  Sarigha  to  be  advised  by  competent  and  qualified 
members  of  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
Bhikkhunis  regularly  looked  forward  to  it  {Ekamantam  thita  kho 
mahapajapatT gotaml  bhagavantam  etadavoca  ovadatu  bhante 
bhagava  bhikkhuni yo  anusasatu  bhante  bhagava  bhikkhuniyo 
karotu  bhante  bhagava  bhikkhunTnam  dhammikathan'ti.  Ten  a 
kho  pan  a samayena  thera  bhikkhu  bhikkhuniyo  ov ad  anti 
pariyayena.  M. 1 11.270).  In  fact,  under  the  third  garudhamma  it  is 
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incumbent  on  the  Bhikkhunis  to  go  to  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha 
regularly  for  ovada.' 

Notwithstandig  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa's  reticence  we 
find  a great  claim  made  for  the  usefulness  of  such  counsel  and 
correction  for  those  who  have  chosen  to  lead  a life  of  religious 
zest.  According  to  the  circumstances  such  anusasanl  or 
counsel  would  vary  in  each  context.  But  it  was  always 
calculated  to  guide  and  direct  the  disciple  who  still  has  to 
accomplish  his  avowed  mission  (Ye  kho  te  brahmana  bhikkhu 
sekha  appattamanasa  anuttaram  yogakkhemam  patthayamana 
viharanti  tesu  me  ayam  evarGpT  anusasanl  hoti.  M.  III.  4).  Such 
was  the  spiritual  leadership  provided  by  the  Buddha  which  was 
respected  and  recognised  quite  independent  of  the  subsequent 
achievements  of  the  disciples.  The  same  Sutta  as  quoted 
above  makes  it  clear  by  saying  that  even  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Buddha  himself  some  disciples  may  fail  to  attain  Nibbana. 
That  is  how  the  Tathagata  plays  the  limited  role  of  a guide 
{Evam  eva  kho  brahmana  titthat'eva  nibbanam  titthati 
nibbanagamT  mag  go  tittham'aham  samadapeta.  At  ha  ca  pan  a 
mama  savaka  maya  evam  ovadiyamana  evam  anusasiyamana 


1 Vin. 11.255 
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appekacce  accantanittham  nibbanam  aradhenti  ekacce  na 
aradhenti.  Ettha  kva'ham  brahman  a karomi  maggakkhayT 
brahma  na  tathagato'ti.  M.  III.  6). 

It  is  possible  to  state  that  there  must  have  been  besides  the 
Buddha  a number  of  senior  members  of  the  Sarigha  who  were 
concerned  with  the  progress  of  the  religious  life  of  their  fellow 
members.  The  two  chief  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  Sariputta  and 
Moggallana,  no  doubt,  figure  prominent  among  them.  In  the 
Anarigana  Sutta  the  venerable  Moggallana  himself  gives  pride 
of  place  to  the  venerable  Sariputta.1  The  venerable  Sariputta 
gives  here  his  fellow  monks  a long  discourse  on  the  defiling 
traits  of  the  mind.  At  the  end  of  it  the  venerable  Moggallana 
remarks  that  Sariputta's  clear  analysis  served  to  purge  the 
minds  of  those  disciples  who  were  lacking  in  faith  but  had  taken 
to  the  monastic  life  to  eke  out  an  existence  and  were  corrupt, 
stupid  and  undisciplined  ( Tesam  ayasma  sariputto  imina 
dhammapariyayena  hadaya  hadayam  mahhe  ahhaya  tacchati. 
M.1.32).  The  devoted  and  faithful  disciples,  Moggallana  further 
remarks,  would  relish  and  rejoice  over  these  words  of 
instruction  ( Te  ayasmato  sariputtassa  imam  dhammapariyayam 


1 M.1.32 
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sutva  pipanti marine  vacasa  c'eva  manasa  ca.  M.1.32).  The  sole 
purpose  of  such  instruction  is  conceived  to  be  the  guidance  of 
fellow  monks  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  evil  and  place  them  on 
the  path  of  virtue  ( Sadhu  vata  bho  sabrahmacarT  akusaia 
vutthapetva kusale patitthapeti.  Ibid.). 

However,  as  pointed  out  by  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  it 
has  not  always  been  an  easy  or  pleasant  task  to  criticise  and 
correct  the  conduct  of  a fellow  member,  for  many  miscreants 
were  ill-tempered  and  resentful  of  correction.  The  history  of 
Sarighadisesa  12  lends  further  support  to  this  view  ( Bhikkhu 
pan'eva  dubbacajatiko  hoti  uddesapariyapannesu  sikkhapadesu 
bhikkOhi  sahadhammikam  vuccamano  attanam  avacanlyam 
karoti  ma  mam  ayasmanto  kind  avacuttha  kaiyanam  va 
papakam  va  aham'p'ayasmante  na  kind  vakkhami  kaiyanam  va 
papakam  va.  Viramathayasmanto  mama  vacanaya'ti. 
Vin.lll.178).  The  recurrence  of  such  situations  seems  to  have 
been  long  recognised  as  a reality  in  the  Sasana.  The  Anumana 
Sutta  which  the  venerable  Moggallana  addressed  to  fellow 
members  of  the  Order  is  evidently  calculated  to  spotlight  such 
situations  and  indicate  ways  and  means  of  remedying  them. 
The  Sutta  enumerates  sixteen  evil  qualities  which  make  a monk 
unworthy  of  advice  from  fellow  members.  Those  which  are 
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referred  to  as  dovacassakaranadhamma  include  sinful 
thoughts,  diverse  expressions  of  violent  temper,  and  abuse  and 
counter  attack  of  the  critics.  Besides  these,  they  also  embrace 
such  weaknesses  as  jealousy,  treason,  fraud  and  deceit,  and 
stubbornness  in  many  ways.  The  presence  of  such  evil  traits 
would  make  the  members  of  the  Order  distrust  a fellow  celibate 
and  consider  it  indiscreet  to  offer  advice  and  criticism  even  at 
his  bidding  ( Pavareti  ce'pi  avauso  bhikkhu  vadantu  mam 
ayasmanto  vacanTyo'  mhi  ayasmantehTti  so  ca  hoti  dubbaco 
dovacassakaranehi  dhammehi  samannagato  akkhamo 
appadakkhinaggahT  anusasanim.  At  ha  kho  nam  sabrahmacarT 
na  c'eva  vattabbam  m ah h anti  na  ca  anusasitabbam  m ah h anti 
na  ca  tasmim  puggate  vissasam  apajjitabbam  mahhanti. 
M.1.95).  The  venerable  Moggallana  therefore  makes  a plea  for 
the  correction  of  these  failings  ( Sace  avuso  bhikkhu 
paccavekkhamano  sabbe'p'ime  papake  akusaie  dhamme 
appahme  attani  samanupassati  ten 'avuso  bhikkhuna  sabbesam 
y'eva  imesam  papa ka nam  akusaianam  dhammanam  pahanaya 
vayamitabbam.  Ibid.). 

However,  inspite  of  everything,  the  need  for  constant 
guidance  and  correction  of  the  disciples  became  increasingly 
imperative.  Thus  while  the  Sutta  Pitaka  praised  the  willingness 
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of  monks  to  accept  such  conusel  from  fellow  members  as  a 
great  monastic  virtue  and  indicated  how  the  monks  should 
qualify  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  it,  the  Vinaya  on  the  other 
hand  made  it  almost  incumbent  on  them  to  lead  their  monastic 
life  under  such  guidance.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Sasana  when 
the  Buddha  had  only  a limited  number  of  Bhikkhus  under  his 
wing,  it  was  found  possible  to  regulate  their  lives  without  any 
enforced  injunctions.  The  messageof  the  Buddha  was  more  or 
less  personally  conveyed  to  them.  The  loyalties  of  the  early 
disciples  to  the  Master  were  so  sincere  that  a gentle  reminder 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  regulate  a disciple's  conduct,  for  he 
undoubtedly  knew  what  was  expected  of  him.  This  is  what  is 
implied  in  the  remarks  which  the  Buddha  made  regarding  his 
disciples  in  the  KakacOpama  Sutta.  The  Master  once  addressed 
his  disciples  and  said  the  following:  'There  was  a time  when  the 
Bhikkhus  pleased  me  (by  their  conduct)  ...  It  was  not  necessary 
that  I should  lay  down  instructions  for  them.  It  was  only  a 
suggestion  that  they  needed.’1  But  with  the  spread  of  Buddhism 
over  wider  territories  there  was  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  admissions  into  the  Order.  We  know  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  that  latterly  the  Buddha  did  not 


1 Ibid. 124 
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personally  preside  over  such  admissions.1  Further,  with  these 
increasing  numbers,  there  entered  into  the  Order  men  of 
varying  degrees  of  maturity  as  well  as  sincerity.  They  were  not 
all  prompted  by  a genuine  desire  to  seek  spiritual  perfection  in 
the  monastic  life.  In  the  Anarigana  Sutta  the  venerable 
Mahamoggallana  makes  a complete  survey  of  such  cases.2  In 
the  interests  of  the  Sasana  and  the  spiritual  betterment  of  the 
monks  themselves,  they  needed  constant  exhortation  and 
compulsory  training  in  discipline.  The  words  of  the  venerable 
Sariputta  in  the  above  Sutta  were  praised  by  the  venerable 
Moggallana  as  serving  this  purpose.  Besides  such  counsel 
given  from  time  to  time,  we  also  notice  the  Khandhakas 
devoting  much  time  to  the  regulation  and  correction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  the  Order.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Buddha  himself  such  bad  conduct  would  not  only  have 
contradicted  the  lofty  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  monastic  life 
but  also  would  have  discredited  the  members  of  the  Order  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  on  whose  good-will  they  were  entirely 
dependent  for  their  sustenance.  The  Khandhakas  refer  to 
instances  where  owing  to  the  lack  of  teachers  and  regular 


'Vin. 1.22 
2 M. 1.32 
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instruction  the  members  of  the  monastic  community  conducted 
themselves  without  decorum  and  propriety  ( Tena  kho  pana 
samayena  bhikkhu  anupajjhayaka  anovadiyamana 
ananusasiyamana  dunnivattha  dupparuta  anakappasampanna 
pindaya  caranti.  Vin.1.44,  60).  The  Buddha  rules  out  such  bad 
conduct  as  being  reprehensible.  He  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
such  conduct  would  lead  to  loss  of  faour  with  the  public  and  bar 
the  new  movement  which  was  initiated  by  him  from  winning 
fresh  converts  and  stabilising  itself  among  the  old 
( A nanuccha  viyam  ananulomikam  appattirupam  assamanakam 
akappiyam  akaranTyam.  N'etam  bhikkhave  appasannanam  va 

pasadaya  pasannanam  va  bhiyyobhavaya appasannanan 

c'eva  appasadaya  pasannanan  ca  annathattaya'ti.  Vin.1.45). 

The  system  of  discipline  which  is  set  out  in  the  Khandhakas 
attempts  to  remedy  this  situation  by  the  appointment  of  two 
categories  of  teachers  called  Upajjhaya  and  Acariya  who  would 
preside  over  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  Sarigha. 
Barring  the  central  authority  of  the  Buddha  in  his  day  as  the 
founder  of  the  organization,  these  two  constituted  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  the  monastic  community.  Referring  to  these,  the 
commentarial  tradition  of  the  Samantapasadika  defines  an 
Upajjhaya  as  a teacher  who  could  judge  correctly  and  point  out 
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to  his  pupils  what  is  right  and  wrong  ( Anupajjhayaka'ti 
vajjavajjam  upanijjhayakena  garuna  virahita  - VinA.V.977).  A 
very  different  role  is  assigned  to  the  Acariya  in  the  same  work. 
He  is  the  teacher  from  whom  the  pupils  acquire  their  refinement 
and  culture  ( Anujanami  bhikkhave  acariyan'ti 
acarasamacarasikkhapanakam  acariyam  anujanami  - 1 bid. 985). 
As  we  trace  the  role  of  the  Upajjhaya  and  the  Acariya  in  the 
Khandhakas  we  see  in  places  what  approximates  to  a 
difference  in  their  respective  duties.  When  a pupil  elects  his 
Acariya  and  invites  him  to  fill  that  role,  the  formal  invitation  in 
terms  of  which  he  has  to  do  it  gives  us  some  indication  that  the 
Acariya  appears  to  be  his  proximate  teacher  under  whose 
immediate  supervision  he  takes  up  residence.  For  he  is  made 
to  say:  'Be  thou  my  Acariya.  I shall  live  under  thee.’  (jkcariyo  me 
bhante  hohi  ayasmato  nissaya  vacchami  - Vin.1.60.).  But  under 
the  election  of  an  Upajjhaya  we  do  not  discover  any  such 
specification  of  relationship.1  However,  as  the  pupil  reaches 
maturity  in  the  Order  and  seniority  of  status  ( upasampadd)  is 
conferred  upon  him  he  comes  to  owe  his  allegiance  to  the 
Upajjhaya.  At  the  earliest  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Sasana, 
when  the  act  of  upasampada  assumed  a formal  character,  it 


1 Vin.1.45 
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became  necessary  to  announce  in  the  assembly  of  the  Sarigha 
the  name  of  the  Upajjhaya  under  whose  responsibility  the 
Sarigha  confers  seniority  of  status  on  the  noviciate  ( Sunatu  me 
bhante  sangho.  Ayam  itthannamo  itthannamassa  ayasmato 
upasampadapekkho.  Yadi  sahghassa  pattakallam  sangho 
itthannamam  upasampadeyya  itthannamena  upajjhayena.  Esa 
hatti.  Vi n.  1.56). 

However,  speaking  of  the  various  duties  to  be  performed  by 
those  who  preside  over  the  discipline  of  the  members  of  the 
Order,  the  Khandhakas  seem  to  look  upon  both  Upajjhaya  and 
Acariya  as  playing  similar  roles  in  the  maintenance  of  monastic 
discipline.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  each  one  of  them 
carried  an  emphasis  of  his  own.  Both  are  required  to  be 
competent  to  develop  their  pupils  on  the  following  lines: 

...to  guide  them  in  the  discipline  for  the  acquisition 
of  decorum  and  propriety. 

...to  guide  them  in  the  discipline  leading  to  the 
attainment  of  the  monastic  ideal. 

...to  regulate  their  life  in  terms  of  the  Dhamma. 

...to  regulate  their  life  in  terms  of  the  Vinaya. 
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...to  dispel  any  incorrect  views  they  come  to 
entertain  by  analysing  them  in  terms  of  the 
Dhamma. 

(Patibalo  hoti  antevasim  va  saddhiviharim  va 
abhisamacarikaya  sikkhaya  sikkhapetum  adibrahmacariyikaya 
sikkhaya  vinetum  abhidhamme  vinetum  abhivinaye  vinetum 
uppannam  ditthigatam  dhammato  vivecetum  vivecapetum. 
Vin.l.64f.).  The  antevasl  and  saddhiviharl  referred  to  here  are 
the  pupils  of  the  Acariya  and  the  Upajjhaya  respectively,  both  of 
whom  seem  to  exercise  authority  over  the  development  of 
discipline  on  similar  lines.  The  significance  of  abhisamacarika 
sikkha  and  adibrahmacariyika  sikkha  in  terms  of  which  the 
Acariya  and  the  Upajjhaya  have  to  train  their  pupils  has  already 
been  discussed  under  slla  and  sikkha.1  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  these  two  forms  of  sikkha 
are  capable  of  exhausting  between  them  the  whole  range  of 
monastic  discipline.  The  two  terms  abhidhamma  and 
abhivinaya  which  are  further  referred  to  and  in  terms  of  which 
the  pupils  are  to  be  trained  by  their  teachers  are  equally 
comprehensive  and  may  well  echo  an  earlier  phase  of  the 


1 See  Chapter  IV 
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Sasana  when  the  whole  of  the  Buddha's  teaching  was  reckoned 
in  terms  of  Dhamma  and  Vinaya.  Thus  abhidhamme  vineti  and 
abhivinaye  vineti  would  therefore  cover  the  disciple's  personal 
spiritual  development  as  well  as  his  monastic  discipline. 
However,  Budddhaghosa  is  seen  narrowing  the  scope  of  the 
term  abhidhamma  here  when  he  defines  it  as  abhidhamme  ti 
namarupaparicchede  vinetum  na  patibalo  ti  attho.1  This  attempt 
of  Buddhaghosa  to  define  the  term  abhidhamma  here  as 
meaning  a special  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  really  in  the 
field  of  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  is  both  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted.  This  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Oldenberg2 
and  Miss  Horner.3  But  Buddhaghosa  was  evidently  very 
strongly  influenced  by  a tradition  which  attempted  at  all  costs  to 
claim  for  the  Abhidhamma  equal  antiquity  with  the  Sutta  and  the 
Vinaya.  Finally,  the  teacher  should  safeguard  his  pupil  against 
entertaining  false  views  regarding  the  Dhamma  and  hasten  to 
correct  them  whenever  their  presence  is  detected. 


1 VinA.V.990 

2 Vin.l.lntr.  p.xii.  n.2 

1 The  Book  of  the  Discipline  IV.84.  n.1  See  also  Miss  Horner's  art. 
Abhidhamma  Abhivinaya , I HQ.Vol.XVI  1.291  ff. 
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The  importance  of  spiritual  leadership  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  monastic  community  is  further  recognised  in  the 
Khandhakas  as  is  evident  from  the  discussions  on  nissaya.'  At 
one  stage  the  Buddha  seems  to  have  thought  it  fit  to  lay  down 
that  a pupil  should  live  ten  years  under  the  guidance  of  his 
teacher,  Acariya  or  Upajjhaya.1 2  Such  a teacher  must  himself 
claim  ten  years  standing  in  the  Sasana  to  be  qualified  to  offer 
such  guidance  ( Anujanami  bhikkhave  dasavassani  nssaya 
vatthum  dasavassena  nissayam  datum.  Vin.1.60).  Subsequently 
it  is  added  that  the  teacher  who  provides  such  guidance  should 
not  only  possess  his  seniority  of  ten  or  more  years  but  also  be  a 
competent  and  able  one  (. Anujanami  bhikkhave  vyattena 
bhikkhuna  patibaiena  dasavassena  va  atirekadasavassena  va 
nissayam  datum,  op.cit.62).  In  course  of  time,  under  changing 
circumstances,  it  was  conceded  that  an  able  and  efficient  pupil 
need  spend  only  five  years  under  such  tutelage.  However,  an 
incompetent  one  may  be  required  to  spend  all  his  life  under 


1 Vin.1.60,  62,  80.  Nissaya:  In  this  context  it  means  the  dependence  of 
the  pupil  on  his  teacher  for  guidance  and  instruction.  The  Vinaya 
prescribes  a compulsory  period  of  such  tutelage  for  young  pupil 
monks. 

2 Vin.1.60,  62 
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such  conditions  (Anujanami  bhikkhave  vyattena  bhikkhuna 
patbaiena  pahcavassani  nissaya  vatthum  avyattena  yavajlvam. 
op.cit.80).  Nissayapatippassaddhi  or  the  withdrawal  of  the 
condition  of  being  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  is  effected 
only  under  special  circumstances.  Five  such  conditions  are 
mentioned  in  the  Khandhakas  in  relation  to  the  Upajjjhaya.1  The 
dependence  of  a pupil  on  his  Upajjhaya  may  be  terminated  on 
the  latter's  departure,  leaving  the  Order,  death  or  joining 
another  religious  group.  It  may  also  happen  at  the  express  wish 
of  the  teacher  ( Panc'ima  bhikkhave  nissaya-patippassaddhiyo 
upajjhayamha.  Upajjhayo  pakkanto  va  hoti  vibbhamanto  va 
kaiamkato  va  pakkasamkanto  va  anatti yeva  pahcamT.  Vin. 1 .62). 
In  the  case  of  the  Acariya  these  five  considerations  are 
repeated  and  a sixth  condition  is  added,  which  reads  to  the 
effect  that  whenever  the  Upajjhaya  as  the  higher  authority 
comes  to  supersede  the  Acariya  the  pupil's  dependence  on  the 
Acariya  is  terminated:  upajjhayena  va  samodhanam  gato  hoti. 
Ibid.  Here  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  S.  Dutt  in  his 
interpretation  of  this  point.  He  reads  the  above  phrase  to  mean 
'when  the  Upajjhaya  and  the  Acariya  are  together,  nissaya 


1 Vin. 1.62 
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towards  the  latter  ceases.'1  The  Samantapasadika  explains  it  in 
a manner  which  makes  it  appear  unnecessarily  formal  and 
mechanical.2  This  last  consideration  apparently  takes  note  of 
the  possible  overlapping  of  the  services  of  the  Upajjhaya  and 
the  Acariya  in  the  role  of  nissayadayaka.  Certain  concessions 
are  also  given  with  regard  to  life  under  nissaya  to  monks  who 
are  proceeding  on  a journey,  are  incapacitated  on  account  of 
illness  and  to  those  who  have  chosen  residence  in  the  forest  in 
their  own  interest.3 

With  such  a vital  role  to  play  in  the  monastic  community  the 
Acariya  and  the  Upajjhaya  were  placed  in  loco  parentis  to  their 
pupils  by  the  Buddha.  The  teacher,  Acariya  or  Upajjhaya, 
should  look  after  his  pupil  with  paternal  concern  ( Acariyo 
bhikkhave  antevasikamhi  puttacittam  upatthapessati.  Vin.1.45, 
60).  Similarly  a pupil  must  look  upon  his  teacher  with  filial 
regard  ( Antevasiko  acariyamhi  pitucittam  upatthapessati 
...Evam  te  ahhamahham  sagarava  sappatissa  sabhagavuttino 
viharanta  imasmim  dhammavinaye  vuddhim  virOjhim  ve putt  am 
apajjissanti.  Ibid.).  The  Theragatha  states  that  such  mutual 


1 S.Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  149f. 

2 VinA.V.988 

3 Vin.1.92 
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respect  in  the  monastic  community  is  an  essential  step  in  the 
ladder  of  spiritual  progress  ( Yassa  sabrahmacarisu  garavo 
nupaiabbhati  parihayati  saddhamma  maccho  appodake  yatha. 
etc.  Thag.v.387f.).  The  teacher,  thus  placed  in  this  honoured 
position,  is  expected  to  benefit  his  pupil  in  diverse  ways  of 
which  his  contribution  to  the  pupil's  spiritual  progress  ranks 
uppermost.  The  Khandhakas  which  define  his  proper  service  to 
the  pupil  go  on  to  say  that  he  should  further  the  latter's  progress 
by  means  of  uddesa,  paripuccha,  ovada  and  anusasanJ}  The 
Samantapasadika  explains  uddesa  as  paiivacana  and 
paripuccha  as  paiiya  atthavannana,  thus  making  it  clear  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  gain  a knowledge  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Master  together  with  their  explanation  under 
his  teacher.1 2  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher  to  see  it 
perfected.  He  was  also  expected  to  regulate  the  pupil's  day  to 
day  life  by  means  of  ovada  and  anusasanJ.  Linder  ovada , the 
Samantapasadika  indicates  that  the  teacher  should  forewarn 
his  pupil  regarding  impropriety  of  behaviour  ( Ovado  ti  anotinne 
vatthusmim  id  am  karohi  idam  ma  karittha'ti  vacanam. 


1 Ibid. 50.  These  terms  are  translated  as  recitation,  interrogation, 
exhortation  and  instruction  respectively  at  BD.IV.67f. 

2 Vin.A.V.982 
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VinA.V.982).  If  the  pupil  happens  to  slip  into  an  error  the 
teacher  should  then  give  him  further  advice  (AnusasanFti  otinne 
vatthusmim.  Ibid.). 

The  pupil  who  thus  develops  his  religious  life  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  Acariya  or  Uajjhaya  has  also  a part  to  play  in 
safeguarding  the  spiritual  well-being  of  his  teachers.  In  the 
closely  knitted  life  of  the  monastic  community  every  member, 
both  young  and  old,  was  expected  to  contribute  his  share 
towards  mutual  correction  of  the  irreligious  life  and  also  to  let 
himself  be  corrected  by  others.  This  was  observed  earlier  under 
the  Sarighadisesa  12  where  the  following  comments  are  made: 
'May  you,  O sir,  admonish  the  Bhikkhus.  The  Bhikkhus  too,  will 
admonish  you.  Thus  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha  are  nurtured  in 
this  manner  through  mutual  advice  and  correction.'  ( Ayasma'pi 
bhikkhu  vadetu  sahadhammena.  Bhikkhu'pi  ayasmantam 
vakkhanti  sahadhammena.  Evam-samvaddha  hi  tassa 
bhagavato  parisa  y ad  id  am  ahhamahhavacanena  ahhamahha- 
vutthapanena'ti.  Vin.lll.178).  Thus  a pupil  was  expected  to  help 
his  teacher  in  the  perfection  of  his  religious  life  in  the  following 
ways:1 


1 Vin.1.49 
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If  the  teacher  shows  lack  of  interest  in  the  perfection  of  his 
religious  life  the  pupil  must  make  every  effort  to  dispel  it. 

If  the  teacher  comes  to  entertain  any  doubt  or  heresy  the 
pupil  must  strive  to  eradicate  it  by  having  recourse  to  religious 
discussions. 

The  pupil  is  further  empowered  to  urge  the  Sarigha  into 
action  against  his  teacher  if  the  latter  is  guilty  of  a more  serious 
monastic  offence  ( garudhamma ).  As  the  imposition  of  penalties 
and  punishments  is  vital  in  the  correction  of  monastic 
indiscipline  the  pupil  has  to  see  that  the  Sarigha  carries  out 
without  fail  the  necessary  disciplinary  action  on  his  teacher. 
Assisting  the  Sarigha  in  this  manner  for  the  proper  enforcement 
on  miscreants  of  remedial  penalties  which  are  part  of  the  code 
of  the  Patimokkha  was  considered  a great  serviceby  the  pupil 
both  to  his  teacher  and  to  the  monastic  community. 

On  the  otherhand,  if  the  Sarigha  wishes  to  carry  out  on  his 
teacher  a dandakamma  or  formal  act,  the  pupil  may  then  plead 
with  the  Sarigha  for  the  mitigation  of  sentence.  He  may  go  so 
far  as  to  request  the  Sarigha  to  waive  it  completely. 
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However,  if  the  punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  teacher  the 
pupil  must  request  him  to  conduct  himself  through  it  in  a 
commendable  manner. 

This  reciprocity  of  relations  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil  seems  to  extend  to  many  spheres  of  monastic  life  besides 
the  furtherance  of  spiritual  well-being.  The  Khandhakas 
describe  in  great  detail  the  services  which  a pupil  should  render 
to  his  teacher.1  In  the  day  to  day  life  of  the  monastic  community 
a pupil  is  expected  to  attend  to  the  physical  needs  of  his 
teacher.  He  shall  commence  his  duties  at  daybreak  by 
providing  water  and  other  requisites  for  the  teacher  to  wash  his 
face.  He  shall  then  prepare  a seat  for  him  and  shall  attend  on 
him  while  he  is  at  his  meals.  He  shall  also  take  good  care  of  the 
teacher's  possessions  such  as  the  bowl  and  the  robe.  He  shall 
keep  the  teacher's  place  of  residence  in  perfect  order,  taking 
good  care  of  its  belongings.  In  cases  of  illness,  he  shall  attend 
on  him  all  his  life  looking  forward  to  his  recovery.  The  teacher, 
in  turn,  has  many  duties  which  he  shall  fulfil  towards  his  pupil.2 
He  shall  see  that  his  pupil  comes  to  possess  such  necessaries 
like  the  bowl  and  the  robe.  Further  to  this,  if  the  pupil  happens 


1 Ibid.  1 ,44f. 

2 lbid.50f. 
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to  be  indisposed,  there  devolves  also  on  the  teacher  the 
additional  duty  of  attending  to  all  his  physical  needs  such  as 
were  described  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  a pupil  towards  his 
teacher. 

The  relationship  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  thus  seen  to  be 
established  on  a basis  of  mutual  respect  and  consideration. 
From  the  very  inception  of  monastic  community  life  such 
safeguards  were  provided  in  order  that  the  machinery  for  its 
administration  may  not  get  out  of  control  or  breakdown  under 
the  strain  of  abuse  or  corruption.  The  first  signs  of  the  necessity 
to  restrict  the  number  of  pupils  under  a single  teacher  appears 
with  the  incident  of  the  two  noviciate  pupils  of  the  venerable 
Upanada  who  abused  each  other.1  In  those  early  days  of  the 
Sasana  when  the  monastic  community  was  evolving  itself  into 
shape  as  a respected  institution  we  are  not  surprised  that  the 
first  prompt  action  taken  against  the  possibility  of  such  an 
incident  was  the  ban  that  was  imposed  that  no  teacher  should 
keep  more  than  one  pupil  ( Na  bhikkhave  ekena  dve  samanera 
upatthapetabba.  Yo  upatthapeyya  apatti  dukkatassa.  Vin. 1 .79). 
The  disciplinary  machinery  of  the  Vinaya  was  used  to  enforce 


1 Ibid. 1.79 
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this  condition  as  is  clear  from  the  imposition  of  a Dukkata 
offence  on  one  who  fails  to  respect  it.  However,  the  spirit 
underlying  this  was  the  consideration  that  a teacher  should 
have  proper  control  over  his  pupils  and  should  be  able  to  direct 
their  lives  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  drift  away  from  the  path  of 
the  holy  life.  Consequently  we  find  the  first  restriction  modified 
soon  afterwards  and  a teacher  is  allowed  to  have  as  many 
pupils  as  he  could  guide  and  instruct  (...  yavatake  va  pana 
ussahati  ovaditum  anusasitum  tavatake  upatthapetum. 
Vin.  1 .83). 

In  executing  the  proper  responsibility  towards  the  pupils  a 
teacher  is  empowered  to  make  use  of  certain  disciplinary 
measures  whenever  the  need  arises.  Having  specified  as  to 
what  should  be  the  proper  mode  of  conduct  of  a pupil  towards 
his  teacher,  the  Vinaya  proceeds  to  ensure  that  this  order  is  not 
violated  except  under  the  pain  of  punishment.  A teacher  is 
given  the  right  to  turn  away  a pupil  who  does  not  conform  to  this 
pattern  of  conduct.1  But  it  is  also  left  possible  for  the  pupil  to 
tender  an  apology  to  his  teacher  and  be  pardoned  by  him  for 
any  of  his  transgressions.  Likewise  young  noviciate  monks  who 


1 Vin. 1.54 
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show  no  respect  or  courtesy  to  the  senior  members  of  the 
community  are  also  liable  to  be  subject  to  punishment.1  The 
freedom  of  movement  of  such  miscreants  may  be  curtailed  and 
certain  restrictions  may  be  imposed  on  them.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  extra  safeguards  the  Vinaya  provides 
against  possible  abuse  of  power  by  those  who  are  placed  in 
positions  of  trust  to  regulate  the  lives  of  the  juniors.  Several 
interesting  examples  may  be  cited.  No  teacher  shall  refuse  to 
forgive  his  pupil  whom  he  has  turned  away  if  he  comes  back  to 
him  with  a sincere  apology.  The  law  shall  also  not  be  abused  to 
turn  away  a really  good  pupil.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  made 
incumbent  on  the  teacher  to  turn  away  without  discrimination 
every  pupil  who  violates  the  accepted  pattern  of  conduct 
(, asammavattanto ).  Any  teacher  who  disregards  these 
considerations  shall  be  himself  guilty  of  a Dukkata  offence.2 

Despite  all  these  attempts  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the 
monastic  community,  we  discover  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Vinaya  Pitka  itself  rebellious  and  disruptive  forces  at  work  within 
the  Sasana.  These  miscreants  are  generally  associated  with 
the  'band  of  six’  or  Chabbaggiya  Bhikkhus.  These  Chabbaggiya 


1 Ibid. 84 

2 lbid.54f. 
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Bhikkhus  and  their  followers  attempt  to  wreck  the  machinery 
which  is  set  up  fot  the  maintenance  of  monastic  discipline.  In 
the  introduction  to  Pacittiya  63  we  discover  them  challenging 
the  validity  of  ecclesiastical  acts  which  have  been  correctly 
performed  by  the  Sarigha.1  At  Pacittiya  76  they  make  false 
accusations  against  innocent  Bhikkhus.2  The  most 
reprehensible  example  of  such  behaviour  is  the  conduct  of 
Mettiyabhummajaka  Bhikkhus  who  falsely  accuse  the  venerable 
Dabbamallaputta  of  a Parajika  offence.3  These  miscreant 
monks  are  seen  over  and  over  again  attempting  to  bring  chaos 
and  bitterness  into  the  life  in  the  monastic  community.4 
Prompted  by  his  personal  animosity  against  the  Buddha, 
Devadatta  too,  appears  to  have  taken  a leading  part  in  such 
activity.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  promulgation  of 
Sarighadisesa  10  clearly  illustrate  the  subtle  move  by 
Devadatta  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  Buddhist  Sarigha.5  This 
tendency  assumed  dangerous  proportions  when  such  a move 


1 Vin.IV.126 

2 Ibid. 147 

3 See  Sarigh.  9:  Vin.lll.166f. 

4 See  Pac.79,  80:  Vin.IV.151f. 

5 Vin.lll.171f. 
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was  either  led  by  a body  of  people  which  was  large  enough  to 
canvass  opinion  in  its  favour  or  was  pioneered  by  one  who  by 
his  power  or  popularity  was  able  to  influence  a considerable 
section  of  the  community  and  the  public.  When  Devadatta  stood 
condemned  for  his  attempts  to  disrupt  the  unity  of  the  Sarigha, 
Kokalika  attempted  to  convert  a group  in  support  of  Devadatta.1 
This  schismatic  tendency  is  seen  to  have  been  widely  prevalent 
even  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Sasana.  Linder  the  history  of  the 
Tajjaniya-kamma  it  is  recorded  that  the  followers  of 
Pandukalohitaka  Bhikkhus  went  around  inciting  groups  of 
monks  to  fight  others.2  Similar  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
Chabbaggiya  Bhikkhus  isseen  in  Pacittiya  3 where  they  are 
seen  indulging  in  tale-bearing  with  a view  to  creatig  dissensions 
in  the  Sarigha.3  On  the  other  hand,  Assajipunabbasuka 
Bhikkhus  of  KTtagiri  who  became  very  popular  among  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  were  able  to  mislead  them 
completely  as  to  what  constituted  the  proper  form  of  monastic 
behaviour.  The  unwarranted  friendship  and  familiarity  of  these 
Bhikkhus  had  won  for  them  such  confidence  with  the  lay  people 


1 Ibid. 175 

2 Vin.ll.1f. 

3 Vin.IV.12 
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that  they  refused  to  regard  as  acceptable  even  the  more 
restrained  and  dignified  behaviour  of  any  other  monk.1  Thus 
these  groups  of  miscreant  monks  were  fast  establishing 
themselves  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  Buddhist  Sarigha. 
The  danger  of  this  was  soon  realised  and  the  Buddha  hastens 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  leading  disciples  like  Sariputta  and 
Moggallana  to  eradicate  such  vicious  elements.  It  is  already 
evident  that  they  had  become  considerably  powerful  and  were 
even  capable  of  physical  violence.  Sariputta  and  Moggalana 
make  mention  of  this  to  the  Buddha  who  then  suggests  that 
they  should  go  reinforced  with  large  numbers  to  deal  with  these 
miscreant  monks.2  In  carrying  out  disciplinary  action  against 
them,  the  Buddha  tells  Sariputta  and  Moggallana  that  they  are 
only  exercising  their  authority  as  leaders  in  the  Sasana 
( Gacchatha  tumhe  sariputta  kltagirim  gantva 
assajipunabbasukanam  bhikkhunam  kTtagirisma 

pabbajaniyakammam  karotha.  Tumhakam  ete 
saddhiviharino'tiV\v\.WAA\  111.182).  For  ever  afterwards  these 
two  dynamic  characters,  Sariputta  and  Moggallana,  served  as 
the  model  of  good  monastic  living.  The  Buddha  himself 


'Vin. III. 181 
Win. II. 14;  111.182 
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endorsed  this  view  and  held  that  every  good  disciple  should 
emulate  them  ( Saddho  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  evam  samma 
ayacamano  ayaceyya  tadiso  homi  yadisa 
sariputtamoggaiiana'ti.  Esa  bhikkhave  tula  etam  pamanam 
mama  savakanam  bhikkhunam  ya  didam  sariputta- 
moggallana'ti. A.  1 1 . 1 64) . 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Women  and  the  Religious  Order  of 
the  Buddha 

At  the  time  the  Buddha  set  up  his  Order  of  Bhikkhus,  there 
was  in  Indian  society  the  widespread  but  groundless  belief  that 
woman  is  inferior  to  man.  The  position  which  the  woman  lost 
under  the  dominance  of  the  Brahmanas  had  not  yet  been 
retrieved.  The  Brahmins  of  the  day  evidently  showed  little 
sympathy  for  her  sad  lot.  Altekar  describes  the  position  of 
woman  in  India  at  the  time  as  follow:  'The  prohibition  of 
upanayana  amounted  to  spiritual  disenfranchisement  of  women 
and  produced  a disastrous  effect  upon  their  general  position  in 
society.  It  reduced  them  to  the  status  of  □Sudras  ...  What, 
however,  did  infinite  harm  to  women  was  the  theory  that  they 
were  ineligible  for  them  (Vedic  sacrifices)  because  they  were  of 
the  status  of  the  Sudras.  Henceforward  they  began  to  be 
bracketed  with  Sudras  and  other  backward  classes  in  society. 
This  we  find  to  be  the  case  even  in  the  Bhagavadglta  (IX.32).'1 
In  the  Manusmrti  we  witness  the  cruel  infliction  of  domestic 

1 Altekar,  A.S.,  The  Position  of  Women  in  Hindu  Civilization,  p.204-5 
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subservience  on  woman.  The  road  to  heaven  is  barred  to  her 
and  there  is  hard  bargaining  with  her  for  the  offer  of  an 
alternative  route.  Matrimony  and  obedience  to  the  husband  are 
the  only  means  whereby  a woman  can  hope  to  reach  heaven. 

Nasti  strlnam  prthag  yajno  na  vratam  napyuposatham 
patim  susrusate  yena  tena  svarge  mahlyate.  Manu. 
V.153 

'Women  have  no  sacrifices  of  their  own  to  perform  nor 
religious  rites  or  observances 

to  follow.  Obedience  to  the  husband  alone  would  exalt 
the  woman  in  heaven.' 

This  hostile  attitude  to  woman  both  in  religion  and  in  society 
was  repeatedly  criticised  and  challenged  by  the  Buddha  on 
numerous  occasions.  In  the  Kosala  Samyutta,  the  Buddha 
contradicts  the  belief  that  the  birth  of  a daughter  was  not  as 
much  a cause  of  joy  as  that  of  a son,  a belief  which  the  ritualism 
of  the  Brahmanas  had  contributed  to  strengthen.  The  Buddha 
pointed  out  clearly  that  woman  had  a dignified  and  an  importnt 
part  to  play  in  society,  and  he  defined  it  with  great  insight,  fitting 
her  harmoniously  into  the  social  fabric.  She  is  a lovable 
member  of  the  household,  held  in  place  by  numerous 
relationships,  and  respected  above  all,  as  the  mother  of  worthy 
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sons.  The  sex  did  not  matter,  he  argued,  and  added  that  in 

character  and  in  her  role  in  society,  she  may  even  rival  men. 

Itthl  ’pi  hi  ekacciyd  seyyd  posd  janadhipa 
nicdhd  vini  silavad  sassudeva  patibbata. 

Tassa  yo  jayati  poso  suro  hoti  disampati 
evam  subhagiyci  putto  raj  jam  ’pi  anusasati. 

S.  1 .86 

A woman  child,  O lord  of  men,  may  prove 
Even  a better  offspring  than  a male. 

For  she  may  grow  up  wise  and  virtuous, 

He  husband's  mother  rev'rencing,  true  wife. 

The  boy  that  she  may  bear  may  do  great  deeds, 

And  rule  great  realms,  yea,  such  a son 
Of  noble  wife  becomes  his  country's  guide. 

Kindred  Sayings,  I. p.111 

But  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  scholars  who  have  missed  this 
singular  virtue  of  Buddhism.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  say 
that  the  Budha  did  not  devote  much  attention  to  the  duties  and 
ideals  of  laywomen  or  that  he  showed  indifference  to  or 
contempt  of  women.  Speaking  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism, 
Altekar  unjustly  says:  'Both  these  were  ascetic  religions,  and 
they  have  not  devoted  much  attention  to  the  duties  and  ideals 
of  lay  women.  The  founders  and  leaders  of  both  these 
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movements  showed  the  indifference  to,  or  contempt  of  women, 
which  is  almost  universal  among  the  advocates  of  the  ascetic 
ideal.'1 

The  instances  are  numerous  where  the  Buddha  defines  and 
describes  the  duties  of  woman  in  society.2  Further,  the  Buddha 
recognises  the  fact  that  these  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  her 
life.  It  is  not  with  a view  to  limiting  their  life  solely  to  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  household  that  the  Buddha  laid  down  a code  of 
good  living  for  women,  but  to  serve  as  a complement  to  the 
good  life  already  enjoined  in  his  religion  to  all  his  followers 
irrespective  of  their  sex.  A host  of  these  considerations  as  they 
are  addressed  to  women  are  grouped  together  in  the  Samyutta 
Nikaya  in  a chapter  solely  devoted  to  them.3  A good  lay  woman 
endowed  with  religious  devotion,  moral  virtue  and  liberality  as 
well  as  wisdom  and  learning,  makes  a success  of  her  life  in  this 
world.  For  it  is  said: 


1 Altekar,  A.S.,  op.cit.  p.208 

2 A.IV.265f. 

3 S.IV.328f. 
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Saddhaya  silena  ca  y 7 d/m  vaddhati 
pattaya  cagena  sutena  c ’ ubhayam 
sa  tddisi  si  la  vati  updsika 
adiyati  saram  idh  ’era  attano  ’ti. 

S. IV. 250 

'Such  a virtuous  lady  who  possesses  religious  devotion, 
cultivates  virtue,  is  endowed  with  wisdom  and  learning 
and  is  given  to  charity  makes  a success  of  her  life  in  this 
very  existence.' 

Her  virtuous  character  gives  to  her  life  in  the  household 
poise  and  dignity  (Pancahi  bhikkhave  dhammehi  samannagato 
matugamo  visarado  agaram  ajjhavasati.  Katamehi  pancahi. 
Panatipata  pativirato  ca  hoti 

sauramerayamajjapamadatthana  pativirato  ca  hoti.  S.IV.250). 
The  following  are  also  given  as  virtues  by  means  of  which  she 
can  make  her  life  fruitful,  both  here  and  hereafter:  Saddho 
(religious  devotion),  hirima  ottapl  (sense  of  shame  and  fear), 
akkodhano  anupanahT  (not  given  to  anger),  anissukl  (not 
jealous),  amaccharl  (not  niggardly),  anaticarl  (chaste  in 
behaviour),  sllava  (virtuous),  bahussuto  (learned),  araddhaviriyo 
(zealous),  upatthitassatl  (mentally  alert),  panhava  (wise)1.  We 


1 Ibid. 243-44 
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notice  that  all  these  virtues  enumerated  so  far  are  within  the 
reach  of  a woman  living  in  the  household.  She  is  not  rooted  out 
of  her  domestic  setting.  The  good  and  successful  life  of  the 
laywoman,  as  much  as  of  the  layman,  seems  to  have  loomed 
large  in  the  ethics  of  Buddhism.  In  the  Ariguttara  Nikaya  two 
sets  of  virtues  are  given  whereby  a woman  is  said  to  strive  for 
success  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  other:  idhalokavijaya  and 
paralokavijaya  (Catuhi  kho  visakha  dhammehi  samannagato 
matugamo  idhalokavijayaya  patipanno  hoti  ayam  sa  loko 
araddho  hoti.  Katamehi  catuhi.  Idha  visakha  matugamo 
susamvihitakammanto  hoti  sarigahitaparijano  bhattu  manapam 
carati  sambhatam  anurakkhati  ...  Catuhi  kho  visakha  dhammehi 
samannagato  matugamo  paralokavijayaya  patipanno  hoti 
parassa  loko  araddho  hoti.  Katamehi  catuhi.  Idha  visakha 
matugamo  saddhasampanno  hoti  sllasampanno  hoti 
cagasampanno  hot  pahnasampanno  hoti.  A.IV.269f.). 

It  is  also  worth  noting  here  that  the  Buddha  accepts  the 
reality  and  significance  of  the  institution  of  marriage  for  woman. 
But  unlike  in  Hindu  society,  it  was  not  the  only  means  for  the 
social  elevation  of  woman.  In  Hinduism,  a woman  is  supposed 
to  become  a dvija , a truly  initiated  member  of  the  religion  and 
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the  society,  only  after  her  marriage.1  The  virtues  referred  to  in 
the  Ariguttara  Nikaya2  are  household  duties  of  a woman  as  wife 
which  lead  to  domestic  peace  and  concord.  They  are  also 
calculated  to  keep  the  family  administration  in  gear  and  secure 
for  the  family  economic  stability.  This  significant  part  which  she 
is  called  upon  to  play  is  meticulously  defined  and  it  reveals 
neither  indifference  to  nor  contempt  of  women  on  the  part  of  the 
Buddha.  The  good  laywoman  has  also  her  duties  for  the 
development  of  her  religious  life.  It  is  a course  of  graduated 
training  which  does  not  conflict  with  her  household  life.  It  is,  in 
fact,  smoothly  woven  into  it.  Religious  devotion  ( saddha ),  moral 
virtue  (s/7a),  and  a generous  disposition  ( caga ),  for  instance, 
form  part  of  it.  This  healthy  combination  of  social  and  religious 
virtues  of  woman  is  further  witnessed  in  the  Ariguttara  Nikaya 
where  it  is  said  that  the  following  eight  virtues  pave  the  way  for 
her  to  proceed  to  heaven: 

S usam  vihitakammantci  sahgahitaparijjana 
bhattu  mancipam  carati  sambhatamanurakkhati. 

Saddha  silena  samp  anna  vadatlu  vitamaccham 
niccam  maggam  visodheti  sotthanam  sampardyikam. 

Iccete  atthadhamma  ca  yassa  vijjati  nariya 


1 Prabhu,  Hindu  Social  Orgnisation,  p.284 

2 A.IV.269f. 
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tarn  pi  silavatirn  ahu  dhammatthaljl  saccavddinim. 

Solasdkdrasampanna  atthangasusamdgata 

tadisi  silavafi  upcisika  upapajjati  devalokam  mandpam. 

A.IV.271 
They  are: 

1 . organises  the  work  of  the  household  with 
efficiency, 

2.  treats  her  servants  with  concern, 

3.  strives  to  please  her  husband, 

4.  takes  good  care  of  what  he  earns, 

5.  possesses  religious  devotion, 

6.  is  virtuous  in  conduct, 

7.  is  kind, 

8.  is  liberal. 

The  first  four  items  of  this  list  are  identical  with  the  first  four 
of  the  five  good  qualities  ascribed  to  the  virtuous  wife  in  the 
Sirigalovada  Sutta,  the  fifth  being  general  efficiency  ( dakkhi) 
and  enterprise  {ana/asa  sabbakiccesu)  - D. III. p. 190 

It  was  also  held  in  Indian  belief  that  woman  was  intellectually 
inferior  to  man  and  therefore  had  no  capacity  to  reach  higher 
spiritual  attainments.  This  idea  clearly  echoes  in  the  Samyutta 
Nikaya  where  Mara,  as  the  personification  of  the  forces  of  evil, 
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strives  in  vain  to  dissuade  a Bhikkhuni  [Then  Soma]  from  her 
religious  endeavours. 

Yam  tam  isihi pattabbam  thanam  durabhisambhavam 
na  tam  dvangulapattciya  sakka  pappotum  itthiya.  S.  /.  129 

'No  woman,  with  the  two-finger-wisdom  which  is  hers, 
could  ever  hope  to  reach  those  heights  which  are 
attained  only  by  the  sages.’ 

These  words  of  Mara  are  undoubtedly  resonant  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  day  and  the  Buddha  was  vehement  in  contradicting  them. 
Bhikkhuni  Soma  to  whom  Mara  addressed  these  words 
answered.  Illustrating  the  Buddhist  attitude  to  the  spiritual 
potentialities  of  woman,  she  said: 

Itthibhavo  no  kim  kayira  cittamhi  susamahite 
nanamhi  vattamanamhi  samma  d ham  mam  vipassato. 
S.l.  129 

'When  one’s  mind  is  well  concentrated  and  wisdom 
never  fails  does  the  fact  of  being  a woman  make  any 
difference  ?’ 

However,  there  is  evidence  that  this  age-old  scepticism 
about  the  spiritual  potentialities  of  woman  died  hard.  Even  in 
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the  face  of  success  achieved  by  Bhikkhunis  in  Buddhism,  a 
groundless  belief  seems  to  have  prevailed  which  distrusted  the 
capacity  of  woman  for  spiritual  perfection.  On  the  eve  of  her 
final  passing  away,  when  Mahapajapati  Gotami  visits  the 
Buddha  to  bid  him  farewell,  he  calls  upon  her  to  give  proof  of 
the  religious  attainments  of  the  Bhikkhunis  in  order  to  convince 
the  disbelieving  sceptics. 

Thin  am  dhammabhisamaye  ye  bat  a vimatim  gata 
tesam  ditthipahanattham  iddhim  dassehi  gotami. 

Ap.  I 1.535 

'O  Gotami,  perform  a miracle  in  order  to  dispel  the 
wrong  views  of  those  foolish  men  who  are  in  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  spiritual  potentialities  of  woman.' 

Buddhism,  with  its  characteristic  note  of  realism,  also 
recognises  the  inherent  qualities  of  woman  which  make  her 
attractive  to  the  opposite  sex.  Nothing  else  in  the  world,  it  is 
said,  can  delight  and  cheer  a man  so  much  as  a woman.  In  her, 
one  would  find  all  the  fivefold  pleasures  of  the  senses.  The 
world  of  pleasure  exists  in  her. 
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Pahcakamaguna  ete  itthirupasmim  dissare 
rupa  sadda  rasa  gandha  photthabba  ca  manorama. 

A.  I I 1.69 

'All  these  five-fold  pleasures  of  the  senses  which  gratify 
the  mind  are  centered  in  the  feminine  form.’ 

The  power  which  the  woman  derives  through  this  may,  at  the 
same  time,  extend  so  far  as  to  make  man  throw  all  reason  to 
the  winds  and  be  a pawn  in  her  hand,  under  the  influence  of  her 
charm.  Thus,  it  is  even  possible  that  a mother  may  err  in 
relation  to  her  son  or  vice  versa:  Kin  nu  so  bhikkhave 
moghapuriso  mahhati  na  mata  putte  sarajjati  pOtto  va  pana 
matarTti.1  The  Ariguttara  is  equally  emphatic  when  it  says: 
Naharn  bhikkhave  ah  harp  ekarupam'pi  samanupassami  evam 
rajanTyam  evam  kamanTyam  evam  madanTyam  evam 
bandhamyam  evm  mucchamyam  evam  antarayakaram 
anuttarassa  yogakkhemassa  adhigamaya  yatha  y'idam 
bhikkhave  itthirupam.  ItthirOpe  bhikkhave  satta  ratta  giddha 


1 i.e.,  'What,  0 monks,  does  that  foolish  man  think  that  a mother  would 
not  feel  lustfully  attached  to  her  son  or  the  son  to  his  mother.'  See 
Gradual  Sayings,  III. p. 55  for  a different  translation  of  this  passage 
which  we  consider  to  be  incorrect. 
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gadhita  mucchita  ajjhopanna  te  dfgharattam  socanti 
itthirupavasanuga...  A. 111.68.  Therefore  a man  might  say  without 
exaggeration  that  woman  is  a trap  laid  out  on  all  sides  by  Mara 
{yam  hi  tarn  bhikkhave  samma  vadamano  vadeyya 
samantapasa'ti  matugamam  y'eva  samma  vadamano  vadeyya 
samantapaso  marassa'ti.  A. III. 68).  These  observations  are 
made,  however,  not  as  a stricture  on  their  character  but  as  a 
warning  to  the  men,  who  in  seeking  their  company,  might  err  on 
the  side  of  excess.  It  is  true  that  at  times  they  tend  to  be 
overstressed,  but  obviously  with  no  malice  to  women.  There  is 
pointed  reference  to  the  unguarded  nature  of  the  man  who  falls 
a prey  to  these  feminine  charms. 

Mutthassatim  ta  band  hand  pekkhitena  mhitena  ca 
atho'pi  dunnivatthena  mahjuna  bhanitena  ca 
n'eso  jano  sv as  ad  do  a pi  ugghatito  mato. 

A. III. 69 

'Women  ensnare  a man  of  heedless  mind  with  their 
glances  and  smiles  or  with  artful  grooming  (dunnivattha) 
and  pleasing  words.  Women  are  such  that  one  cannot 
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approach  them  in  safety  even  though  they  may  be 
stricken  and  dead. 11 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  Budhism  to 
brand  woman  as  a source  of  corruption  for  man.  Note  the  words 
'a  man  of  heedless  mind’  in  the  above  quotation.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  contrast  here  the  words  of  Manu  who  says:  'It  is 
the  nature  of  woman  to  seduce  men  in  this  world’  ( Svabhava 
eva  narfnam  naranam  iha  dusanam  - Manu. II. 21 3).  The  Jains 
too,  inspite  of  their  admission  of  women  into  their  Monastic 
Order,  do  not  seem  to  have  differed  very  much  from  the 
Brahmins  in  their  attitude  towards  women.  The  Acarariga  Sutra, 
in  the  course  of  a religious  admonition  known  as  the  Pillow  of 
Righteousness,  makes  the  following  comment  which 
stigmatises  woman  completely:  'He  to  whom  women  were 
known  as  the  causes  of  all  sinful  acts,  he  saw  (the  true  state  of 
the  world).’1 2  The  position  of  woman  in  Jainism  is  summed  up  as 
follows:  "Right  in  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Canon  woman  is 
looked  upon  as  something  evil  that  enticed  innocent  males  into 
a snare  of  misery.  They  are  described  as  ’the  greatest 


1 See  Gradual  Sayings,  lll.p.57 

2 Jaina  Sutras  I [SBE.XXII],  p.81 
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temptation',  'the  causes  of  all  sinful  acts’,  'the  slough',  'demons' 
etc.  Their  bad  qualities  are  described  in  exaggerated  terms. 
Their  passions  are  said  to  destroy  the  celibacy  of  monks  'like  a 
pot  filled  with  lac  near  fire’." 1 

In  Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  caution  which  men  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  in  their  dealings  with  the  opposite  sex 
springs  solely  from  the  Buddhist  attitude  to  kama  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses.  Kama  are  described  in  Buddhism  as 
leading  to  grief  and  turbulence.  Kama  thwart  the  path  to 
transcendental  happiness.  This  attitude  is  eloquently  manifest 
in  the  counsel  given  to  Arittha  in  the  AlagaddGpama  Sutta.2 

Of  this  vast  field  of  sense  experience,  sex  is  only  a segmant 
but  it  is  admittedly  one  with  irresistible  appeal  and  thus  required 
a special  word  of  warning,  particularly  to  those  who  are  keen  on 
the  pursuit  of  mental  equipoise.  The  Buddha  says  that  if  it  were 
left  unbridled,  it  would,  in  expressing  itself,  shatter  all  bounds  of 
propriety  ( Kin  nu  so  bhikkhave  moghapuriso  mannati  na  mata 
putte  sarajjati putto  va pana  matarTti.  A. III. 68).  Hence  the  desire 
to  lead  a chaste  and  moral  life,  eschewing,  even  completely, 


1 Deo,  S.B.,  History  of  Jaina  Monachism,  p.493.  See  supra  p.38 

2 M. 1.130 
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the  gratification  of  sex  desires,  can  as  much  be  the  aspiration  of 
a woman  as  of  a man.  Besides  this  philosophic  attitude  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  in  which  the  woman  admittedly  plays  a 
dominant  part,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  Buddhism  which 
looks  upon  sex  or  woman  as  being  corrupt  in  themselves. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the  philosophy  of  early  Buddhism 
had  no  reservations  whatsoever  regarding  the  spiritual 
emancipation  of  woman.  In  the  ocean  of  samsara  her  chances 
swimming  across  to  the  further  shore  were  as  good  as  those  of 
man.  Emancipation  of  the  mind  through  perfecton  of  wisdom 
which  is  referred  to  as  cetovimutti pannavimutti  was  the  goal  of 
religious  life  and  for  this  the  way  which  had  proved  most 
effective  was  the  life  of  renunciation.  The  woman  was  as  much 
encumbered  by  household  life  as  man  and  in  her  spiritual 
earnestness  she  would  have  equally  well  echoed  the  words  of 
the  man  who  chooses  renunciation.  She  would  say  with  him 
that  the  household  life  is  full  of  impediments  and  contrast  it  with 
the  life  of  pabbajja  ( Sambadho  gharavaso  rajopatho  abbhokaso 
pabbajja.  M.1.179). 
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But  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Pali  texts,1  the 
admission  of  women  into  the  life  of  pabbajja  in  Buddhism  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  effected  with  as  much  ease  as  one 
would  expect.  According  to  these,  the  Buddha  appears  to  have 
shown  some  reluctance  to  admit  women  into  the  Order.  When 
Mahapajapati  Gotami  requested  the  Buddha  to  consent  to  the 
entry  of  women  into  his  Order  he  is  said  to  have  put  her  off 
three  times,  saying:  'Do  not  be  interested  O,  Gotami,  about  the 
entry  of  women  into  my  Order.’2  This  does  seem  to  imply  that 
the  presence  of  women  in  the  monastic  institution  of 
brahmacariya  was  considered,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  be 
detrimental  to  its  well-  being.  In  an  atmosphere  where  women 
were  considered  a danger  to  spiritual  life,  their  presence  in  the 
inner  circle  of  religious  life  as  members  of  the  monastic 
community  would  have  naturally  called  for  serious  comment. 
However,  there  is  evedence  that  Jainism  had  already  broken 
through  this  barrier  against  women.  But  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Jaina  monastic  community,  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
orders  of  monks  and  nuns,  as  well  as  of  nuns  and  laymen, 


1 A.IV.274;  Vin. 11.253 

2 Ibid.  The  other  schools  of  Buddhism  too,  besides  the  Theravadins, 
do  not  appear  to  have  challenged  the  historicity  of  this  incident. 
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could  not  apparently  have  been  very  heartening  to  the  Buddha. 
Speaking  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  MahavTra  with  the 
addition  of  the  fifth  vow  of  chastity  to  the  earlier  cauyama 
samvara  of  Parsva,  Jacobi  says,  'The  argumentation  in  the  text 
presupposes  a decay  of  morals  of  the  monastic  order  to  have 
occurred  between  Parsva  and  MahavTra  ...  ,.1  There  is  also 
evidence  from  another  quarter  of  the  promiscuity  in  the 
behaviour  of  male  and  female  mendicants  in  the  Buddha's  day. 
The  Buddha  takes  note  of  this  in  the  Culladhammasamadana 
Sutta  where  he  speaks  of  Samanas  and  Brahmanas  who 
repudiating  the  view  that  sensual  pleasures  are  detrimental  to 
spiritual  progress,  mingle  freely  with  female  mendicants, 
vociferuously  enjoying  their  company.  They  are  reported  as 
saying  - 

'Whatever  can  be  the  basis  for  pleading  for  the 
renunciation  of  sensual  pleasures?  What  future 
calamity  can  lie  in  wait  for  us?  Blissful  indeed  is  the 
contact  of  the  soft  and  tender  hands  of  these  young 
female  mendicants.’2 


1 Jaina  Sutras  II.  [SBE.XLV],  122. n. 3 

2 M. 1.305 
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However,  the  Buddha  concedes  to  Ananda  that  women, 
having  taken  to  the  life  of  pabbajja  in  Buddhism,  are  capable  of 
attaining  the  higher  fruits  of  religious  life  as  far  as  Arahantship 
(i Bhabbo  Ananda  matugamo  tathagatappavedite 

dhammavinaye  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajitva 
sotapattipha/am'pi  sakadagamiphalam'pi  anagamipha/am'pi 
arahattaphalam'pi  sacchikatun'ti.  A.IV.276;  Vin.ll.254).  The 
considerations  which  seem  to  have  weighed  heavy  in  the  mind 
of  the  Buddha  regarding  the  admission  of  women  into  the  Order 
are  concerned  more  with  the  wider  problem  of  the  monastic 
organization  as  a whole.  He  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
most  averse  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  personal  liberty  of 
woman.  But  in  the  interests  of  the  collective  good  of  the 
institution  of  brahmacariya,  which  was  the  core  of  the  religion, 
women  had  to  make  certain  sacrifices,  surrendering  at  times 
even  what  might  appear  to  have  been  their  legitimate  rights, 
This  is  evident  from  the  eight  conditions  ( attha-garudhammd) 
under  which  the  Buddha  granted  them  permission  to  enter  the 
Order. 

1.  A nun  who  has  been  ordained  (even)  for  a century  must 
greet  respectfully,  rise  up  from  her  seat,  salute  with 
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joined  palms,  do  proper  homage  to  a monk  ordained  but 
that  day. 

2.  A nun  must  not  spend  the  rains  in  a residence  where 
there  is  no  monk.  (See  BhikkhunT  Pac.56:  Vin. I V.31 3). 

3.  Every  half-month  a nun  should  desire  two  things  from 
the  Order  of  monks:  the  asking  (as  to  the  date)  of  the 
Observance  day,  and  the  coming  for  the  exhortation. 
(See  BhikkhunT  Pac.59:  Ibid. 315) 

4.  After  the  rains  a nun  must  invite'  before  both  Orders  in 
respect  of  three  matters:  what  was  seen,  what  was 
heard,  what  was  suspected.  (See  BhikkhunT  Pac.57: 

I bid. 314) 

5.  A nun,  offending  against  an  important  rule,  must  undergo 
Manatta  (discipline)  for  half  a month  before  both  Orders. 

6.  When,  as  a probationer,  she  has  trained  in  the  six  rules 

[chasu  dhammesu.  Note  that  the  reference,  in  our 
opinion,  is  not  to  sikkhapada  ] for  two  years,  she  should 
seek  ordination  from  both  Orders. 

7.  A monk  must  not  be  abused  or  reviled  in  any  way  by  a 
nun. 
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8.  From  today  admonition  of  monks  by  nuns  is  forbidden, 
admonition  of  nuns  by  monks  is  not  forbidden. 

Book  of  the  Discipline. V.354-55 

The  insistence  on  these  attha-garudhamma  is  the  most  vital 
issue,  much  more  than  the  delayed  consent  of  the  Buddha,  in 
the  founding  of  the  BhikkhunT  Sasana.  The  delay,  it  may  in  fact 
be  argued,  would  have  proved  useful  to  emphasise  the 
conditions  which  he  was  going  to  lay  down.  It  is  these 
conditions  alone  which  gave  the  women  access  to  the  monastic 
life  in  Buddhism  ( Sace  ananda  mahapajapati  gotamT 
atthagarudhamme  patiganhati  sa'va  'ssa  hotu  upasampada. 
Vin. 11.255).  The  Dharmagupta  Vinaya  in  the  Chinese  version 
compares  them  to  a bridge  over  a great  river  by  means  of  which 
one  is  enabled  to  cross  over  to  the  further  bank.1  These 
garudhamma  are  observances  which  pertain  to  monastic 
propriety  and  procedure  in  the  Order  of  Bhikkhunis  in  relation  to 
the  Bhikkhus.  The  women  are  not  to  violate  these  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  monastic  community.  In  the  establishment  of 
the  BhikkhunT  Sasana,  these  conditions  seem  to  have  engaged 
greater  attention  than  even  the  formulation  of  the  code  of  moral 


1 Taisho  Vol. 22. p.923  B 
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precepts,  which  incidentally  is  not  even  mentioned  at  this  stage. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  maintaining  the  vigour  and  vitality  of 
the  Sarigha,  whether  of  the  Bhikkhus  or  of  the  Bhikkhunis,  the 
code  of  the  Patimokkha  played  a vital  part.  But  it  seems  to  be 
equally  true  to  say  that  in  bringing  the  newly  inaugurated 
BhikkhunT  Sarigha  in  to  a healthy  relationship  with  the  older 
institution  of  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha,  the  attha  garudhamma  were 
calculated  to  play  a greater  role.  They  take  no  note  of  moral 
considerations.  A perfect  functioning  of  the  latter,  in  the  case  of 
the  Bhikkhunis  too,  was  apparently  taken  for  granted  at  this 
early  stage  of  their  Sasana.  That  a similar  state  of  affairs  did 
exist  even  in  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha  in  its  early  history  is  evident 
in  the  KakacOpama  Sutta.1 

On  a closer  examination  of  the  attha  garudhamma  we  are 
led  to  make  the  following  observations.  According  to  these  the 
Bhikkhu  Sarigha  is  looked  upon  as  the  more  mature  and 
respnsible  body,  evidently  on  account  of  its  seniority,  which  is 
capable  of  leading  the  way  for  the  BhikkhunT  Sarigha.  This  is 
clearly  evident  from  the  garudhamma  2 and  3. 2 The  Bhikkhunis 
are  expected  to  recognise  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Order 


1 M. 1.124 

2 Vin.ll.255 
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of  Bhikkhus.  At  least  at  the  outset,  the  Bhikkhunis  had  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  Bhikkhus  in  such  vital  monastic  rituals  like 
the  patimokkhuddesa  and  bhikkhunovada.  But  it  is  evident  that, 
as  circumstances  recessitated  and  experience  proved 
opportune,  the  Buddha  did  transfer  some  of  these  powers  to  the 
Bhikkhunis  themselves.1  However,  the  recognition  of  the 
leadership  of  the  monks  over  the  community  of  nuns  and  this 
position  of  the  Bhikkhus  in  loco  parentis  to  the  Bhikkhunis  seem 
to  have  continued  much  longer.  Even  when  the  authority  to 
recite  the  Patimokkha  by  themselves  was  finally  transferred  to 
the  Bhikkhunis,  the  Bhikkhus  were  still  left  with  the  right  to 
instruct  them  on  its  proper  performance  ( Anujanami  bhikkhave 
bhikkhOhi  bhikkhunmam  acikkhitum  evam  patimokkham 
uddiseyyatha'ti.  Vin.ll.259).  There  is  also  evidence  of  a similar 
reservation  of  power  in  the  transference  of  authority  to  the 
Bhikkhunis  to  impose  penalties  and  punishments  on  their  fellow 
members.  The  Bhikkhus  who  carried  out  these  acts  at  the 
outset  are  latterly  barred  from  doing  so  and  are  authorised  only 
to  explain  to  the  Bhikkhunis  the  proper  procedure.  ( Anujanami 
bhikkhave  bhikkhOhi  bhikkhunmam  acikkhitum  evam  kammam 
kareyyatha'ti.  Vin.  1 1 .260). 


1 Ibid. 259 
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In  the  matter  of  bhikkhunovada  too,  it  was  a Bhikkhu  who 
was  appointed  to  remind  the  Bhikkhunis  regularly  of  the  proper 
observance  of  the  attha  garudhamma.1  Thus  on  account  of  this 
complete  dependence  of  a Bhikkhuni  on  the  leadership  of  a 
Bhikkhu,  the  second  of  these  eight  garudhamma  forbade  the 
Bhikkhunis  from  going  into  residence  for  the  rains-retreat  in  a 
place  where  there  were  no  Bhikkhus.  The  third  garudhamma 
too,  implies  the  reliance  of  the  Bhikkhunis  on  the  Order  of 
Bhikkhus  in  the  performance  of  the  two  functions  of 
uposathapucchaka  and  ovadupasahkamana.  Both  the  Bhikkhus 
and  the  Bhikkhunis  seem  to  have  been  vigilant  about  the  proper 
observance  of  these  functions  which  they  considered,  no  doubt, 
to  be  vital  for  the  healthy  progress  of  the  newly  established 
Order  of  nuns.  (i.  Bhikkhuniyo  ta  bhikkhuniyo  etadavocum 
kattha  ayyayo  vassam  vuttha  kacci  ovado  iddho  ahosTti.  N'atthi 
ayye  tattha  bhikkhO.  Kuto  ovado  iddho  bhavissatrti.  Ya  ta 
bhikkhuniyo  appiccha...vipacenti  katham  hi  nama  bhikkhuniyo 
abhikkhuke  a vase  vassam  vasissantTti.  Vin.IV.313.  ii.  Tena  kho 
pan  a samayena  bhikkhuniyo  uposatham'pi  na  pucchanti 
ova  dam 'pi  na  yacanti.  BhikkhuO  ujjhayanti  khTyanti  vipacenti 
katham  hi  nama  bhikkhuniyo  uposatham...  na  yacissantTti. 


1 Vin.  I V.51  f. 
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Ibid. 315).  At  the  first  sign  of  slackness  with  regard  to  these 
there  is  a storm  of  protests  and  we  notice  that  the  authorities 
take  immediate  action  to  remedy  it.  These  considerations  are 
brought  within  the  legal  framework  of  the  BhikkhunT  Sasana  and 
the  failure  to  observe  these  come  to  be  declared  punishable 
offences.1  In  other  words  they  become  part  of  the  BhikkhuniT 
Patimokkha.  In  the  study  of  the  sikkhapada  of  the  Bhikkhu 
Patimokkha  we  have  already  noted  this  interesting 
phenomenon  of  the  change  over  into  legal  statutes  of  what  was 
once  observed  as  honoured  conventions. 

The  garudhamma  4,  5 and  6 concern  themselves  with  some 
of  the  other  major  items  of  administration  in  the  Buddhist 
monastic  community,  viz.  i.  the  performance  of  the  pavarana  at 
the  end  of  the  rains-retreat,  ii.  the  imposition  of  necessary 
penalties  on  the  commission  of  a grave  offence,  and  iii.  the 
conferment  of  upasampada  or  higher  monastic  status.  As  far  as 
the  Bhikkhunis  are  concerned,  they  are  barred  under  these 
garudhamma  from  performing  any  of  these  acts  within  their  own 
Order  of  the  BhikkhunT  Sarigha.  These  acts  of  the  Bhikkhunis 
are  not  considered  valid  unless  they  are  carried  out  jointly 


1 Ibid. 313,  315.  See  Bhikkhum  Pacittiya  56,  59 
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together  with  the  monks.  However,  practical  considerations 
soon  necessitated  amendments  to  these  and  we  see  in  the 
revised  version  of  these  conditions  the  sanction  given  to  the 
Bhikkhunis  to  perform  these  acts,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
themselves.  Then  they  are  expected  to  bring  their  decisions 
before  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha  for  ratification.  The  following  is  the 
amended  procedure  for  the  conferment  of  upasampada  on  a 
Bhikkhuni  by  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha:  anujanami  bhikkhave  ekato 
upasampannaya  bhikkhunTsahghe  visuddhaya  bhikkhusahghe 
upasampadan'ti.  Vin.ll.27 1 , 274.  It  shows  that  the  candidate 
had  been  already  approved  by  the  Bhikkhuni  Sarigha.  The 
Bhikkhunis  were  also  allowed  to  perform  their  pavarana  in  two 
stages  before  the  two  assemblies,  first  among  themselves  and 
then  before  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha  {Anujanami  bhikkhave  ajjatana 
pavaretva  aparajju  bhikhusanghe  pavaretun'ti.  Ibid. 275). 

Thus,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Buddha  directed  the 
activities  of  the  Bhikkhunis  it  becomes  clear  that  he  did  realise 
that  as  the  Bhikkhunis  formed  a part  of  the  single  body  of  the 
Sarigha,  their  decisions  would  affect  not  only  themselves,  but 
also  the  rest  of  that  vast  organization.  Hence  the  Bhikkhus  were 
given  the  right  to  advise  and  assist  the  Bhikkhunis  in  their 
affairs,  and  thus  regulate  the  destinies  of  the  Sasana.  Public 
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opinion  must  have  played  a considerable  part  in  bringing 
Bhikkhunis  under  the  wing  of  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha.  At  any  rate, 
it  appears  to  have  been  considered  wise  to  have  all  the 
important  monastic  activities  of  the  Bhikkhunis  linked  up  with 
the  more  established  and  senior  group  of  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha. 
However,  when  and  wherever  this  advisory  role  had  to  be 
transferred  from  the  collective  organization  of  the  Bhikkhu 
Sarigha  to  a single  individual,  the  Buddha  took  every  necessary 
precaution  to  avoid  possible  abuse  of  privilege.  He  has  laid 
down  a very  comprehensive  list  of  eight  requirements  which 
should  be  satisfied  before  a monk  could  be  selected  to  the  role 
of  a bhikkhunovadaka  to  give  counsel  to  the  congregation  of 
nuns.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  about  his  anxiety  and  his 
foresight  regarding  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  female 
members  of  his  Order.  A monk  who  is  entrusted  to  preside  over 
their  welfare  should  conform  to  perfect  standards  of  moral 
virtue.  He  should  also  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  and  know  well  the  complete  code  of  the 
Patimokkha  covering  both  the  Bhikkhus  and  the  Bhikkhunis.  He 
should  be  of  pleasant  disposition,  mature  in  years  and 
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acceptable  to  the  Bhikkhunis,  and  above  all,  should  in  no  way 
have  been  involved  in  a serious  offence  with  a Bhikkhuni.1 

The  three  remaining  garudhamma  1,  7 and  8,  appear  to 
have  baffled  some  students  of  Buddhism  as  being  contrary  to 
the  Buddha's  general  attitude  to  women.  However,  if  these  are 
examined  carefully  in  their  context,  this  apparent  contradiction 
becomes  less  glaring.  They  all  strive  to  see  that  the  Bhikkhunis 
do  not,  under  any  circumstance,  assert  their  superiority  over  the 
Bhikkhus.  We  notice  that  even  in  the  observance  of 
sikkhapada,  the  Bhikkhunis  are  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Bhikkhus  wherever  the  sikkhapada  are  common  to  both  groups. 
The  Buddha  advises  the  Bhikkhunis  to  follow  the  Bhikkhus  in 
the  practice  of  such  sikkhapada  (...  yatha  bhikkhO  sikkhanti 
tatha  tesu  sikkhapadesu  sikkhatha'ti.  Vin.ll.258).  But  referring  to 
the  sikkhapada  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Bhikkhunis,  he 
suggests  that  they  should  be  followed,  as  they  are  laid  down, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law(...  yatha-pahhattesu 
sikkhapadesu  sikkhatha'ti.  Ibid. 258).  What  seems  to  follow  from 
these  words  of  instruction  to  the  Bhikkhunis  is  that  even  if  there 
was  a difference  between  the  text  of  the  sikkhapada  laid  down 


1 Vin.IV.51 
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for  the  Bhikkhus  and  their  practice  at  the  time,  the  Buddha  did 
not  think  it  wise,  for  purposes  of  communal  harmony,  to  leave 
room  for  the  Bhikkhunis  to  be  critical  of  this  discrepancy.  Such 
a challenge  would  have  completely  undermined  the  prestige 
and  the  authority  of  the  older  institution  ot  the  Sarigha,  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  any  degree  of  moral  good  it  could  bring  about 
by  the  correction  of  Bhikkhus  by  the  Bhikkhunis. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Buddha  was  always 
concerned  with  the  esteem  in  which  the  public  held  his 
monastic  organization.  Such  a consideration  was  vital  for  its 
existence  and  prosperity.  The  first  remarks  which  he  made  to 
his  erring  disciples  as  he  criticised  their  conduct  always  pertains 
to  this  (A/'  etam  moghapurisa  appasannanam  va  pasadaya 
pasannanam  va  bhiyyobhavaya.  Vi n.  1.58;  11.2;  111.21,  45).  As 
much  as  the  Buddha  wanted  his  disciples  to  correct  their 
mistakes  and  be  of  faultless  conduct,  he  did  not  want  any  of 
them  to  divulge  to  any  one  other  than  a Bhikkhu  or  a Bhikkhuni 
the  more  serious  offences  of  their  fellow  members.  Such  an 
intimation  was  allowed  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Bhikkhus 
( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  bhikkhussa  dutthullam  apattim 
anupasampannassa  aroceyya  ahhatra  bhikkhusammutiya 
pacittiyam.  Vin.IV.31).  One  who  violates  this  injunction  is  guilty 
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of  a Pacittiya  offence  (Pac.9).This  provision  was  undoubtedly 
made  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  should  not  be  misjudged 
as  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  perpetuation  of  monastic 
offences,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  fact  repeatedly  declared 
that  it  is  irregular  for  a monk  to  conceal  intentionally  an  offence 
of  one  member  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Pacittiya  64  of 
the  monks  and  Parajika  2 and  Sarighadisesa  9 of  the  nuns  are 
all  calculated  to  avoid  such  a possibility.1  All  these  precautions, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  a part  of  a system  of  internal  security  set 
up  by  the  Buddha  in  the  interests  of  the  monastic  organization. 
They  emphasise  the  Buddha's  concern  both  for  the  public 
esteem  and  for  the  moral  soundness  of  his  Order. 

There  seems  to  be  a general  agreement  about  the  fact  that 
the  eight  garudhamma  were  laid  down  by  the  Buddha  as  a 
condition  governing  the  establishment  of  the  BhikkhunT  Sasana. 
However,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  after  the  BhikkhunT  Sasana 
was  instituted  under  the  leadership  of  Gotami,  she  appears 
before  Ananda  to  make  the  request  that  the  Buddha  should 
remove  the  first  garudhamma  and  allow  Bhikkhus  and 
Bhikkhunis  to  pay  courtesies  to  each  other  according  to 


1 Vin.IV.127,  216,  239 
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seniority  alone.1  This  could  hardly  be  true  to  the  spirit  in  which 
Gotami  accepted  the  garudhamma.2  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  she  was  here  undoubtedly  subjected  to  undue  pressure  of 
her  own  group. 

This  dissentient  note  which  we  find  recorded  in  the 
Cullavagga,  it  is  imortant  to  note,  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
general  acceptance  elsewhere.  Of  the  Chinese  Vinaya  texts  we 
have  examined,  it  is  only  the  MahTsasakas  who  record  it  and 
that  too  with  a different  emphasis.3  According  to  their  text 
Gotami,  prior  to  her  being  ordained,  sends  Ananda  to  the 
Buddha  to  request  him  to  make  this  change.  The  Buddha 
refuses  to  do  so  and  says  that  since  he  has  now  allowed 
women  to  enter  the  Order  they  should  follow  what  has  been  laid 
down  and  not  go  against  it.  In  the  Cullavagga  too,  the  Buddha 
declines  to  make  this  concession.  But  in  trying  to  give  a reason 
for  this  attitude  of  the  Buddha,  the  Theriya  tradition  attempts  to 
make  out  that  in  the  organization  of  the  Sasana  social 
considerations,  as  much  as  moral  and  ethical  values,  loomed 
large  in  the  mind  of  the  Master.  In  the  Cullavagga  he  is  reported 


1 Ibid. II. 257-58 

2 Op.cit.255-56. 

3 Taisho,  Vol.22.  p.186.  A 
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as  saying:  'Not  even  the  Titthiyas  who  propound  imperfect 
doctrines  sanction  such  homage  of  men  towards  women.  How 
could  the  Tathagata  do  so?’1 

We  should  also  here  consider  the  fact  that  any  concession 
for  the  abrogation  of  what  had  already  been  laid  down  after 
careful  deliberation  would  be  grossly  contradictory  to  the  ideal 
which  the  Buddha  and  his  early  disciples  appear  to  have  upheld 
regarding  the  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  monastic  life.  6 The  reply  which  the  Buddha 
seems  to  have  given  to  Gotami  in  the  Chinese  version  of  the 
MahTsasaka  Vinaya  is  definitely  more  in  keeping  with  this  spirit. 
But  we  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  this  reply  would  run 
contrary  to  the  Theriya  tradition,  which  at  some  stage,  seems  to 
have  accommodated  the  idea  that  the  Buddha  conceded  the 
abrogation  of  the  minor  rules.2 

As  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  one  other  Vinaya  tradition 
which  records  a challenge  of  the  garudhamma.  The  Chinese 
version  of  the  Dharmagupta  Vinaya  has  a chapter  entitiled 
'BhikkhunT  Khandhaka'  wherein  the  question  is  asked  whether 


'Vin. 11.258 

2 D.II.14;  Vin.ll.287.  See  Appendix.  II 
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the  Bhikkhunis  cannot  accuse  the  Bhikkhus  under  any 
circumstances.1  The  Buddha  replies  to  say  that  they  could  not 
do  so  even  if  the  Bhikkhus  violated  the  rules  of  discipline  or 
were  guilty  of  offences.  These  two  protests  on  the  part  of  the 
Bhikkhunis  seem  to  show  that  the  BhikkhuniT  Sarigha,  or  at 
least  a section  of  it,  resisted  what  it  considered  to  be  harsh 
legislation. 

At  the  same  time  one  has  to  view  dispassionately  the 
position  of  the  Buddha,  who  as  the  head  of  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha 
which  was  already  a well-groomed  institution,  had  to  safeguard 
against  its  disintegration  through  dispute  and  discontent.  The 
fifth  accusation  levelled  against  Ananda  at  the  First  Council, 
that  he  agitated  for  the  admission  of  women  into  the  Order2,  is  a 
clear  indication  that  even  after  the  recognised  success  of  the 
BhikkhunT  Sasana3  there  was  a section  of  the  Bhikkhus  who 
formed  as  it  were  a consolidated  opposition  against  it.  The 
motive  for  such  an  attitude  could  have  been  generated  by  the 
fear  of  being  eclipsed  by  the  newer  Order.  The  Chinese  version 


1 Taisho,  Vol.22. p.927  A 

2 Vin.ll.289 

3 Note  the  Buddha's  remarks  to  Pajapati  Gotami  before  her  passing 
away  at  Apadana  II. 535. v. 79 
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of  the  MahTsasaka  Vinaya  includes  a statement  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  Buddha  which  seems  to  lend  support  to  this 
assumption.  The  Buddha  says  that  if  there  were  no  Bhikkhunis 
in  the  Sasana,  then  after  his  death  the  male  and  female  lay- 
devotees  ( upasaka  and  upasika)  would  have  honoured  the 
Bhikkhus  in  diverse  ways.  But  now  that  the  Bhikkhunis  had 
entered  the  Order  it  would  not  happen  so.1  It  is  difficult  here  to 
decide  how  and  why  the  presence  of  Bhikkhunis  in  the  Sasana 
should  have  brought  about  such  a radical  change  in  the  attitude 
of  laymen  and  lay-women  towards  the  Bhikkhus.  Why  were  the 
Bhikkhus  deprived  of  the  honour  that  would  have  been  theirs 
had  not  the  Bhikkhunis  appeared  on  the  scene?  Are  the 
Bhikkhunis  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  prestige  of  the 
Bhikkhus?  At  any  rate,  this  record  of  the  MahTsasakas  was 
undoubtedly  representative  of  a section  of  the  opinion  of  the 
day  regarding  the  BhikkhunT  Sasana. 

The  Pali  records  of  the  Theriya  tradition  which  belong  to  an 
earlier  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Sasana2  give  expression  to  a 
similar  feeling  in  the  chastisement  of  Ananda  in  whom 
ultimately  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  admission  of  women  into 


1 Taisho,  Vol.22.  p.186.  B 

2 Vin. II. p.289.  See  also  Ibid. 256 
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the  Order.  An  echo  of  this  is  felt  in  the  MahTsasaka  Vinaya 
where  Ananda  apologises  to  the  Buddha  for  having  requested 
him  to  permit  women  to  enter  the  Order.  But  the  Buddha 
absolves  him  saying  that  he  did  so  unwittingly  under  the 
influence  of  Mara.1  The  Theriya  tradition  is  not  alone  again  in 
expressing  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  women  in  the  Sasana 
would  reduce  its  life  span  by  half.  We  find  it  recorded  in  the 
Chinese  version  of  the  Dharmagupta  Vinaya  that  the  Buddha 
told  Ananda  that  if  women  did  not  enter  the  Order  it  would  have 
lasted  500  years  longer.2 

It  becomes  clear  from  what  has  been  said  so  far  that  at  the 
time  of  crystalization  of  Theriya  traditions  two  ideas  regarding 
the  establishment  of  the  BhikkhunT  Sasana  stood  out  clearly.  A 
section  of  the  Bhikkhu  Sarigha  was  reproachful  of  Ananda 
because  he  interceded  with  the  Buddha  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bhikkhunis.  The  admission  of  women  was  also  considered  a 
categorical  danger  to  the  successful  continuance  of  the 
Sasana.  In  the  light  of  all  this  evidence  a study  of  the 
garudhamma  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  the  Buddha  was  keenly 
conscious  of  the  need  to  steer  clear  of  the  possible  rivalries  of 


1 Taisho,  Vol.22.  p.186  A 

2 Ibid. p.923  C.  See  also  Vin.ll.256 
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the  Bhikkhus  and  the  Bhikkhunis  and  maintain  healthy  and 
harmonious  relations  between  the  two  groups. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Disciplinary  Code  of  the  Bhikkhunis 


Inspite  of  the  numerous  comments  and  criticisms  which  are 
associated  with  the  founding  of  the  Order  of  Bhikkhunis  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  it  soon  became  a recognised  component  of 
the  religious  organization  of  the  Buddha. 


Bhikkhu  ca  sHasampanno  bhikkhunT  ca  bahussuta 
upasako  ca  yo  saddho  ya  ca  saddha  upasika 
ete  kho  sang  harp  sobhenti  ete  hi  sahghasobharia. 

A. II.  8 

Virtuous  monks  and  learned  nuns, 

Laymen  and  laywomen  of  great  devotion. 

These  indeed  are  an  ornament  to  the  Sarigha. 
They  do  indeed  adorn  the  Sarigha. 


The  catuparisa  or  the  fourfold  assembly,  which  included  both 
Bhikkhus  and  Bhikkhunis  together  with  laymen  and  laywomen, 
was  the  dynamic  institution  of  Buddhism  which  gave  the  religion 
its  vitality  and  its  validity.  In  the  Pasadika  Sutta  the  Buddha  tells 
Cunda  how  the  stability  of  the  religion  depends  on  the 
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achievements  of  this  fourfold  assembly  which  includes  both 
Bhikkhunis  and  laywomen,  showing  that  women  were  by  no 
means  an  appendix  but  an  integral  part  of  the  corpus  of  the 
religion  (Santi kho pana  me  cunda  etarahi  thera  bhikkhu  savaka 
vyatta  vinTta  visa  rad  a ...  thera  bhikkhuniyo  savika  ...  upasaka 
savaka  ...  upasika  savika  ...  Etarahi  kho  pana  me  cunda 
brahmacariyam  iddhah  ca  phTtah  ca  vittharikam  bahujahham 
puthubhutam  yava'd'eva  manussehi  suppakasitam.  D.lll.  1 25f.). 
This  significance  of  the  BhikkhunT  Sasana  is  further  attested  in 
the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta,  where  heedless  of  an 
anachronism,  it  is  said  that  the  Buddha,  not  long  after  his 
enlightenment,  told  Mara  that  he  would  not  pass  away  into 
parinibbana  until  his  fourfold  assembly,  including  the 
Bhikkhunis,  i.e.  Bhikkhu,  BhikkhunT,  Upasaka  and  Upasika,  is 
well  and  firmly  established  ( Na  tava'ham  papima 
parinibbayissamJ yava  me  ...  bhikkhuniyo  na  savika  bhavissanti 
viyatta  vinTta  visarada...  sappatihariyam  d ham  mam  desessanti. 
D. II. 113).  The  presence  of  women  in  the  monastic  life  is 
accepted  as  a reality  and  most  admonitions  which  were 
addressed  to  the  Bhikkhus  were  equally  applicable  to  the 
Bhikkhunis  as  well  ( Yassa  kassaci  bhikkhave  bhikkhussa  va 
bhikkhuniya  va  kayavahko  appahTno  kayadoso  kayakasavo 
vacTvahko  ...  manovahko  ...  evampapatita  te  bhikkhave  imasma 
dhammavinaya  seyyatha'pi  tarn  cakkam  chahi  divasehi 
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nitthitam.  A.1. 1 1 2f.).  However,  there  soon  evolved  a separate 
code  of  conduct  for  the  use  of  the  Bhikkhunis  which  took  into 
consideration  the  differences  not  only  of  sex  but  also  of 
temperament  between  the  Bhikkhus  and  the  Bhikkhunis. 

In  the  study  of  the  Bhikkhu  Patimokkha  we  have  already 
observed  how  both  the  text  and  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha 
grew  out  of  the  restrictive  regulations  which  the  Buddha  had  to 
lay  down  from  time  to  time  to  discipline  the  monks  who  were 
leading  the  life  of  brahmacariya  under  him  ( Yannuna'ham  yani 
maya  bhikkhunam  pannattani  sikkhapadani  tani  nesam 
patimokkhuddesam  anujaneyyam.  Vin.1.102).  As  this  first 
collection  of  the  Bhikkhu  Patimokkha  grew,  associated  for  the 
most  part  with  monks  alone,  some  of  its  rules  no  doubt  came  to 
possess  a peculiarly  masculine  relevance.  Nevertheless,  the 
Patimokkha  as  a code  meant  to  further  the  life  of  brahmacariya 
would  have  applied  in  its  essence  to  the  women  as  well  when 
they  sought  admission  to  be  ordained  as  Bhikkhunis  under  the 
Buddha.  Recognising  the  character  of  woman  from  diverse 
angles,  both  social  and  religious,  the  Buddha  had  to  make 
relevant  changes  in  the  Patimokkha  of  the  Bhikkhus  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  Order  of  the  Bhikkhunis.  Yet  it  remained 
essentially  the  same,  the  guide  to  the  monastic  life  of  those 
men  and  women  who  renounced  the  world. 
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The  evolution  of  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha  out  of  the 
Patimokkha  which  was  laid  down  for  the  Bhikkhus  seems  to 
have  confused  some  scholars  considerably  with  regard  to  its 
size  and  contents.1  We  shall  therefore  first  examine  this 
phenomenon.  The  regulation  of  the  discipline  of  the  newly 
established  BhikkhuniT  Sasana  does  not  seem  to  have 
necessitated  any  structural  alteration  of  the  original 
Patimokkha.  The  original  classification  of  sikkhapada  into 
different  categories  is  accepted  in  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha, 
almost  in  toto , the  group  of  Aniyatas  of  the  Bhikkhu  Patikokkha 
being  the  only  one  to  be  left  out  in  the  latter.  On  a closer 
examination,  however,  it  would  be  discovered  that  these  two 
Aniyata  dhammas  are  themselves  a further  development  out  of 
the  Bhikkhu  Pacittiyas  44  and  45  which  have  been  made 
applicable  to  the  Bhikkhunis  as  well.  On  the  other  hand  a 
number  of  individual  rules  which  are  peculiar  to  the  male 
members  alone  had  to  be  left  out  while  a host  of  new  rules 
came  to  be  added  to  cover  the  special  needs  of  the  women  in 
the  monastic  community. 


1 Miss  D.N.  Bhagavat,  Early  Buddhist  Jurisprudence,  p.164ff. 
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Parajika 

The  four  Parajika  of  the  Bhikkhu  Patimokkha  are  increased 
to  eight  in  the  code  of  the  Bhikkhunis.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4 of  these 
additional  rules1  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Bhikkhunis 
(. asadharana  pahhatti)  pertain  to  sex  life  in  some  way  or  another 
and  can  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  secondary  rules  deriving 
from  Parajika  1 of  the  Bhikkhu  Patimokkha.  However,  in  the  life 
of  the  Bhikkhunis,  they  are  considered  serious  enough  to  be 
ranked  under  Parajika.  Thus  half  the  number  of  Parajika  rules 
laid  down  for  the  Bhikkhunis  deal  with  sex.  These  sikkhapada 
not  only  attempt  to  safeguard  the  chastity  of  the  brahmacarinT 
but  also  try  to  keep  the  whole  body  of  Bhikkhunis  above 
reproach.  Unchaste  behaviour  of  female  mendicants  was  a 
reality  in  contemporary  society2  and  seeing  the  possibility  of 
similar  incidents  within  his  own  monastic  Order,  the  Buddha 
was  prompted  to  provide  these  extra  safeguards.  There  is 


1 The  numbering  of  the  additional  rules  of  the  Bhikkhunis  here  is  in 
accordance  with  the  abridged  text  of  the  BhikkhunTvibhanga 
(Vin.IV.21 1-251)  where  only  the  asadharana  pahhatti ate  listed. 
Hence  these  numbers  do  not  indicate  the  real  position  of  the 
sikkhapada  in  relation  to  the  complete  text  of  the  BhikhunT 
Patimokkha. 

2 M. 1.305 
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evidence  of  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Sasana  in  which 
Bhikkhunis  were  involved  which  were  serious  enough  for  public 
censure.  The  Mahavagga  records  the  incident  of  the  samanera 
Kandaka  who  violated  the  chastity  of  a Bhikkhuni  ( Tena  kho 
pana  samayena  ayasmato  upanandassa  sakyaputtassa 
kandako  nama  samanero  kandakam  nama  bhikkhunim  dusesi. 
Vin.  1.58).  Provoked  perhaps  by  the  recurrence  of  such  events 
the  public  also  did  at  times  make  hasty  and  groundless 
accusations  implicating  Bhikkhus  and  Bhikkhunis.  A widowed 
father  who  had  taken  to  the  monastic  life  along  with  his  young 
son  once  became  the  target  of  such  an  accusation.  The  father 
was  accused,  as  a Bhikkhu,  of  having  had  the  child  through  a 
Bhikkhuni  ( Abrahmacarino  ime  samana  sakyaputtiya.  Ayam 
darako  bhikkhuniya  jato 'ti.  Vin.  1.79). 

The  Bhikkhunis  were  forbidden  to  indulge  in  frivolous 
behaviour  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  A number  of  rules 
of  the  Bhikkhunis  which  supplement  the  contents  of  the 
Sarighadisesa  and  Pacittiya  groups  of  the  Bhikkhus  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  Bhikkhunis  with  adequate  caution  so  that 
they  may  not  fall  victims  to  the  lustful  desires  of  unscrupulous 
men.  The  following  rules  of  the  Bhikkhunis  deserve  special 
mention  here:  Sarighadisesas  3,  5 and  6 and  Pacittiyas  11-14, 
36. 
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Sarighadisesa  3:  No  Bhikkhuni  shall,  alone,  leave  the  village, 
cross  the  river  and  go  beyond,  shall  stay  a night  out,  or  be 
out  of  the  company  of  the  group.  Whoever  does  so  shall 
be  guilty  of  a Sarighadisesa  offence. Vin.IV.229 

Sahghadesesa  5:  No  Bhikkhuni  shall,  with  lustful  intentions, 
receive  and  partake  of  any  food  from  a lustful  man  with 
similar  intentions.  Ibid. 233 

Sarighadisesa  6:  No  Bhikkhuni  shall  tell  another  'what  ever  will 
this  man  do  unto  you,  whether  he  is  lustful  or  otherwise  as 
long  as  you  entertain  no  such  thoughts.  Therefore  accept 
and  partake  of  whatever  he  offers  you.’  Ibid. 234 

Pacittiya  11:  No  Bhikkhuni  shall,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  at 
a place  where  there  is  no  lamp,  stay  alone  in  the 
company  of  a man  or  converse  with  him.  Whoever  does 
so  shall  be  guilty  of  a Pacittiya  offence.  Ibid. 268. 

Pacittiya  12:  No  Bhikkhuni  shall  stay  alone  in  the  company  of  a 
man  or  converse  with  him  in  a secluded  place.  Ibid. 269. 

Pacittiya  13:  No  Bhikkhuni  shall  stay  alone  in  the  company  of  a 
man  or  converse  with  him  in  an  open  place.  Ibid. 270. 

Pacittiya  14:  No  Bhikkhuni  shall,  in  the  street,  in  a blind  alley  or 
at  the  cross-roads,  stay  alone  in  the  company  of  a man, 
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coverse  with  him,  whisper  in  his  ear  or  send  away  the 
Bhikkhuni  who  is  her  only  companion.  Ibid. 271. 

Pacittiya  36:  No  Bhikkhuni  shall  live  in  close  association  with  a 
house-holder  or  a house-holder's  son  ...  Ibid. 294. 

The  other  additional  rule  (No. 3)  in  the  Parajika  group  of  the 
Bhikkhunis  makes  it  an  offence  for  a Bhikkhuni  to  follow  a monk 
who  had  been  lawfully  subjected  to  a boycott  by  the  Sarigha 
(. ukkhittanuvattika j.1  Such  indiscreet  partisan  loyalties,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  Bhikkhus  or  of  the  Bhikkhunis,  would  have 
made  it  difficult  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  to  ensure 
harmony  within  the  monastic  community.  Pacittiya  69  of  the 
Bhikkhus  warns  monks  against  associating  a miscreant  Bhikkhu 
who  had  been  lawfully  subjected  to  punishment.  According  to 
the  history  of  this  sikkhapada  an  act  of  boycott  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  Sarigha  on  a monk  named  Arittha  who  held  fast  to  a 
heresy,  and  the  rest  of  the  community  were  barred  from 
seeking  his  company  under  the  pain  of  a Pacittiya  offence.2  In 
the  BhikkhunTvibhariga,  the  loyalties  of  Bhikkhuni  Thullananda 
towards  the  same  miscreant  Bhikkhu  Arittha  assumes  major 
proportions  and  leads  to  the  promulgation  of  a Parajika 


1 Vin.IV.218 

2 Ibid. 137 
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sikkhapada.1  In  contrast,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a Bhikkhuni  who 
associates  with  another  Bhikkhuni  who  had  been  subjected  to  a 
boycott  under  similar  conditions  is  declared  to  be  guilty  only  of  a 
Pacittiya  offence  ( Ya  pana  bhikkhuni  janam  tathavadiniya 
bhikkhuniya  akatanudhammaya  tam  ditthim  appatinissatthaya 
saddhim  sambhuhjeyya  va  samvaseyya  va  saha  va  seyyam 
kappeyya pacittiyam.  Bhikkhuni  Pacittiya  No.  147). 2 

Let  us  probe  further  into  this  apparent  discrimination.  Both  in 
the  Sutta  and  the  Vinaya  we  come  across  a number  of 
instances  of  Bhikkhunis  who  show  strong  emotional  attachment 
to  Bhikkhus  of  their  choice.  Such  Bhikkhunis,  who  often 
happened  to  be  of  frivolous  character,  seem  not  only  to 
dedicate  their  whole  life  for  the  service  of  their  chosen 
comrades,  but  also  to  engage  themselves  actively  in 
canvassing  for  them  the  patronage  of  the  laymen.  This  is  clearly 
evident  in  the  Bhikkhu  Pacittiya  29  where  Bhikkhuni 
Thullananda  underrates  the  greatness  of  Sariputta,  Moggallana 
and  other  elders  in  the  presence  of  a house-holder  who  had 
invited  them.  Here,  she  does  so  in  order  to  exalt  her  own 


1 lbid.IV.218 

2 This  sikkhapada  is  not  given  in  the  Suttavibhahga  as  it  is  only  the 
Bhikkhuni  version  of  a sadharana  pahhattihe\ti  in  common  with  the 
Bhikkhus.  Hence  the  number  147  is  in  terms  of  the  complete  text. 
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favourites  like  Devadatta,  Kokalika  and  others  whom  she 
presents  as  the  stalwarts  of  the  Sasana.1  We  witness  a further 
embarrassing  situation  in  Patidesaniya  2 where  the 
Chabbaggiya  Bhikkhunis  personally  supervised  the  feeding  of 
their  comrades,  the  Chabbaggiya  Bhikkhus,  and  saw  to  it  that 
they  got  the  choicest  dishes  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest 
( Chabbaggiya  bhikkhuniyo  chabbaggiyanam  bhikkhunam 
vosasantiyo  thita  honti  id  ha  sup  am  detha  id  ha  odanam  detha'ti. 
Chabbaggiya  bhikkhO  yavadattham  bhuhjanti  ah  he  bhikkhu  na 
cittarupam  bhuhjanti.  Vin.IV.177).  This  emotionalism  of  the 
Bhikkhunis  appears  to  have  gone  a step  further.  In  an  attempt 
to  defend  their  comrade  monks  and  maintain  their  prestige,  at 
times,  the  Bhikkhunis  became  pugnacious  and  offensive. 
Bhikkhuni  Thullananda  once  abused  the  elder  Maha  Kassapa 
calling  him  the  erstwhile  heretic  because  she  took  exception  to 
his  criticism  of  Ananda.2  Thus  the  Bhikkhunis  ventured  to 
silence  the  critics  and  shield  themselves  and  their  erring 
comrades.  The  attitude  of  Moliyaphagguna  towards  the 
criticisms  hurled  at  his  favourite  nuns  with  whom  he  used  to 
mingle  freely  and  similar  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  nuns 
themselves  show  that  these  emotions  which  the  Buddha 


1 Vin.IV.66 

2 S.II.21 9f. 
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referred  to  as  being  characteristic  of  lay  householders  ( gehasita 
chanda  gehasita  vitakka)  would  have  been  a menace  to  the 
healthy  and  harmonious  life  of  the  community.1  If  this  tendency 
of  the  Bhikkhunis  was  allowed  to  continue  without  restriction  it 
would  have  served  to  support  and  encourage  the  rebellious 
dissentients  in  the  Sarigha.  Evidently  such  Bhikkhus  considered 
the  ability  to  command  and  count  on  the  support  of  the 
Bhikkhunis  to  be  a great  asset.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
vissicitudes  of  the  Bhikkhu  Sasana  would  have  warranted  the 
inclusion  of  this  additional  Parajika  of  theBhikkhunis  (No.  3.) 
'that  no  Bhikkhuni  shall  follow  a Bhikkhu  who  had  been  lawfully 
subjected  to  a boycott  by  the  Sarigha  and  who  subsequently 
had  made  no  amends  for  it.' 

Sarighadisesa 

The  seventeen  Sarighadisesa  rules  of  the  Bhikkhuni 
Patimokkha  consist  of  seven  which  the  Bhkkkhunis  hold  in 
common  with  the  Bhikkhus  ( sadharana  pahhatti),  and  ten 
additional  rules  which  apply  to  the  Bhikkhunis  alone.  The 
Sarighadisesa  rules  1-4  of  the  Bhikkhus  deal  with  sex  abuses 
or  minor  sex  relations  of  a Bhikkhu  with  a woman  and  therefore 
have  no  relevance  to  the  Bhikkhunis.  On  the  other  hand,  we 


1 M.  1.122 
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have  already  noted  that  cosiderations  regarding  the  sex 
relations  of  Bhikkhunis  with  the  male  members  of  the  lay 
society  were  relatively  enhanced  in  gravity  and  included  under 
the  BhikkhunT  Parajikas  1 and  4.  The  other  two  rules  of  the 
Bhikkhu  Sarighadisesas  (Nos.  6 and  7)  which  are  left  out  of  the 
BhikkhunT  Patimokkha  refer  to  the  construction  of  dwelling 
places  ( kuti  and  vihara).  Nevertheless,  Pacittiya  19  of  the 
Bhikkhus  which  also  happens  to  deal  with  dwelling  places  of 
monks  ( vihara ) finds  its  parallel  in  the  following  Pacittiya  rule  of 
the  Bhikkhunis:  Mahaiiakam  pana  bhikkhuniya  viharam 
karayamanaya  yava  dvarakosa  aggaiatthapanaya 
aiokasandhiparikammaya  dvatticchadanassa  pariyayam 
appaharite  thitaya  adhitthatabbam.  Tato  ce  uttarim  appaharite 
pi  thita  adhitthaheyya  pacittiyam. ' 1 With  the  omission  of  these 
six  rules  of  the  Bhikkhu  Sahghadisesa  the  Bhikkhunis  are  still 
left  with  seven  sadharana  pannatti  or  rules  which  they  hold  in 
common  with  the  Bhikkhus  under  the  category  of 
Sahghadisesa.  The  ten  new  rules  which  take  their  place  under 
the  BhikkhunT  Sarighadisesas  deal  with  a variety  of  themes. 


1 The  real  position  of  this  sikkhapada  in  the  complete  Patimokkha  of 
the  Bhikkhunis  would  be  Pacittiya  No. 115.  As  this  is  a sadharana 
pahhattiW  is  not  listed  in  the  BhikkhunTvibhahga. 
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No.1  forbids  nuns  from  entering  into  hostilities  with  the 
laymen.  ( Ya  pana  bhikkhunT  ussayavadika  vihareyya 
gahapatina  va  gahapatiputtena  va  dasena  va  kammakarena  va 
antamaso  samanaparibbajakena'pi  ayampi  bhikkhunT 
pathamapattikkam  dhammam  apanna  nissarahTyam 
sahghadisesam.  Vin.IV.224). 

Nos.  2 and  4 provide  against  the  indiscreet  admission  of 
doubtful  characters  into  the  BhikkhunT  Order  without  proper 
investigation  and  the  illegal  reinstatement  of  a properly  expelled 
nun.1 

Nos.  3.  5 and  6 safeguard  the  nuns  from  the  dangers  of 
lustful  men.2 

Nos.  7-10  attempt  to  curb  the  rebellious  and  disruptive 
elements  of  the  BhikkhunT  Order  who  operate  either  singly  or  in 
groups.3  These  four  new  rules  of  the  Bhikkhunis  seem,  more  or 
less,  to  reinforce  the  Bhikkhu  Sarighadisesa  9-13  which  are 
also  applicable  to  the  Bhikkhunis  and  which  deal  with  similar 
situations. Thus  we  see  that  with  the  establishment  of  the  new 


1 Vin.IV.226,  231 

2 lbid.227f,  233,  234 

3 Ibid. 235-42 
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Order  for  Bhikkhunis  the  code  of  monastic  discipline  is  being 
made  more  and  more  comprehensive. 

Nissaggiya  Pacittiya 

Both  the  Bhikkhus  and  the  Bhikkhunis  have  the  same 
number  of  thirty  Nissaggiya  Pacittiya  rules.  But  only  the 
following  18  rules  of  the  Bhikkhus  are  held  in  common  by  the 
Bhikkhunis  as  well.  They  are  1-3,  6-10,  18-20,  22,  23,  25-28, 
30.  The  12  rules  of  the  Bhikkhus  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
Bhikkhunis  are  as  follows: 

Nos.  4 and  5 deal  with  engaging  the  services  of  a Bhikkhuni 
to  wash  or  dye  a robe  and  receiving  a robe  from  a Bhikkhuni 
respectively.1 

Nos.  11-17  are  a set  of  very  specific  and  circumscribed  rules 
which  deal  with  the  making  of  rugs  and  coverlets  out  of  silk  and 
wool  and  their  use.2 

No.  21  forbids  the  retention  of  an  extra  bowl  beyond  ten 
days.3  This  rule,  however,  finds  a place  among  the  Bhikkhuni 


'Vin. III.  06,  209 

2 Ibid. 234-35 

3 Ibid. 243 
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Nissaggiyas  in  a stricter  form.1  The  new  rule  requires  that  no 
Bhikkhuni  shall  make  a collection  of  bowls.  This,  in  its  context, 
is  taken  to  mean  that  she  shall  not  possess  an  extra  bowl  even 
for  a single  day.  Buddhaghosa  points  out  this  difference 
between  the  two  versions  of  the  rule  ( Ayam  eva  hi  viseso. 
Tattha  dasa'ham pariharo  ettha  eka'ham  pi  natthi.  VinA.IV.916). 
Commenting  on  the  BhikkhunTvibhariga  Buddhaghosa  looks 
upon  this  rule  of  the  Bhikkhunis  as  a new  one  which  replaces 
the  former.2 

No.  24  specifies  the  time  when  a Bhikkhu  should  make  a 
quest  for  a rain  garment  and  the  time  when  he  should  start 
wearing  it.3  This  together  with  the  rule  which  deals  with  life  in 
forest  residences  (No. 29)  were  apparently  considered  as 
having  no  relevance  to  the  life  of  the  Bhikkhunis. 

No. 29  indicates  a concession  granted  to  the  forest-dwelling 
monks  regarding  cTvaravippavasa.4 


1 See  Nissaggiya  Pacittiya  No.1  in  the  Bhikkhuni  Patimokkha.  Looked 
upon  as  a new  rule  it  is  placed  in  the  BhikkhunTvibhariga.  Vin.IV.243 

2 VinA.IV.919 

3 Vin.  111.253 

4 Ibid. 263 
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The  Bhikkhumvibhariga,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  following 
rules  added  to  the  rest  of  the  Bhikkhu  Nissaggiya  rules: 

No.1.  The  Nissaggiya  Pacittiya  group  of  the  Bhikkhunis 
begins  with  this  revised  rule  regarding  the  possession  of  bowls1 
to  which  we  have  referred  earlier  under  Bhikkhu  Nissaggiya  21 . 

Nos.  2 and  3 deal  with  faulty  practices  in  the  acceptance  and 
distribution  of  robes.2 

Nos.  4-10.  This  section  details  the  abuse  of  offers  made  by 
laymen  to  provide  the  Bhikkhunis  with  their  needs  either 
individually  or  collectively  to  the  congregation  as  a whole.  The 
indiscreet  behaviour  of  the  Bhikkhunis  in  this  direction  had 
proved  both  irksome  and  embarrassing  to  the  public.3 

Nos.  11  and  12  which  deal  with  the  choice  and  acceptance 
of  robes  are  closely  allied  to  Nos.  2 and  3. 4 

Pacittiya 

Pacittiya  is  not  only  the  largest  of  all  the  groups  of 
sikkhapada  laid  down  for  the  Bhikkhunis  as  in  the  case  of 


1 Vin.IV.243 

2 Ibid. 246,  247 

3 Ibid. 248-54 

4 Ibid. 255,  256 
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Bhikkhus  too,  but  is  also  the  group  which  has  an 
overwhelmingly  large  collection  of  additional  rules,  amounting  to 
ninety-six,1  which  is  four  more  than  the  entire  group  of  Bhikkhu 
Pacittiyas.  Of  the  ninety-two  Bhikkhu  Pacittiyas,  the  Bhikkhunis 
take  seventy  which  they  hold  in  common  with  the  Bhikkhus. 
Thus  the  Bhikkhunis  have  a total  of  166  sikkhapada  under  the 
group  of  Pacittiya.  The  additional  rules  of  the  Bhikkhunis  may 
roughly  be  analysed  as  pertaining  to  the  following  themes. 


(a)  Immodest  and  perverse  sex 
behaviour. 

Nos.  2-5,  21, 31,  32 

(, b ) Relations  with  laymen  which  would 
impair  the  life  of  brahmacariya. 

Nos.  11-14,  36-38,  60 
(c)  Boisterous  and  quarrelsome  habits. 

Nos.  18-20,  33,  35,  53,  55,  76. 

( a ) Frivolous  behaviour  and  lack  of 
moderation  in  the  fulfilment  of 
personal  needs. 

Nos.  1,  7-10,  41-44,  49,  50,  77,  78, 


Total  7 


Total  8 

Total  8 


Total 


1 Ibid. 258-345 
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84-93 

( e ) Impropriety  and  unceremonious 
conduct. 

Nos.  15-17 

(f)  Monastic  regulations.  The  sikkhapada 
of  this  category  refer  to  essentially 
monastic  considerations  which  apply 
to  the  institution 

of  the  BhikkhunT  Sahgha.  This  group 
of  sikkhapada  may  be  futher 
subdivided  as  follows. 

i.  Robes  and  garments  peculiar  to 
the  Bhikkhunis  on  accunt  of  their 
difference  in  sex. 

Nos.  22-30,  47,  48,  96. 

ii.  Food. 

Nos.  46,  54. 

iii.  Observance  of  vassavasa  or 
rains-retreat  and  duties 
connected  with  it. 

Nos.  39,  40,  56  -59. 


23 

Total  3 


Total 

12 

Total  2 

Total  6 
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iv  Obligations  towards  fellow- 
bhikkhunis:  teachers  and  pupils. 

Nos.  34,  68 -70.  ....  Total  4 

v.  Relations  with  Bhikkhus. 

Nos.  6.  51,  52,  94,  95.  ....  Total  5 

vi  Maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
the  community. 

No.  45.  ....  Total  1 

vii  Correct  monastic  procedure  in 
the  conferment  of  upasampada 
etc. 

Nos.  61-67,  71-75,  79-83.  ....  Total 

17 

We  have  already  noted  above  that  70  rules  of  the  Bhikkhu 
Pacittiya  also  apply  to  the  Bhikkhunis.  Of  the  twenty-two  rules 
which  are  therefore  peculiar  to  the  Bhikkhus  alone  and  do  not 
apply  to  the  Bhikkhunis,  ten  deal  solely  with  relationships  of 
Bhikkhus  with  Bhikkhunis  (Nos.  21-30).  Out  of  the 
bhojanavagga  of  the  Bhikkhus  which  deal  with  food,  four  rules 
do  not  apply  to  the  Bhikkhunis  (Nos.  33,  35,  36,  39).  The 
Bhikkhu  Pacittiya  41  which  refers  to  the  offer  of  food  by  a 
Bhikkhu  to  a naked  ascetic,  a male  or  female  wandering 
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ascetic,  does  not  occur  in  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha.  The 
Bhikkhunis  have  in  its  place  a new  sikkhapada  which  leaves  out 
the  reference  to  the  naked  ascetic  and  replaces  it  with  a 
householder:  BhikkhuniT  Pacittiya  46.  However,  inspite  of  this 
change,  these  two  sikkhapada  look  very  similar  to  each  other. 
Compare  the  Bhikkhu  Pacittiya  41: 

Yo  pana  bhikkhu  aceiakassa  va  paribbajakassa  va 
paribbajikaya  va  sahattha  khadamyam  va  bhojanTyam 
va  dadeyya  pacittiyam 

Vin.IV.92. 


with  the  Bhikkhum  Pacittiya  46: 

Ya  pana  bhikkhunT  agarikassa  va  paribbajakassa  va 
paribbajikaya  va  sahattha  khadanTyam  va 
bhojanTyam  va  dadeyya  pacittiyam. 

Vin.IV.302 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  motives  which  led 
to  the  promulgation  of  these  two  sikkhapada  are  different  in 
each  case.  The  Pacittiya  rule  of  the  Bhikkhunis  (No. 46)  should 
be  studied  together  with  No. 28  of  the  same  group  where  both 
the  motives  and  the  persons  concerned  are  identical,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  one  a robe  instead  of  food  is  given  away 
by  a Bhikkhuni.  Under  both  these  sikkhapada  the  Bhikkhuni 
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concerned  is  guilty  of  bribing  laymen,  for  the  sake  of  personal 
gain  or  glory,  with  something  belonging  to  the  Bhikkhunis  ( Tena 
kho  pan  a samayena  thullananda  bhikkhunT  natanam'pi 
natakanam'pi ...  samanacTvaram  deti  may  ham  parisati  vannam 
bhasatha'ti.  Vin.IV.285).  The  apparently  corresponding 
sikkhapada  of  the  Bhikkhus  (Bhikkhu  Pac.41),  on  the  other 
hand,  has  its  origin  in  an  incident  which  is  considerably 
circumscribed.  What  appears  to  be  quite  a harmless  act  did 
unexpectedy  subject  some  members  of  the  Order  to  ridicule  in 
the  hands  of  the  heretics.  In  an  attempt  to  safeguard  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  incidents  the  following  general  rule, 
Bhikkhu  Pacittiya  41  is  laid  down:  'No  monk  shall  give,  with  his 
own  hands,  any  food  unto  a naked  ascetic,  a wandering 
ascetic,  male  or  female.’ 

The  Bhikkhu  Pacittiya  64  is  left  out  of  the  BhikkhunT 
Pacittiyas,  perhaps  because  there  is  a similar  ring  in  the  second 
additional  Parajika  of  the  Bhikkhunis  (vajja-paticchadika) . This 
rule  of  the  Bhikkhunis,  however,  refers  only  to  the  concealment 
of  Parajika  offences  while  the  Bhikkhu  Pacittiya  64  covers  both 
groups  of  offences,  Parajika  and  Sarighadisesa,  under  the  term 
dutthulla  apatti. 1 


1 Vin.IV.127 
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No.  65  is  covered  under  the  new  Bhikkhum  Pacittiya  71  -1 
Nos.  67  and  83  have  relevance  to  Bhikkhus  alone.2 


No.  85  gives  permission  to  monks  to  enter  the  village  out  of 
hours  under  specified  conditions.3  Perhaps  we  may  infer  that  in 
leaving  it  out  of  the  BhikkhunT  Pacittiya,  it  was  intended  that  the 
Bhikkhunis  were  not  to  be  given  even  a conditional  entry  except 
during  proper  hours. 

No.  89.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  rule,  which 
specifies  the  size  of  a nisldana  (=  a mat  to  sit  on)  for  the 
Bhikkhus,4  does  not  apply  to  the  Bhikkhunis.  The  fact  that 
nisldanas  were  recognised  as  part  of  the  belongings  of  the 
Bhikkhunis  as  well  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  parallel  of 
the  Bhikkhu  Pacittiya  60  5 under  the  Pacittiya  of  the  Bhikkhunis 
(Pacittiya  141  in  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha).  Moreover,  the 


1 Ibid. 130,  327 

2 Ibid. 133,  160 

3 Ibid. 166 

4 Ibid. 171 

5 Ibid. 123 
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parallel  of  the  Bhikkhu  Pacittiya  87  \ which  gives  specifications 
about  manca  (bed)  and  pltha  (chair),  also  find  a a place  in  the 
BhikkhunT  Patimokkha  (Pacittiya  173  in  the  BhikkhunT 
Patimokkha). 

No.  91  gives  specifications  of  the  size  of  the  vassikasatika  (= 
a cloth  for  the  rains).1 2  This,  as  well  as  the  Bhikkhu  Nissaggiya 
24  which  also  refers  to  the  vassikasatika,  do  not  apply  to  the 
Bhikkhunis. 

Patidesaniya 

The  eight  Patidesaniya  rules  of  the  Bhikkhunis  are  extremely 
simple  in  character  and  seem  in  fact  to  be  a splitting  up  of  the 
single  rule  which  bars  a Bhikkhuni,  unless  she  is  ill,  from 
obtaining  by  request  and  using  ghee,  oil,  honey,  molasses,  fish, 
meat,  milk  and  curd.  The  Bhikkhus,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
four  Patidesaniya  rules  of  their  own  which  also  deal  with  food 
but  are  wider  in  their  scope.3  Nos.  1 and  2 determine  the 
relations  of  Bhikkhus  with  Bhikkhunis  at  meals,  and  hence  have 
no  relevance  to  the  Bhikkhunis  themselves.  Nos.  3 and  4 refer 
to  certain  situations  in  which  a monk  who  is  not  ill  should  not 


1 Ibid. 168 

2 Ibid. 172 

3 Vin. IV.  175-84 
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help  himself  to  food.  No.  4 deals  with  it  specifically  in  relation  to 
forest  residences.  Therefore  this  rule  would  not  apply  to  the 
Bhikkhunis.  No.  3 embodies  an  undoubtedly  singnificant 
consideration.  It  prescribes  against  possible  exploitation  of 
pious  lay  patrons  by  inconsiderate  monks,  who  while  helping 
themselves  to  a meal,  would  fail  to  consider  the  economic 
stability  of  the  people  who  provide  them  with  food.  Here  the 
Buddha  decrees  that  the  Bhikkhus  should  formally  decide 
among  themselves  not  to  strain  those  families  of  devoted 
laymen  whose  resources  are  depleted.  The  Bhikkhus  shall  not 
call  on  them  and  accept  food  unless  on  invitation  or  in  cases  of 
illness. 

Sekhiya  dhamma. 

Both  Bhikkhus  and  Bhikkhunis  share  the  same  set  of 
seventy-five  Sekhiya  dhammas. 

The  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha 

The  text  of  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha  seems  to  have 
presented  a number  of  problems  to  the  scholars  who  ventured 
to  examine  it.  Miss  Durga  N.  Bhagavat  who  apparently 
approached  it  solely  through  the  BhikkhunTvibhariga  of  the 
present  Vinaya  Pitaka  discovered  therein  only  a fragment  of  it. 
She  has  erred  so  far  as  to  mistake  this  abridged  version  for  the 
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complete  text.1  The  result  of  this  has  been  obviously  disastrous 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Miss  Horner.2  Miss  Horner 
suggests  that  the  Nuns'  Vibhariga  in  its  present  form  may  be 
regarded  as  an  abridged  version  of  some  more  complete 
Vibhariga  for  nuns.3  In  support  of  this  she  adduces  as  evidence 
the  fragment  of  the  Pratimoksasutra  of  the  Sarvastivadins 
published  by  Finot.4  The  BhiksunT-pratimoksa  in  it,  it  is  pointed 
out,  contains  the  end  of  one  sikkhapada  and  the  beginning  of 
another  which  are  identified  as  Sarighadisesas  for  nuns 
corresponding  to  Monks'  Sarighadisesa  8 and  9.  This  leads  us 
to  the  legitimate  inference  that  there  existed  at  some  stage 
among  the  Sarvastivadins  a complete,  unabridged  Pratimoksa 
for  the  Bhiksunis.  However,  the  earlier  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  'a  more  complete  Vibhariga  for  nuns'  is  not 
necessarily  established  thereby,  because  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  PratimoksasGtras  which  came  to  be  recited 
fortnightly  at  the  Uposatha  meetings  existed  quite  distinctly 
apart  from  the  Vibharigas,  and  very  naturally  in  an  unabridged 
form. 


1 Miss  D.N.  Bhagavat,  Early  Buddhist  Jurisprudence,  p.164f. 

2 The  Book  of  the  Discipline,  III.  p.  xxxii.  n.1  and  p.  I viii. 

1 1bid.p.xxxi 

4 Journal Asiatique,  1913,  p.548 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  we  examine  the  early  literary  history  of 
the  Vinaya  Pitaka  we  discover  evidence  which  point  to  the 
existence  of  a complete  and  unabridged  text  of  the 
BhikkhunTvibhariga.  Buddhaghosa,  while  describing  the  Vinaya 
texts  which  were  rehearsed  at  the  First  Council,  speaks  of  the 
Ubhato  Vibhariga  consisting  of  the  Mahavibhariga  and  the 
BhikkhunTvibhariga.  These  two  texts,  it  is  said,  were  gone 
through  separately  each  in  its  entirety.  The  Mahavibhariga, 
says  Buddhaghosa,  consists  of  220  rules  (Evam  vTsadhikani 
dve  sikkhapadasatani  mahavibhango'ti  kittetva  thapesum. 
DA.1.13).  We  should  note  here  how  precise  Buddhaghosa  is  in 
not  adding  the  7 Adhikaranasamatha  dhammas  to  the  list  of 
sikkhapada,  as  most  scholars  do,  when  they  speak  of  227  rules 
of  the  Patimokkha,  the  7 Adhikaranasamatha  dhammas  to  the 
list  of  disciplinary  rules.1  The  BhikkhunTvibhariga  consists  of  304 


1 B.C.Law,  History  of  Pali  Literature,  1.46-47,  49 
Winternitz,  History  of  Indian  Literature,  11.24 
N.Dutt,  Early  Monastic  Buddhism,  1960,  p.152 
S.Dutt,  Early  Budhist  Monachism,  p.75 
Miss  Horner,  Book  of  the  Discipline,  l.p.x. 

Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  its  History  and  Literature,  1896,  p.  54. 
However,  in  The  Questions  of  King  Milinda  he  says  that  the 
regulations  in  the  Patimokkha  are  only  220  in  number.  See  SBE  35, 
p.203. n.1  (1890). 
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rules,  and  not  311  for  the  same  reason.  ( Evam  tTni 
sikkhapadasatani  cattari  ca  sikkhapadani  bhikkhunJvibhahgo'ti 
kittetva...  Ibid.)  This  shows  that  at  least  the  tradition  which 
Buddhaghosa  inherited  knew  of  an  early  reckoning  of  the 
contents  of  the  BhikkhunTvibhaiiga  independent  of  the 
Mahavibhariga,  and  it  leads  us  to  surmise  on  the  independent 
existence  of  a complete  BhikkhunTvibhaiiga. 

Further  it  is  worth  noting  that  Buddhaghosa,  while  speaking 
of  the  literary  activity  of  the  First  Cuncil,  does  not  speak  of  an 
independent  rehearsal  of  either  of  the  Patimokkhas  apart  from 
the  Vibharigas,  although  he  goes  so  far  as  to  include  both  the 
Khandhakas  and  the  Parivara  under  the  Vinaya  literature 
rehearsed  at  the  First  Council.1  The  two  Patimokkhas  were 
apparently  reckoned  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  two 
respective  Vibharigas  at  that  stage.  This  is  clear  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  elder  Maha  Kassapa  questioned  the 
venerable  Upali  from  the  first  Parajika  onwards  inquiring  not 
only  about  the  rule  but  also  about  the  details  connected  with  it. 

Even  as  far  as  the  function  of  the  Patimokkha  was 
concerned,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  early  days  of  Buddhist 
monasticism  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  meaning 


1 DA.1.13 
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and  interpretation,  and  all  the  implications  of  the  sikkhapada.  It 
was  also  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law  that 
those  who  were  in  authority  knew  all  the  circumstances  leading 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  various  sikkhapada.  Therefore  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a monk  being  challenged  regarding  the 
authenticity  of  a particular  item  of  discipline  which  he  wishes  to 
enforce.  Thus,  the  maintenance  of  acceptable  good  monastic 
conduct  being  the  live  function  of  the  Patimokkha,  it  was 
necessary  for  a monk,  specially  for  one  who  was  in  authority 
such  as  a Vinayadhara  or  a Bhikkhunovadaka,1  to  learn  both 
codes  of  the  Patimokkha  in  detail  with  all  the  explanations.  Note 
the  significance  of  the  following  observations:  'If  a monk  is  not 
well-versed  in  both  codes  of  the  Patimokkha  with  all  their  details 
and  explanations,  then  if  he  were  to  be  questioned  as  to  where 
the  Buddha  has  laid  down  such  and  such  an  injunction,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  give  an  answer.  Then  there  would  be 
many  who  would  advise  him  to  first  learn  his  Vinaya.'  (No  ce 
bhikkhave  bhikkhuno  ubhayani  patimokkhani  vittharena 
svagatani  honti  suvibhattani  suppavattmi  suvinicchitani  suttaso 
anuvyahjanaso  idam  pana  ayasma  kattha  vuttam  bhagavata'ti 
putt  ho  na  sampayati.  Tassa  bhavanti  vattaro  ingha  tava 
ayasma  vinayam  sikkhassO'ti.  A.V.80f.).  There  is  no  doubt,  that 


1 A.IV.140,  279;  V.71 
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all  these  requirements  imply  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  texts 
of  the  Vibhariga.  Buddhaghosa,  in  fact,  explains  suttaso  of  the 
above  passage  as  vibhangato.1  In  the  Samantapasadika,  he 
explains  the  phrase  vittharena  svagatani  which  also  occurs  in 
the  above  passage  as  implying  a knowledge  of  the  twofold 
Vibhariga  ( Tattha  ubhayani  kho  pana'ssa  patimokkhani 
vittharena  svagatani  hontTti  ubhato  vibhangavasena  vuttani. 
VinA.V.990). 

However,  it  is  clear  that  Buddhaghosa  was  aware  of  the 
existence  in  his  own  day  of  the  two  Patimokkhas  as 
independent  literary  works,  besides  the  two  Vibharigas,  in  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka.  In  a general  description  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka, 
Buddhaghosa  adds  to  its  contents  the  two  Patimokkhas  as  well, 
which  now  take  their  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Vibharigas,  the 
Khandhakas  and  the  Parivara.  ( Tattha  pathamasangltiyam 
sangTtan  ca  asangTtan  ca  sabbam  pi  samodhanetva  ubhayani 
patimokkhani  dve  vibhangani  dvavTsati  khandhaka 
soiasaparivara'ti idam  vinayapitakam  nama.).2  He  also  makes  it 
clear  in  this  statement  that  not  all  the  contents  of  the  extant 
Vinaya  Pitaka  were  rehearsed  at  the  First  Council. 


1 AA.IV.66 

2 DA.1.17;  VinA.1.18;  DhsA.18 
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It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  any  certainity  the  time 
when  the  Patimokkha  (of  the  Bhikkhus  and  the  Bhikkhunis) 
were  thus  extracted  from  the  Vibharigas.  All  that  we  can  safely 
infer  from  the  statements  of  Buddhaghosa  is  that  it  certainly 
took  place  before  his  time,  but  at  a date  which  does  not  go  so 
far  back  as  the  First  Council.  Hence  the  absence  in  the 
Cullavagga  of  any  reference  to  the  Patimokkha  as  a Vinaya 
treatise  during  the  recital  of  the  Vinaya  at  the  First  Council.1  The 
independent  existence  of  the  Bhikkhu  and  BhikkhunT 
Patimokkha  in  their  entirety,  at  least  during  the  time  of 
Buddhaghosa,  is  clearly  evident  in  the  KarikhavitaranT  of 
Buddhaghosa.  We  notice  there  that  Buddhaghosa  is  familiar 
with  an  unabridged  text  of  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha.  In 
commenting,  however,  on  the  sikkhapada  of  the  BhikkhunT 
Patimokkha,  he  recognises  the  items  which  the  Bhikkhunis  hold 
in  common  with  the  Bhikkhus  {sadharana  pahhattiyo)  and  refers 
back  for  their  explanation  to  his  comments  on  those  identical 
sikkhapada  in  the  Bhikkhu  Patimokkha.  He  commences  his 
BhikkhunTpatimokkha-vannna  with  a comment  on  the  first 
Parajika,  the  first  of  the  eight  Parajikas  of  the  Bhikkhunis  which 
incidentally  also  happens  to  be  a sadharana  pahhatti.  ( Ya  pana 
bhikkhunT  chandaso  methunam  d ham  mam  patiseveyya'ti 


1 See  S.Dutt,  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.73f. 
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vuttam  tattha  chandaso'ti  methunaragapatisamyuttena 
chandena  c'eva  ruciya  ca  ...  Kkvt.157).  Therefore  he  refers  to 
the  rest  of  the  common  sikkhapada  in  the  following  terms:  'Here 
and  in  the  instances  which  follow,  the  rest  should  be 
understood  with  the  help  of  the  explanations  given  under  the 
common  injunctions  which  the  Bhikkhus  share  with  the 
Bhikkhunis. \Sesam  ettha  itoparesu  ca  sadharanasikkhapadesu 
vuttanayanusaren'eva  veditabbam.  Kkvt.157).  That  in  the 
KarikhavitaranT  Buddhaghosa  was  commenting  on  a complete 
text  of  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha  is  further  evident  in  the 
remarks  which  he  adds  after  his  comments  on  the  first  six  rules 
of  the  BhikkhunT  Sarighadisesas  which  are  peculiar  to  the  nuns 
alone.  Noting  that  the  next  three  Sarighadisesas,  i.e.  nos.  7,  8 
and  9,  are  held  in  common  with  the  Bhikkhus,  Buddhaghosa 
says  that  their  explanations  are  to  be  known  in  terms  of  what 
has  been  said  about  the  triad  which  begins  with  the  sikkhapada 
on  sancantta  ( sancarittadittaye  vuttanayen'eva  vinicchayo 
veditabbo.  Kkvt.165),  and  refers  them  back  to  the  Bhikkhu 
Patimokkha.  They  were,  nevertheless,  reckoned  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha,  for  Buddhaghosa  proceeds  to 
number  the  sikkhapada  which  follows  these  three  as  the  tenth 
( Dasame  kinnu'  ma'va  samaniyo'ti.  Kkvt.165).  When 
Buddhaghosa,  following  this  order,  regards  the  suceeding 
sikkhapada  as  No.11,  the  editor  of  the  Karikhavitarani  (P.T.S.) 
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hastens  to  make  the  following  comment:  'This  really  refers  to 
the  Sarighadisesa  8 as  given  at  Vin.IV.238  and  not  to  No.11. 
There  are  only  10  in  the  recognised  Pali  Canon.'1  It  should  here 
be  pointed  out  that  this  attempted  correction  is  not  only 
unwarranted  but  is  also  dangerously  misleading.  After 
Sarighadisesa  13  of  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha,  Buddhaghosa 
is  aware  of  the  existence  of  four  more  sikkhapada  for  the 
Bhikkhunis  under  the  Sarighadisesa  which  the  Bhikkhunis 
share  in  common  with  the  Bhikkhus  ( Sahgha-bhedadisu  catusu 
vuttanayen'eva  vinicchayo  veditabbo.  Kkvt.166).  Thus 
Buddhaghosa  winds  up  his  comments  on  the  Sarighadisesas  of 
the  Bhikkhunis  with  commendable  accuracy,  thereby 
establishing  the  existence  of  17  sikkhapada\n  that  group. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  change  of  emphasis 
in  the  ritual  of  Patimokkha  at  a time  when  the  mere  recital  of  the 
sikkhapada  at  the  assenbly  of  the  Bhikkhus,  without  any  evident 
probe  into  the  incidents  of  indiscipline,  constituted  the  ritual  of 
the  Uposatha.  At  such  a function,  it  was  obviously  the  text  of 
the  Patimokkha  rules  that  mattered.  The  details  of  interpretation 
and  application  which  were  closely  connected  with  the  rules 
and  thus  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  Vibhariga  would  have 
been  eventually  left  out.  This,  perhaps,  explains  the  extraction 


1 Kkvt.p.165 
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of  the  rules  of  the  Patimokkha  from  the  body  of  the  Vibharigas 
and  the  formation  out  of  these  of  the  two  manuals  of  Bhikkhu 
and  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha,  intended  undoubtedly  to  be  used  for 
recital  at  the  ritual  of  the  Uposatha.  Thus  it  is  the  consequent 
independent  existence  of  the  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha,  in  its 
entirety,  which  in  all  probability,  could  have  justified  the 
abridgement  of  the  text  of  the  BhikkhunTvibhariga  into  the  form 
in  which  we  have  it  today.  The  BhikkhunTvibhariga  was  an 
abridged  text  even  at  the  time  of  Buddhaghosa  and  the 
BhikkhunT  Patimokkha  as  well  as  the  Bhikkhu  Patimokkha  had 
already  acquired  an  independent  position  in  the  Vinaya  Pitaka.1 
Thus  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Karikhavitarani  which  is 
Buddhaghosa's  commentary  on  the  two  Patimokkhas, 
Buddhaghosa  commences  his  BhikkhunTvibharigavannana  in 
the  Samantapasadika  with  the  first  additional  Parajika  of  the 
Bhikkhunis  which  he  treats  as  No.1,  for  he  proceeds  to  the  rest 
of  the  four  asadharana  pannatti  as  dutiya,  tatiya  and  catuttha , 
i.e.  second,  third  and  fourth  respectively.  He  follows  the  same 
method  in  the  Sarighadisesa  as  well  as  in  the  other  succeeding 
groups  of  sikkhapada.  In  the  Samantapasadika  we  discover  an 
implicit  admission  of  Buddhaghosa  that  the  BhikkhunTvibhariga 
which  is  before  him  is  an  abridged  text  containing  only  the 


1 DA.1.17;  VinA.1.18;  DhsA.18 
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asadharana  pahhattiyo.  Commenting  on  the  phrase  uddittha 
kho  ayyayo  attha  parajika  dhamma  he  first  refers  to  the  four 
Parajikas  laid  down  for  the  Bhikkhus  {....bhikkhu  arabba 
pahhatta  sadharana  cattaro.  VinA.IV.906)  and  offers  four  only 
as  the  contents  of  the  Parajika  group  of  the  BhikkhunTvibhariga 
(....ime  ca  cattaro'ti  - Ibid./  Affirming  as  it  were  our  earlier 
assumption  that  the  recital  at  the  ritual  of  the  Uposatha  was 
now  the  immediate  and  perhaps  the  single  purpose  of  the 
Patimokkha,  Buddhaghosa  says  that  the  Patimokkha  recital 
brings  before  us  the  complete  list  of  BhikkhunT  sikkhapada  (... 
e 143/77  patimokkhuddesamaggena  uddittha  kho  ayyayo  attha 
parajika  dhamma'ti  evam  ettha  attho  datthabbo.  Ibid.).  This 
establishes  beyond  doubt  the  position  that  in  Buddhaghosa's 
day  there  existed  an  abridged  BhikkhunTvibhariga  and  an 
unabridged  BhikkhunT  Patimokkha. 
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APPENDIX  I 

The  Exclusion  of  Guilty  Monks  From 
The  Recital  of  the  Patimokkha 


Let  us  examine  the  statements  in  the  Khandhakas  under  the 
authority  of  which  a monk  who  was  guilty  of  an  offence 
(. sapattika ) was  barred  from  participating  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Patimokkha.1  A careful  scrutiny  of  these  two  accounts  shows 
that  this  authority  was  derived  from  the  story  of  the  Suspension 
of  the  Patimokkha  in  the  Cullavagga.2  When  Vin.  1.125  says  that 
the  Buddha  has  decreed  that  no  guilty  monk  shall  participate  in 
the  performance  of  the  Uposatha  it  has  evidently  in  mind  this 
incident  of  the  Cullavagga.  This  story  of  the  Suspension  of  the 
Patimokkha  appears  also  in  two  other  Canonical  texts,  viz.  the 
Udana3  and  the  Ariguttara  Nikaya.4 


'Vin. 1.125  and  Vin. II. 240 

2 Vin.  I l.236ff. 

3 Ud.51ff. 

4 A.IV.204ff. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  here  this  version  of  the  Theriya 
trdition  with  that  of  the  MGIasarvastivadins.1  The  following 
observations  emerge  from  such  a comparison: 

1.  In  the  MGIasarvastivada  account,  it  is  not  the  Buddha  but 
the  Sarighasthavira  who  presides  over  the  assembly  at 
which  the  guilty  monk  is  discovered.  Thus  the  entire 
Theriya  version  that  the  Buddha,  up  to  this  incident,  held 
the  monopoly  of  reciting  the  Patimokkha  in  the  assembly 
of  the  monks  finds  no  support  among  the 
MGIasarvastivadins.2  It  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
MGIasarvastivada  account  that  the  Buddha  had  ordered 
that  the  Sarighasthavira  should  recite  the  Patimokkha 
every  fortnight.3  ( Uktam  bhagavata  sanghasthavirena 
tvardhamasam  pratimoksasGtroddesa  uddestavya  iti. 
Gilgit  MSS. I II .3. 1 07f.).  This  order,  at  any  rate,  is  prior  to 
the  incident  of  the  discovery  of  the  guilty  monk  in  the 
assembly  which  had  met  for  the  recital  of  the 
Patimokkha. 


‘Gilgit  MSS.  III.  3.107f. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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2.  The  MOIasarvastivadins  do  not  draw  the  elder  Maha 
Moggallana  into  the  picture.  It  is  the  Sarighasthavira 
himself  who  uses  his  'divine  eye'  to  spot  out  the  guilty 
monk. 

3.  In  the  MGIasarvastivada  account,  unlike  in  the  Theriya 
tradition  where  the  elder  Moggallana  uses  his  power  of 
clairvoyance  ( cetopanyanana ),  the  use  of  the  'divine  eye’ 
or  the  'divine  ear’  for  this  purpose  is  condemned  and 
forbidden  by  the  Buddha.  One  who  does  so  is  guilty  of  an 
offence. 

It  appears  from  the  above  analysis  that  the 
MOIasarvastivadins  too,  agree  with  the  Theravadins  in  their 
tradition  that  no  guilty  monk  shall  participate  in  the  recital  of  the 
Patimokkha.  This  is  evidently  true  of  most  Vinaya  traditions  for 
they  had  been  firmly  stratified  before  the  break  up  of  the 
monastic  community  into  distinct  schools.  Inspite  of  their 
elimination  of  the  Buddha  and  the  elder  Moggallana  from  this 
incident,  the  MOIasarvastivadins  are  loosely  linked  with  the 
Theravadins  in  this  matter  in  that  the  uddana  gatha  which 
prefaces  their  Posadhasthapanavastu  mentions  the  role  of 
Moggallana  in  penalysing  the  guilty  monk: 
Asaudhaposadhadbhiksur  maudgatyanena  nasitah.  Gilgit 
MSS. III. 3. 107.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  MOIasarvastivadins 
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found  the  whole  setting  of  this  incident  to  be  somewhat  clumsy 
and  in  part  unacceptable. 

This  leads  uf  further  to  examine  the  contents  of  this  chapter 
in  the  Cullavagga  on  the  Suspension  of  the  Patimokkha  and 
observe  the  procedure  adopted  in  excluding  the  guilty  monk 
from  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha.1  The  elder  Moggallana  tells 
the  guilty  monk  that  he  has  no  right  to  sit  together  with  the 
Bhkkhus:  Natthi  te  bhikkhdhi  saddhim  samvaso'ti.  Vin.ll.237.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  from  where  the  venerable  Moggallana  derives 
the  authority  for  such  an  accusation.  It  appears  possible  only 
under  the  terms  of  Parajika  offences  about  which  alone  the 
Vinaya  says  that  no  monk  who  is  guilty  of  any  one  of  them  shall 
have  the  right  of  co-residence  with  fellow  Bhikkhus.  It  is  further 
added  that  such  a monk  forfeits  his  right  of  being  a Bhikkhu.2 
( Uddittha  kho  ayasmanto  cattaro  parajika  dhamma  yesam 
bhikkhu  ahhataram  va  ahhataram  va  apajjitva  na  iabhati 
bhikkhOhi  saddhim  samvasam  yatha  pure  tatha  paccha  parajiko 
hoti  asamvaso  - Vin.  1 1 1 . 1 09)  ,3 


1 Vin.  1 1 .236ff. 

2 Ibid. III. 109 

1 We  should  here  take  note  of  the  explanation  which  the 
Commentaries  give  for  the  exclusion  of  the  guilty  monk  from  the 
assembly  which  had  met  for  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  by  the 
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Then  in  terms  of  what  criteria  is  the  parisuddhi  or  purity  of 
the  monk  concerned  challenged  in  this  context?  There  is  not  a 
single  specific  charge  which  makes  him  a sapattika  in  the  sense 
that  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  Vinaya.  Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  no 
sikkhapada  had  been  laid  down  up  to  this  stage?  If  that  is 
conceded  then  this  monk  should  have  enjoyed  the  normal 
benefit  of  an  adikammika,  i.e.  of  being  exempted  from  guilt  in 
the  absence  of  sikkhapada:  anapatti  adikammikassa.  If 
sikkhapada  had  already  been  laid  down  then  this  non-specific 
and  all-inclusive  charge  seems  hardly  justifiable. 

If  up  to  the  time  of  this  incident  no  sikkhapada  had  been  laid 
down  then  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  the  monks  would 
have  been  in  a position  to  start  forthwith  a Patimokkha  recital  of 
their  own.  (Note:  Na  dana'ham  bhikkhave  itoparam  uposatham 
karissami  patimokkham  uddisissami.  Tumhe'va'dani  bhikkhave 
itoparam  uposatham  kareyyatha  patimokkham  uddiseyyatha. 
Vin.ll.240)1  At  any  rate,  if  this  incident,  contrary  to  the  evidence 


Buddha.  It  is  said  that  if  the  Buddha  recited  the  Patimokkha  with  the 
guilty  monk  present  in  the  assembly  it  would  have  spelt  disaster  for 
the  guilty  monk:  sattadha  tassa  muddha  phaiessati.  Thus,  out  of 
compassion  for  him  the  Buddha  declined  to  recite  the  Patimokkha  in 
that  assembly.  See  UdA.296;  AA.IV.1 12 

1 The  Commentarial  tradition  maintains  that  the  recital  of  sikkhapada 
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of  Vin. 1.102,  marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  recital  of  the 
Patimokkha  by  the  Bhikkhus,  then  it  is  also  to  be  argued  that 
the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  by  the  Bhikkhus  begins  with  the 
assumption  that  guilty  monks  should  be  excluded  from  the 
recital.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  all  available  evidence 
point  to  the  contrary.1  Thus  the  assumption  that  all  participants 
at  the  recital  should  be  pure  has  to  be  regarded  as  the 
development  of  a relatively  later  concept.  The  story  that  the 
Buddha  suspended  his  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  to  the 
Bhikkhus  because  of  the  presence  of  the  guilty  monk  in  the 
assembly  contrives  to  lend  support  to  this  growing  idea. 

We  should  also  like  to  examine  at  this  stage  some  evidence 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  Chinese  versions  of  the  Buddhist 
Vinaya.  According  to  the  Vinaya  of  the  MahTsasakas2  the 
Sarighasthavira  who  presides  at  the  Patimokkha  recital  asks 
the  assembly  as  to  what  the  Sarigha  is  going  to  do.  The 
Bhikkhus  in  reply  recommend  that  various  forms  of  disciplinary 
action  such  as  the  Tajjaniya-kamma  be  carried  out  on  certain 
monks.  They  also  specify  that  penalties  like  Manatta  be 


as  the  Patimokkha  ( ana  patimokkha)  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Bhikkhus  and  not  to  the  Buddha.  See  VinA.1.1 87;  UdA.298. 

1 M. III. 10;  Vin. 1.103;  IV.  144 

2 Taisho,  Vol.22.  p.128  C 
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imposed.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  these  statements  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  what  has  been  laid  down  in  the  Suttas  of  the 
Theriya  tradition.  Nevertheless,  side  by  side  with  this  older 
tradition  the  Mahisasakas  accomodate  a tradition  which  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  Khandhakas  regarding  the  Suspension  of  the 
Patimokkha. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mahasarighikas1  seem  to  feel  that  the 
non-specific  charge  which  is  brought  against  the  guilty  monk  is 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  prosecution.  So  they  have  a new 
story  according  to  which  the  monk  who  stands  accused  had 
stealthily  picked  up  a golden  lotus  petal  which  was  a part  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Uposatha  hall  and  had  fallen  on  the  ground. 
This  new  situation  which  is  added  to  the  story  enables  the 
venerable  Moggallana,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  offence  of 
stealing,  to  give  the  verdict  that  from  that  day  the  monk  who 
was  involved  would  not  be  regarded  as  a samana.  He  is  further 
told  that  he  should  not  be  any  more  among  the  members  of  the 
Sarigha.  The  Mahasarighikas  also  go  so  far  as  to  make  the 
Buddha  declare  the  action  of  Moggallana  in  dragging  the  guilty 
monk  out  of  the  assembly  to  be  illegal. 


1 Taisho,  Vol.  22.  p.447  B 
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We  would  consider  this  divergence  in  the  Mahasarighika 
tradition  to  be  a very  significant  one.  In  the  light  of  other 
evidence  in  the  Suttas  and  in  the  Vinaya  we  are  led  to  consider 
the  exclusion  of  the  guilty  monk  from  the  ritual  of  the 
Patimokkha  as  striking  a discordant  note.  In  presenting  a new 
and  a legally  more  acceptable  basis  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
guilty  monk,  the  Mahasahghikas  undoubtedly  reveal  their 
distrust  of  the  soundness  of  the  Theriya  tradition  and  the  validity 
of  the  act  of  exclusion  as  described  in  the  Cullavagga.  The 
Mahasahghikas,  while  they  inherit  along  with  the  Theriya  group 
and  other  early  divisions  of  the  Sarigha  the  earlier  story  of  this 
incident  in  toto , seem  to  challenge  its  conformity  to  orthodox 
canons. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  this  story  which  runs  contrary  to 
what  appears  to  be  historically  acceptable.  The  story  of  the 
Cullavagga  tries  to  make  out  that  up  to  the  detection  of  the 
guilty  monk  in  the  assembly  of  the  Sarigha  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Buddha  to  recite  the  Patimokkha  for  the  Bhikkhus.  We  have 
already  observed  that  the  Mulasarvastivadins  differ  from  the 
Theriya  tradition  on  this  point  in  keeping  the  Buddha  out  of  the 
Patimokkha  recital.  The  only  other  Canonical  reference  in  the 
Theriya  tradition  to  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  by  the  Buddha1 


1 i.e.  other  than  in  the  story  of  the  Suspension  of  the  Patimokkha 
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comes  to  us  from  the  Mahapadana  Sutta.1  But  this  quasi- 
historical  Sutta  makes  this  statement  in  terms  of  a Buddha  of 
the  past.  Placed  in  a legendary  and  supernatural  setting  the 
Buddha  Vipassi,  the  first  of  the  group  of  six  previous  Buddhas, 
expresses  his  desire  to  order  his  disciples  to  return  to 
BandhumatT  at  the  end  of  every  six  years,  after  their  missionary 
travels,  to  participate  in  the  Patimokkha  recital.2  Thereupon  a 
great  Brahma  appears  on  the  scene  and  requests  him  to  make 
the  order  and  pledges  their  support  to  see  that  the  disciples  do 
so.  The  Sutta  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  divinities  thereafter 
play  their  role  in  reminding  the  Bhikkhus  annually,  in 
anticipation,  about  their  return  to  the  capital  for  the  Patimokkha 
recital.  When  the  appointed  time  comes  they  make  a further 
contribution  by  transporting  the  Bhikkhus  to  the  venue  of  the 
recital  in  a single  day  by  their  supernatural  power.  When  the 
assembly  of  Bhikkhus  meets,  the  Buddha  Vipassi  recites  before 
them  three  stanzas  which  are  traceable  to  the  Buddhavagga  of 


which  occurs  at  Vin.ll.  236f,  Udana  51  f,  A.IV.204f. 

1 D.ll.46ff. 

2 A tradition  in  the  Dhammapadatthakatha  makes  out  the  recital  to  be 
held  every  seventh  year.  See  DhpA.lll.237 
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the  Dhammapada.1  The  Sutta  describes  this  as  the  recital  of  the 
Patimokkha  by  the  Buddha  Vipassi. 

Strangely  enough,  we  discover  in  the  last  of  these  stanzas2  a 
reference  to  the  restraint  in  terms  of  the  Patimokkha 
(, Patimokkhe  ca  samvaro).  We  are  already  familiar  with  this 
concept  of  discipline  and  are  aware  of  its  connotation.  The 
Commentary  to  the  Sutta  explains  this  as  the  restraint  in  the 
highest  sTIa  which  is  identifiable  with  the  code  of  the 
Patimokkha.3  Thus  when  the  Patimokkha  as  a code  of  discipline 
seems  to  have  been  well  established  and  its  functions  appear 
to  have  been  well  known  during  the  life  time  of  the  Buddha  how 
does  one  explain  this  unnecessary  regressing  to  present  the 
Patimokkha  and  its  recital  as  being  primitively  simple.  As  there 
is  no  reliable  evidence  at  all,  excepting  what  we  implicitly  get  in 
the  story  of  the  Suspension  of  the  Patimokkha,  to  show  that  the 
Buddha  did  preside  for  some  time  over  a form  of  Patimokkha 
recital  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  other  abundant  evidence 
pointing  to  the  early  existence  of  a Patimokkha  recital  which  the 
Buddha  instituted  for  the  Bhikkhus  and  which  the  Bhikkhus 


1 Dhammapada  vv.  183, 184, 185.  See  DhpA.lll.237. 

2 Ibid.v.  1 85.  It  is  a pity  that  Sukumar  Dutt  has  completely  missed  this 
very  significant  stanza.  See  his  Early  Buddhist  Monachism,  p.71 

3 DA.  1 1.479 
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themselves  performed  from  its  inception  as  being  more  positive 
and  reliable. 

It  is  only  with  a considerable  recognition  of  such  an 
institution  that  one  could  expect  the  emergence  of  a 
standardised  concept  like  patimokkhe  ca  samvaro.  To  take  this 
concept  back  to  antiquity  and  link  it  up  with  a primitive  and  less 
organized  institution  appears  to  be  a serious  distortion.  This 
retrospective  use  of  the  term  Patimokkha  to  refer  to  the  mere 
recital  of  the  three  stanzas  by  the  Buddha  appears  to  be 
unhistorical.  Furthermore,  the  past  to  which  it  is  drawn  is  also 
enveloped  in  what  comes  more  in  the  realm  of  myth  and 
legend.  Thus  it  is  undoubtedly  a projection  from  the  present  and 
the  historical  to  the  past  and  the  legendary.  This  tendency  to 
delve  into  the  past,  in  a search  as  it  were  for  precedent  and 
traditional  sanction,  is  clearly  seen  in  many  instances  in  the  life 
story  of  the  Buddha  and  the  history  of  the  Sasana.1  Such 
sanction  seems  to  be  sought  both  for  what  has  historically 
taken  place  and  also  for  what  is  intended  to  be  approved  as 
historical  and  acceptable.  The  whole  of  the  Mahapadana  Sutta 
seems  to  illustrate  this  tendency. 


1 S. 11.5-9,  106;  A.II.21;  Vin.lll.7ff. 
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We  discover  in  the  Dhammapadatthakatha  a story  which 
appears  to  give  a cross  reference  to  this  semi-legendary 
account  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  past  of  the  Mahapadana  Sutta.1 
In  a very  brief  story  entitled  Anandattherauposathapanhavatthu 
the  venerable  Ananda  states  that  although  the  Buddha  has 
given  details  regarding  the  parentage,  disciples  etc.  of  the 
seven  Buddhas  including  the  Buddha  Gotama  himself  he  has 
said  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  Uposatha  of  the  past 
Buddhas.2  Therefore  he  raises  the  question  whether  their 
Uposatha  was  the  same  as  the  present  one  or  different  from  it. 
The  Buddha  replies  to  say  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
content  of  what  is  recited  at  the  Uposatha.  The  only  diference  is 
in  the  frequency  of  its  performance  ( Yasma  pana  tesam 
buddhanam  kalabhedo  eva  ahosi  na  gathabhedo 
DhpA.lll.236).  Establishing  the  identity  of  the  Uposatha  of  all 
the  seven  Buddhas  he  says  that  they  all  recited  three 
admonitory  stanzas  before  their  assemblies.  These  stanzas  are 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  Mahapadana  Sutta  with 
reference  to  the  Buddha  Vipassi.  This  story  strives  to  establish, 


1 DhpA.lll.236 

2 However,  this  is  not  true  of  the  extant  Mahapadana  Sutta  which 
gives  a detailed  account  of  the  Patimokkha  recital  of  the  Buddha 
Vipassi.  See  D.II.47-  49 
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above  all,  that  the  Buddha  Gotama  did  perform  some  form  of 
admonitory  Upssatha  and  that  it  is  distinctly  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Buddhas  of  the  past.  In  doing  so  this  story  of  the 
Dhammapadatthakatha  goes  a step  further  than  the 
Mahapadana  Sutta  which  speaks  of  the  Uposatha  only  of 
Buddha  Vipassi.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  serious  divergence 
between  the  two  accounts. 

Buddhaghosa,  in  his  comments  on  the  Verahjabhanavara, 
has  attempted  to  integrate  this  tradition  with  the  history  of  the 
Sasana.  This,  he  says,  is  the  general  practice  of  all  Buddhas 
and  the  Buddha  Gotama  too,  did  recite  a form  of  ovada 
patimokkha  for  twenty  years  in  the  history  of  the  Sasana  up  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  sikkhapada.1  But  this  twofold 
Patimokkha  as  ovada  and  ana  in  two  distinct  chronological 
stages  is  a product  of  commentarial  tradition.  The  only 
Canonical  reference  to  two  stages  of  the  Patimokkha  recital  is 
the  story  of  the  Suspension  of  the  Patimokkha  in  the 
Cullavagga.2  However,  we  are  not  told  there  that  these  are  two 
distinct  types  of  Patimokkha  recital.  All  that  we  are  told  is  that 
the  Buddha  refused  to  recite  the  Patimokkha  any  more  in  the 
company  of  the  Bhikkhus  and  asked  them  to  do  it  themselves. 


1 VinA.I.186f. 

2 Vin.ll.236ff. 
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In  the  Mahapadana  Sutta  the  Buddha  Vipassi  himself  recites 
the  admonitory  stanzas  and  this  alone  constitutes  the 
Patimokkha  recital  in  his  Sasana.1  At  no  stage  is  this  replaced 
by  another  form  of  recital  in  the  Mahapadana  Sutta.  Even  the 
account  in  the  Dhammapadatthakatha  preserves  this 
singleness  of  character  of  the  recital  of  the  Buddhas  of  the 
past.2  This  form  of  ovada  patimokkha  which  originally  was 
associated  with  Buddha  Vipassi  of  distant  antiquity  is  extremely 
simple  and  primitive  and  seems  characteristic  of  a legendary 
past.3  The  Canonical  texts  do  not  seem  to  mix  this  up  with  the 
Patimokkha  recital  of  the  Buddha  Gotama's  Sasana  which  is 
more  historical  in  character.  It  is  Buddhaghosa  who  attempts  to 
trace  the  change  over  of  the  Patimokkha  from  ovada  to  ana  and 
give  it  a historical  sequence  and  the  story  of  the  Suspension  of 
the  Patimokkha  in  the  Cullavagga  seems  to  facilitate  this.4  In 


1 The  Sutta,  however,  does  not  use  the  term  ovada  patimokkha  with 
reference  to  this  recital. 

2 DhpA.lll.236 

3 D. 11.48-50 

4 See  VinA.  1.186  f.  where  Buddhaghosa  quotes  extensively  from 
Vi  n . 1 1 . 240 . Sabbabuddhanam  hi  ima  tisso  o vadapatimokkhagatha 
honti.  Ta  dlghayukabuddhanam  yava  sasanapariyanta  uddesam 
agacchanti.  Appayukabuddhanam  pathamabodhiyam  eva 
sikkhapadapahhattikaiato  pabhuti  anapatimokkham  eva  uddisTyati. 
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this  attempt  of  Buddhaghosa  we  see  the  romanticised  tales  of 
the  Buddhas  of  the  past  invading  the  truly  historical  accounts  of 
the  life  and  the  Sasana  of  the  Buddha  Gotama. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  analyse  at  this  stage 
the  contents  of  the  Verahjabhanavara  which  has  a relevance  to 
this  question.1  In  reply  to  a question  by  the  venerable  Sariputta 
the  Buddha  discusses  the  history  of  the  monastic  organizations 
of  the  six  Buddhas  of  the  past.  They  are  classified  into  two 
groups  of  three  each  on  a purely  chronological  order.  It  is  said 
that  the  three  earlier  Buddhas,  Vipassi,  Sikh!  and  Vessabhu,  did 
neither  lay  down  sikkhapada  nor  institute  the  Patimokkha  recital 
for  their  disciples.  Their  discourses  on  the  Dhamma  were  very 
meagre.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  monastic  organizations 
disintegrated  soon  after  their  death.  Of  the  latter  three, 
Kakusandha,  Konagamana  and  Kassapa,  we  discover  that  their 
organizations  flourished  because  they  preached  the  Dhamma 
extensively  to  their  disciples  and  also  laid  down  sikkhapada  and 
instituted  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha.  No  more  is  said  here  of 


Tan  ca  kho  bhikkhu  yeva  uddisantina  bud d ha.  Tasma  amhakam'pi 
bhagava  pathamabodhiyam  vTsativassamattam  eva  id  am 
ovadapatimokkham  uddisi.  Tato  patthaya  bhikkhu  anapatimokkham 
uddisanti.  VinA.1.187 
1 Vin.  1 11.7-9 
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the  nature  of  this  Patimokkha  recital,  either  of  Gotama  or  of  the 
Buddhas  of  the  past.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  about  one  form 
of  recital  being  replaced  by  another. 

Even  though  we  may  not  regard  this  portion  of  the 
Suttavibhariga  to  be  as  old  as  the  rest  which  deal  with  the  text 
of  the  Patimokkha,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  its 
conformity  to  the  early  traditions  of  the  Sutta  and  the  Vinaya. 
What  we  mean  by  this  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
promulgation  of  the  sikkhapada  and  their  recital  by  the 
Bhikkhus  at  the  Patimokkha  assembly  together  formed  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Sasana  and  its  earliest  institutions  which 
safeguarded  it.  Thus  we  see  that  what  is  said  about  the 
Buddhas  of  the  past  in  the  Veranjabhanavara  is  a very  accurate 
projection  into  the  past  of  a distinct  historical  setting. 

Hence  the  idea  of  a primitive  form  of  Patimokkha  recital  by 
the  Buddha  Gotama  seems  to  be  in  all  probability  a product  of 
wishful  construction  which  besides  whatever  other  purpose  it 
serves  helps  the  legislation  against  the  presence  of  guilty 
monks  at  the  Patimokkha  recital  For  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
Buddha  abolishes  the  practice  of  the  ovada  patimokkha  under 
protest  and  hands  over  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  to  the 
Bhikkhus.  What  is  more  significant  here  is  the  legislation  whic 
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followed  this  incident.1  ( Na  ca  bhikkhave  sapattikena 
patimokkham  sotabbam.  Yo  suneyya  apatti  dukkatassa. 
Vin. 11.240).  The  presence  of  the  guilty  monk  in  the  assembly 
being  the  provocation  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  ovada 
patimokkha  the  Buddha  laid  down  the  rule,  applicable  to  the 
ana  patimokkha  of  the  Bhikkhus,  that  no  guilty  monk  shall 
participate  in  the  Patimokkha  recital.  The  incident  of  the 
abolition  of  the  ovada  patimokkha  undoubtedly  provides  a very 
convincing  situation  for  this  new  legislation.  However,  we  have 
already  pointed  out  that  it  is  clearly  a deviation  from  the  original 
spirit  of  the  Patimokkha  recital. 


1 Ibid. II. 240.  See  also  Vin. 1.125 
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APPENDIX  II 

The  Abolition  of  the  Lesser  and 
Minor  Rules  of  Training 


The  history  of  the  Sasana,  both  in  the  Sutta  and  the  Vinaya 
Pitakas,  shows  that  there  were  rebellious  monks  in  the  Order. 
Their  protests  against  the  disciplinary  measures  adopted  by  the 
Buddha  are  widely  scattered  in  the  Pali  texts  where  such  monks 
are  described  as  being  militant  and  intolerant  of  any  advice 
(, Dubbaca  kho  bhante  etarahi  bhikkhO  dovacassakaranehi 
dhammehi  samannagata  akkhama  appadakkhinaggahino 
anusasanim.  S.II.204).1  The  words  of  Subhadda,  who  was 
discovered  expressing  his  joy  on  the  passing  away  of  the 
Buddha,  mark  the  climax  of  this  tendency.2  There  was  a 
formidable  move  in  this  direction  even  during  the  life  time  of  the 
Buddha  and  he  was  well  aware  of  it.  In  the  Latukikopama  Sutta, 
the  Buddha  states  very  clearly  that  there  exists  a group  of 
misguided  disciples  who  when  being  told  by  him  to  give  up 


1 See  also  M.l.437f,  448f;  A.1.230,  236;  Vin.lll.177,  IV.142f. 

2 Vin.ll.284f. 
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certain  ways  of  life  which  are  unworthy  of  a monk  refuse  to  do 
so.  They  in  turn  accuse  the  Buddha  of  being  meticulous  and 
pronounce  judgement  on  him  that  he  worries  over  worthless 
trifles.  They  show  their  displeasure  not  only  at  him  as  the  law- 
giver but  also  at  the  other  good  disciples  who  abide  by  these 
laws  {Evam  eva  kho  udayi  idh'ekacce  moghapurisa  idam 
pajahatha'ti  maya  vuccamana  te  evam  ahamsu  kirn  pan'imassa 
appamattakassa  oramattakassa  adhisallikhat'eva'yam 
samano'ti.  Te  tan  c'eva  nappajahanti  mayi  ca  appaccayam 
upatthapenti ye  ca  bhikkhO  sikkhakama.  M.  1.449). 

A specific  instance  of  such  accusation  against  the  Buddha  is 
recorded  in  the  Ariguttara  Nikaya  where  a Bhikkhu  named 
Kassapagotta  of  Parikadha  protests  at  a discourse  of  the 
Buddha  in  which  he  deals  with  monastic  discipline  (Atha  kho 
kassapagottassa  bhikkhuno  bhagavata 

sikkhapadapatisamyuttaya  dhammiya  kathaya  bhikkhO 
sandassante  samadapente  samuttejente  a hud 'eva  akkhanti  ahu 
appaccayo  adhisallikhat'eva'yam  samano'ti.  A.  1.236). 
Regardless  of  the  avowed  purpose  of  Buddhist  monasticism 
these  rebels  appear  to  have  looked  upon  sikkhapada  as 
measures  calculated  to  restrict  their  freedom  and  the  liberty  to 
do  things  as  they  wish.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  the  history 
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and  the  text  of  Pacittiya  72  which  is  laid  down  against  the 
disciples  who  speak  disparagingly  of  the  sikkhapada  of  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka  (Sace  ime  vinaye  pakatannuno  bhavissanti amhe 
yena  icchakam  yad'icchakam  yavad'icchakam  akaddhissanti 
parikaddhissanti.  Handa  mayam  avuso  vinayam  vivannema'ti). 
Also:  ( Yo  pana  bhikkhu  patimokkhe  uddissamane  evam 
vadeyya  kirn  pan'imehi  khuddanu-khuddakehi  sikkhapadehi 
uddutthehi  yavad'eva  kukkuccaya  vihesaya  vilekhaya 
samvattantTti  sikkhapadavivannake  pacittiyam.  Vin.IV.143). 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  a section  of  the  monastic 
community  expressed  their  sense  of  freedom  on  the  death  of 
the  Master  and  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  were  in  a 
position  to  act  on  their  own  choice  and  would  not  be  pestered 
any  more  with  instructions  on  propriety  and  procedure  ( Sumutta 
mayarn  tena  mahasamanena.  Upadduta  ca  mayam  homa  idam 
vo  kappati  idam  vo  na  kappatTti.  Idani  pana  mayam  yam 
icchissama  tarn  karissama  yam  na  icchissama  na  tarn 
karissama'ti.  Vin.ll.284). 

The  Buddha  was  not  only  aware  of  the  gathering  momentum 
against  the  organization  of  discipline  but  also  felt  it  necessary  to 
pay  sufficient  heed  to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  he  would  keep  the 
good  disciples  informed  of  this  calamitous  situation  as  is  clear 
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from  the  words  of  the  Buddha  to  Udayi  in  the  Latukikopama 
Sutta.1  He  would  praise  the  virtues  of  the  law-abiding  Bhikkhus 
as  he  did  when  he  discovered  the  attitude  of  the  venerable 
Upasena  Varigantaputta  to  the  code  of  monastic  discipline 
( Sadhu  sadhu  upasena  na  apahhattam  pahhapetabbam 
pannattam  va  na  samucchinditabbam  yathapannattesu 
sikkhapadesu  samadaya  vattitabbam.  Vin.lll.231).  Such  willing 
submission  to  monastic  discipline  was  a cause  of  joy  to  the 
founder  of  the  Order.  In  the  KakacGpama  Sutta  the  Buddha  is 
happy  to  recollect  his  associations  with  such  disciples.  There 
was  a time,  says  the  Buddha,  when  the  monks  won  his  heart  by 
their  good  behaviour.  He  also  often  held  out  such  good  monks 
as  an  example  to  the  rest.  The  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  was  a 
dominant  personality  of  that  category  about  whose  exemplary 
character  the  Buddha  repeatedly  mentioned  ( Kassapena  va  hi 
vo  bhikkhave  ovadissami  yo  va  kassapasadiso.  Ovaditehi  ca 
pana  vo  tathattaya  patipajjitabban'ti.  S. 1 1.1 9 5). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Buddha  also  took  more  active 
disciplinary  measures  by  incorporating  in  the  code  of  discipline 
itself  legislation  against  such  vicious  moves  to  undermine 


1 M. 1.449 
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monastic  discipline.  The  rebels  directed  their  attack  against  the 
regulations  of  the  Vinaya,  their  main  target  being  the 
sikkhapada  of  the  Patimokkha.  Out  of  a sense  of  fear  of 
prosecution  the  miscreants  thought  it  advantageous  to  keep  as 
many  members  of  the  Order  as  possible  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  the  Vinaya.  It  is  said  that  they  therefore  spoke  very 
disparagingly  of  the  Vinaya  to  every  one.1  They  challenged  the 
usefulness  of  the  recital  of  the  lesser  and  minor  rules 
(. khuddanukhuddakani  sikkhapadani)  at  the  ritual  of  the 
Patimokkha.  It  only  wearies  and  vexes  the  listeners,  they  said 
(Kim  pan'imehi  khuddanukhuddakehi  sikkhapadehi  udditthehi. 
Yavad'eva  kukkuccaya  vihesaya  viiekhaya  samvattatTti. 
Vin.IV.143).  They  oppose  the  recital  at  the  Uposatha  of  the 
whole  code  of  Patimokkha  regulations.  The  lesser  and  minor 
rules  are  slighted  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  Patimokkha  recital.  This  means  that  the  conduct  of  no 
monk  would  be  questioned  any  more  in  terms  of  these 
sikkhapada.  This  attitude  would  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
assumption  of  the  Vajjiputtaka  monk  who  thought  that  he  had  to 
discipline  himself  in  terms  of  all  the  sikkhpada  which  were  being 
recited  fortnightly  at  the  Uposatha  ceremony  and  which  he  said 


1 Vin.IV.142f. 
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were  over  a hundred  and  fifty  in  number.1  It  is  unmistakably 
clear  that  this  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  monastic  regulations  which  had  found  a place  in  the  code  of 
the  Patimokkha.  According  to  the  Suttavibhariga  this  move  was 
headed  by  the  Chabbaggiya  monks  and  their  followers  who  in 
the  history  of  the  Sasana  had  gained  a fair  degree  of  notoriety 
by  their  self-willed  actions.2  Even  if  one  would  attempt  to 
dismiss  this  gang  as  a fictitious  group,  they  are  no  doubt 
symbolic  of  the  rebels  in  the  Sasana  who  were  unworthy  of  their 
monastic  garb  and  were  a constant  cause  of  irritation  both  to 
the  good  monks  and  the  laymen. 

This  same  tendency  of  the  miscreants  to  resist  correction  by 
fellow  members  of  the  monastic  community  in  terms  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Patimokkha  is  also  clearly  evident  in 
Sarighadisesa  12.3  These  two  sikkhapada  (Sarighadisesa  12 
and  Pacittiya  72)  are  clear  proof  of  a two-pronged  attack 
launched  by  the  champions  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  Rules 
of  propriety  and  good  behaviour  which  require  conformity  to 
fixed  standards  are  either  to  be  rejected  or,  on  a policy  of  'strict 


1 A.1.230. 

2 Vin.IV.142f.  Pacittiya  72. 

3 lbid.lll.77f. 
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non-interference  the  offenders  who  violate  these  regulations 
are  not  to  be  questioned.  But  the  Buddha  was  not  to  be  led  into 
believing  in  the  sincerity  or  the  correctness  of  such  suggestions 
and  we  see  him  legislate  against  them  with  firm  determination. 
Any  monk  who  challenges  the  right  of  other  Bhikkhus  to  offer 
counsel  in  terms  of  the  regulations  of  the  Patimokkha  and  who 
stubbornly  offers  resistance  does  so  under  the  pain  of  a 
Sarighadisesa.1  No  monk  shall  also  speak  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Patimokkha  in  a disparaging  manner,  referring  to  their 
recital  as  being  of  no  consequence.2 

It  is  important  to  recognise  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  have 
existed  even  during  the  time  of  the  Buddha  a category  of 
sikkhapada  which  carried  the  designation  'lesser  and  minor'  or 
khuddanukhuddaka.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
inviolable  rules  of  the  Parajika  group  would  have  been  in  a 
class  by  themselves  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rest.  No  remedy 
or  redress  was  possible  with  the  offenders  of  this  category.  This 
is  perhaps  why  the  Vinaya  makes  special  mention  that  every 
monk,  on  being  conferred  the  higher  status  of  Upasampada, 
should  be  told  of  these  four  inviolable  rules:  anujanami 


1 Ibid. 178 

2 lbid.IV.43 
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bhikkhave  upasampadetva  dutiyam  datum  cattari  ca 
akaranlyani  acikkhitum.  in.  1.96.  Hence  the  four  Parajikas  would 
naturally  form  the  group  of  major  rules.  The  Ariguttara  makes 
repeated  reference  to  a group  of  'lesser  and  minor’  rules.  These 
are  regarded  as  being  a part  of  the  disciplinary  code  of  the 
monk.  These  deal  with  offences  of  which  any  monk  could  be 
guilty  but  for  which  he  could  make  amends  and  be  absolved 
therefrom.  For  they  are  not  declared  to  be  inviolable  (So  yani 
tani  khuddanukhuddakani  sikkhapadani  tani  apajjati'pi 
vutthati'pi.  Tam  kissa  hetu.  Na  hi  m'ett ha  bhikkhave  abhabbata 
vutta.  A.1.231f.).  Besides  these,  the  Ariguttara  mentions 
another  set  of  sikkhapada  which  have  to  be  inviolably 
perfected.  They  would  therefore  naturally  be  regarded  as  the 
only  major  ones  ( Yani  kho  tani  sikkhapadani 
adibrahmacariyikani  brahmacariyasaruppani  tattha  dhuvaslio  ca 
hoti  thitasTio  ca  samadaya  sikkhati  sikkhapadesu.  A.  I.  231ft.)1 


1 Inspite  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  existed  regarding  the  identity 
of  the  khuddanukhuddaka  sikkhapada,  the  followers  of  the  Ariguttara 
tradition  seems  to  have  maintained  this  division  up  to  the  time  of 
Buddhaghosa.  Note:  imam  pana 

anguttaramahanikaya  vaiahjanakacariya  cattari  parajikani  thapetva 
sesani sabbani'pi khuddanukhuddakanTti  vadanti.  AA.II.348.  See 
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The  distinction  between  the  major  and  the  minor  rules  thus 
seems  to  be  a valid  one.  As  Parajika  or  AkaranTya  these  major 
items  of  discipline  are  the  primary  requirements  without  which 
the  monastic  life  in  Buddhism  could  not  be  contemplated. 
Hence  they  are  called  adibrahmacariyikani.  However,  this  does 
not  amount  to  a denial  of  the  validity  of  the  other  group  of 
sikkhapada  which  are  called  lesser  and  minor'  or  khudda- 
nukhuddaka.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  to  regulate  the  life  of 
a monk  in  terms  of  those  regulations  is  fully  recognised.  For 
along  with  the  possibility  that  a monk  may  violate  any  one  of 
these  rules  is  also  mentioned  the  possibility  of  his  absolution 
from  the  consequent  guilt  through  correction:  apajjati'pi 
vutthati'pi.  Hence  a disciple  has  to  face  them  and  adjust  himself 
accordingly  and  not  attempt  stubbornly  to  resist  them.  This 
accords  well  with  the  spirit  of  Pacittiya  72  which,  though 
negatively,  recognises  the  usefulness  of  the  recital  of  even  the 
minor  rules  at  the  Patimokkha  ritual. 

However,  the  rebellious  monks  too,  appear  to  have  carried 
on  a ceaseless  campaign  to  achieve  their  end.  Their 
propaganda  for  the  abolition  of  the  'lesser  and  minor'  rules  was 


Vin.ll.288  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  referred  to  above. 
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evidently  gaining  more  and  more  ground  towards  the  last  days 
of  the  Buddha.  The  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta  opens,  more  or 
less,  with  the  Buddha's  advice  to  his  disciples  regarding  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  their  progress  and  well-being.  Under 
these  aparihaniya  dhamma  the  Buddha  includes  what  he 
appears  to  consider  to  be  the  healthy  attitude  of  the  disciples 
towards  the  regulations  governing  their  monastic  life  (YavakTvan 
ca  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  apannattam  na  pannapessanti  pannattam 
na  samucchindissanti  yathapannattesu  sikkhapadesu 
samadaya  vattissanti  vuddhi  y'eva  bhikkhave  bhikkhunam 
patikarikha  no  parihani.  D.  1 1 .77).  This  concern  of  the  Buddha  for 
the  recognition  of  the  code  of  monastic  discipline  as  a whole  is 
clearly  evident  in  his  remarks  to  the  venerable  Upasena 
Varigantaputta  who  maintained  that  nothing  should  be  added  to 
or  removed  from  the  codified  law,  and  that  one  should  conduct 
oneself  in  accordance  with  it  (Sadhu  sadhu  upasena  na 
apannattam  pannapetabbam  pannattam  va  na 
samucchinditabbam  yathapannattesu  sikkhapadesu  samadaya 
vattitabbam.  Vin.lll.231). 

As  the  Buddha  finally  lay  in  his  deathbed,  during  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  it  is  said  that  the  Buddha  indicated  to 
Ananda  that  as  he  had  not  chosen  to  appoint  an  heir  to 
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succeed  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Sasana,  the  Dhamma  and  the 
Vinaya  would  succeed  him  as  their  guide  (sattha).1  The 
Mahaparinibbana  Sutta  which  records  this  statement  has  also 
three  other  last-minute  communications  of  the  Buddha  to  the 
Sarigha.  Among  them  we  discover  a very  abrupt  and 
unprefaced  suggestion  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Buddha.  The 
Buddha  is  said  to  have  told  Ananda  that  the  Sarigha,  if  it  so 
desires,  may  on  his  death  do  away  with  'lesser  and  minor'  rules 
(Akarikhamano  ananda  sarigho  mamaccayena 
khuddanukhuddakani  sikkhapadani  samuhanatu..  D. II. 154). 

In  the  light  of  what  we  have  discussed  so  far  regarding  the 
history  of  the  khuddanukhuddaka  sikkhapada  in  monastic 
discipline  this  appears  to  be  a very  strange  suggestion.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  a person  of  the  Buddha's  calibre  should 
have  conceded  such  a laxity  to  be  effective  only  after  his  death. 
We  cannot  understand  it  either  as  an  expression  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  last  days  or  as  an  attempt  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  guilt 
of  a possible  catastrophe  in  the  monsastic  order  as  a result  of 
the  abolition  of  some  of  the  rules  of  discipline.  Before  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  historical  significance  of  these 


1 D . 1 1 . 1 54:  Yo  vo  ananda  may  a d ham  mo  ca  vinayo  ca  desito  pahhatto 
so  vo  mam'accayena  sattha. 
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statements  which  are  recorded  in  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Pancasatikakkhandhaka  of  the 
Cullavagga  we  find  the  venerable  Ananda  reporting  to  the 
assembly  of  the  First  Council  two  out  of  these  four  statements.1 
After  reciting  the  contents  of  the  Dhamma  before  the  assembly 
he  places  before  them  'the  suggestion  of  the  Buddha  that  the 
Sarigha  may,  if  it  so  desires,  do  away  with  the  ’lesser  and  minor’ 
rules.  He  is  promptly  asked  by  the  members  of  the  Sarigha 
whether  he  ascertained  from  the  Buddha  the  identity  of  these 
'lesser  and  minor’  rules.  He  had  failed  to  do  so  and  when  he  is 
found  fault  with  for  this  omission  he  simply  confesses  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  should  do  so  ( Aham  kho  bhante  asatiya 
bhagavantam  na  pucchim.  Vin. 11.289).  According  to  the 
Cullavagga,  diverse  opinions  are  thereupon  expressed  by  the 
members  of  the  assembly  as  to  what  constitute  the  'lesser  and 
minor’  rules.  But  when  we  discover  that  reference  to  'lesser  and 
minor’  rules  has  already  been  made  elsewhere  with  a fair 
degree  of  certainty  as  to  their  identity,2  it  becomes  somewhat 
dificult  to  explain  this  assumed  ignorance  or  the  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  this  matter. 


1 Vin. II. 287,  290.  See  also  D. II. 154 

2 A.  1 .231  ff. 
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Assuming  that  at  least  a section  of  the  Sarigha  was  agreed 
on  the  abolition  of  the  'lesser  and  minor’  rules  and  was  anxious 
about  it  we  could  argue  that  even  they  would  have  been 
hesitant  to  support  the  abolition  of  these  rules  in  their  entirety 
as  they  would  have  been  understood  at  the  time.  Some  of  those 
rules  were  certainly  regarded  as  sufficiently  important  to 
command  recognition  throughout  the  history  of  the  Sasana. 
That  being  so  the  real  question  would  have  been  as  to  which  of 
these  'lesser  and  minor’  rules  could,  in  course  of  time,  be 
dispensed  with.  As  the  arguments  of  the  venerable  Maha 
Kassapa  at  the  First  Council  show  this  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  a question  which  few  would  have  dared  to  answer 
in  public  for  fear  of  serious  repercussions  among  the  laity 
( Sant'amhakam  sikkhapadani  gihigatani  gihJ  pi  no  jananti  id  am 
vo  samananam  sakyaputiyanam  kappati  idam  vo  na  kappatrti. 
Sace  mayam  khuddanukhuddakani  sikkhapadani 
samOhanissama  bhavissanti  vattaro  dhumakaiikam  samanena 
gotamena  savakanam  sikkhapadani  pahhattam  yav'imesam 
sattha  atthasi  tav'ime  sikkhapadesu  sikkhimsu.  Yato  imesam 
sattha  parinibbuto  na'dan'i  me  sikkha-padesu  sikkhantTti. 
Vin. 11.288). 
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Let  su  now  examine  the  statement  recorded  in  the  Theriya 
tradition  that  the  Buddha  did  tell  Ananda  that  the  Sarigha,  after 
his  death,  could  do  away  with  the  'lesser  and  minor’  rules  if  it  so 
desired.1  In  both  places  where  this  statement  occurs  it  is 
Ananda  himself  who  states  that  the  Buddha  told  him  so.  A 
comparative  study  we  made  of  the  Chinese  versions  which  are 
parallel  to  the  Pali  Vinaya  account  has  yielded  us  some 
valuable  evidence.  In  the  Sarvastivada,2  MahTsasaka3,  and 
Dharmaguptaka4  accounts,  as  in  the  Pali  text,  Ananda  himself 
reports  that  the  Buddha  made  this  sugestion.  In  all  the  three 
Chinese  texts  Ananda  gives  the  deteriorating  physical  condition 
of  the  Buddha  in  his  deathbed  and  the  consequent  pain  which 
he  was  suffering  as  an  excuse  for  not  interrogating  him  further 
regarding  the  identity  of  these  rules.  In  the  Sarvastivada  and 
MahTsasaka  accounts  he  gives  the  high  regard  in  which  he  held 
the  sikkhapada  as  another  reason  for  not  pursuing  this  matter 
any  further.  This  makes  it  quite  clear  that  Ananda  did  not 
obviously  belong  to  the  camp  which  championed  this  move. 


‘D. II.  154  and  Vin. 11.287 

2 Taisho,  Vol.23. p.449  B 

3 Ibid.  Vol.22. p.191  B 

4 Ibid. p.967  B 
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The  texts  of  the  Sarvastivadins  and  the  MahTsasakas  represent 
Ananda  as  being  reluctant  to  sponsor  such  a move.  Thus  we 
are  more  or  less  compelled  to  observe  that  we  detect  here  the 
results  of  an  attempt  to  make  a cat's  paw  of  Ananda  in  this 
manoeuvre.  What  we  would  consider  to  be  the  most  convincing 
evidence  for  this  assumption  comes  to  us  from  the 
Mahasarighika  version  of  this  incident  in  the  Chinese  texts.1 
Strangely  enough  the  Mahasarighikas  do  not  present  Ananda 
as  conveying  this  information  to  the  Sarigha  himself.  In  fact,  he 
appears  to  know  nothing  about  it  and  plays  a perfectly  silent 
role  throughout  this  episode.  He  suffers  it  all  in  silence  for  it  is 
the  others  who  seem  to  know  and  talk  about  the  task  which  is 
said  to  have  been  assigned  to  him. 

Feeling  diffident  as  it  were,  even  with  the  authority  which  the 
Buddha  is  supposed  to  have  given  them  to  abolish  the  'lesser 
and  minor’  rules,  the  Mahasarighikas  make  an  attempt  to  say  in 
a convincing  manner  that  the  Buddha  had  planned  to  do  it 
himself  before  his  death.  But  now  it  is  Ananda’s  responsibility 
that  it  did  not  happen  so,  for  he  had  been  asked  by  the  Buddha 
to  remind  him  about  it  before  his  death  and  he  failed  to  do  it. 


1 Taisho,  Vol.22. p.492  B-C. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  in  the  Mahasarighika  Vinaya  in 
the  Chinese  versions: 

'Upali  tells  the  assembly:  "The  Buddha  told  Ananda 
thus.  'When  I am  about  to  enter  into  Nirvana  you 
should  remind  me  so  that  I may  repeal  for  the  sake 
of  the  Bhiksus  the  minor  and  insignificant  rules.’  But 
you  did  not  tell  him." 11 

The  Mahasarighika  account  carries  a further  statement 
which  attempts  to  reinforce  this  idea. 

There  is  a Bhiksu  who  says:  "Venerable  Sirs,  the 
Tathagata  earlier  told  Ananda  that  he  was  desirous 
of  repealing  the  minor  and  insignificant  rules  for  the 
Bhiksus."1  2 

Now  we  come  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
significant  statement  of  all  in  the  Mahasarighika  account.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed  the  announcement  about  the  abolition 
of  'lesser  and  minor’  rules  there  was  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
their  identity,  and  the  congregation  was  drifting  further  and 
further  away  from  any  finality  of  decision.  In  the  Mahasarighika 


1 Ibid. p.492  B 

2 Ibid. p.492  C 
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account  alone  we  discover  that  at  this  stage  the  Chabbaggiya 
Bhikkhus  were  most  dismayed  at  the  failure  to  implement  this 
suggestion.  It  was  obviously  their  cause  which  was  being 
defeated.  In  an  attempt  to  rescue  it  from  this  plight  the 
Chabbaggiya  Bhikkhus  darted  forth  to  announce  in  the 
assembly  that  if  the  Buddha  were  living  all  the  rules  would  have 
been  given  up.1 

In  view  of  the  marked  divergence  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Mahasarighikas  and  the  Theravadins  on  this  matter  let  us  probe 
further  to  discover  the  loyalties  and  leanings  of  each  group.  In 
the  Mahasarighika  account,  when  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa 
asks  the  assembly  as  to  which  collection  of  scriptures  they 
should  recite  first  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Sarigha  that 
it  should  be  the  Dharma  Pitaka.2  We  know  that  this  is 
completely  at  variance  with  the  Theriya  tradition  which  seems  to 
emphasise  more  the  importance  of  the  Vinaya.  Considering  the 
attempts  made  by  them  to  safeguard  the  proper  maintenance  of 
monastic  discipline  at  all  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Sasana  it 
could  unhesitatingly  be  said  of  them  that  they  had  a very  high 
regard  for  the  Vinaya.  What  Buddhaghosa  records  as  having 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid,  p.491  B-C. 
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been  said  at  the  First  Council  that  the  Vinaya  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  Sasana  ( vinayo  nama  buddhasasanassa  ayu)  is 
reminiscent  of  this  attitude.1  Thus  we  see  a very  clear  line  of 
division  between  these  two  groups. 

One  would  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  among  the 
Mahasarighikas  a tendency  to  bring  about  a laxity  in  monastic 
discipline.  It  accords  well  with  what  is  alleged  to  be  their  attitude 
to  the  Vinaya.2  The  account  in  their  Vinaya  texts  which  we  have 
discussed  above  shows  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  introduce 
the  story  which  discloses  the  wish  of  the  Buddha  to  repeal  the 
minor  rules  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  one  does  feel  that  this 
alleged  suggestion  by  the  Buddha  to  repeal  the  minor  rules 
strikes  a harsh  and  discordant  note  in  the  Theriya  tradition.  It  is 
perhaps  this  unacceptability  to  the  orthodox  tradition  which 
made  it  to  be  brought  up  as  a dilemmatic  problem  by  King 
Milinda  before  the  venerable  Nagasena.  'Were  then  these 
lesser  and  minor  precepts  wrongly  laid  down,  or  established  in 


1 VinA.1.13 

2 It  is  said  that  the  Mahasarighikas  branched  off  from  the  parent 
Theriya  tradition  after  the  ten  disputed  points  of  Vinaya  which  they  put 
forward  had  been  rejected  by  the  orthodox  Theriya  group.  See 
DTpavamsa , Ed.  Oldenberg.  p.36 
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ignorance  and  without  due  cause,  that  the  Blessed  One  allowed 
them  to  be  revoked  after  his  death  7'1  ( Kin  nu  kho  bhante 
nagasena  khuddanukhuddakani  sikkhapadani  duppahhattani 
udahu  avatthusmim  ajanitva  pannattani  yam  bhagava  attano 
accayena  khuddanukhuddakani  sikkhapadani  samuhanapeti. 
Trenckner,  Miiindapahho,  p.142). 

The  problem  that  is  posed  here  is  if  the  Buddha  wished 
these  rules  to  be  revoked  after  his  death  then  they  cannot  really 
be  important  rules  which  were  laid  down  after  careful 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  really  such 
important  rules  he  could  not  possibly  allow  the  Bhikkhus  to 
revoke  them  after  his  death.  Nagasena  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  by  admitting  both  propositions,  i.e.  that  the  rules  were 
well  laid  down  and  that  the  Buddha  had  ordered  the  Bhikkhus  to 
revoke  them  if  they  so  desired.  But  Nagasena  adds  that  this 
order  of  the  Buddha  was  only  to  test  his  disciples.  'But  in  the 
second  case  it  was  to  test  the  Bhikkhus  that  he  said  it,  to  try 
wherher,  if  leave  were  granted  them,  they  would,  after  his 
death,  revoke  the  lesser  and  minor  regulations,  or  still  adhere  to 
them.'2  ( Tam  pana  maharaja  tathagato  bhikkhO  vJmamsamano 


1 Rhys  Davids,  The  Questions  of  King  Miiinda,  Part  I.  [SBE.35]  p.202 

2 Loc.cit. 
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aha  ukkalissanti  nu  kho  mama  savaka  may  a vissajjapiyamana 
mam'accayena  khudda-nukhuddakani  sikkhapadani  udahu 
adiyissantrti.  Miln.143). 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  statements  that  the  venerable 
Nagasena  is  of  the  view  that  an  abolition  of  any  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Buddha  for  the  guidance  of  his  disciples  does  not  accord 
with  the  true  Theriya  tradition.  We  find  that  Buddhaghosa 
reiterates  the  same.  He  says  that  the  Buddha  himself  knew  that 
even  if  he  had  made  a specific  order  for  the  abolition  of  the 
lesser  and  minor  rules,  without  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the 
Sarigha,  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  would  not  abolish  them 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Council  ( Passati  hi  bhagava 
samuhanatha'ti  vutte'pi  sa h git i kale  kassapo  na  samuhanissatJ 
'ti.  Tasma  vikappena  eva  thapesi.  DA. II. 592).  Therefore  the 
Buddha  left  it  to  the  option  of  the  Sarigha. 

Following  the  statements  of  the  venerable  Nagasena  in  the 
Milindapanha  if  we  take  this  suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  the 
lesser  and  minor  rules  to  be  a test  of  the  attitude  of  the  disciples 
who  survived  the  Buddha,  then  we  would  discover  to  our  utter 
dismay  that  none,  perhaps  other  than  the  venerable  Maha 
Kassapa,  would  show  themselves  to  be  true  disciples  of  the 
Buddha.  For  not  only  were  the  members  of  the  First  Council 
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quick  to  chastise  Ananda  for  not  ascertaining  from  the  Buddha 
the  identity  of  the  rules  which  they  may  revoke  but  also  were 
quick  to  propose  the  abolition  of  various  categories  of  rules.  Not 
one,  out  of  respect  for  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Buddha, 
proposed  its  acceptance  in  toto.  It  was  the  venerable  Maha 
Kassapa  who,  as  the  President  of  the  Council,  finally  proposed 
that  the  suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  the  lesser  and  minor 
rules  be  rejected  and  that  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Buddha 
be  accepted  in  toto. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  a post-Milindapanha  tradition 
which,  more  or  less,  stigmatizes  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa 
saying  that  he  did  so  because  he  was  ignorant  as  to  what  the 
lesser  and  minor  rules  were.  It  praises,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
venerable  Nagasena  who  very  categorically  identifies  khuddaka 
and  anukhuddaka  with  Dukkata  and  Dubhasita  respectively.1 
This  interpretation  of  Nagasena,  it  would  appear,  could  absolve 
to  some  extent  those  who  championed  the  abolition  of  the 
khuddanukhuddaka  sikkhapada  from  the  charge  of  being 
unorthodox.  For  they  would  not  then  be  directing  their  assault 
against  any  real  sikkhapada  except  the  Sekhiyas  violation  of 


1 DA.II.592f.  See  also  Miln.144 
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which  also  constitute  Dukkata  offences.  Barring  this  group  of 
Dukkatas,  both  Dukkata  and  Dubbhasita  are  derivative  offences 
and  are  not  the  direct  outcome  of  the  violation  of  any 
sikkhapada.  But  Buddhaghosa  warns  us  against  taking  the 
words  of  Nagasena  to  serve  as  a defence.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  only  being  tactful  in  his  conversation  with  non-believers 
( Nagasena-tthero  hi  paravadino  okaso  ma  ahosTti  evam  aha. 
DA.II.593). 

Thus  we  feel  that  even  among  the  followers  of  the  Theriya 
tradition  certain  sections  seem  to  have  supported  the 
suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  the  lesser  and  minor  rules  and  at 
times  even  frowned  on  the  stalwarts  of  the  Theriya  group  who 
upheld  the  orthodox  views.  However,  this  suggestion,  when 
placed  in  the  context  of  the  Theriya  Vinaya  traditions,  sounds 
unmistakably  to  be  of  Chabbaggiya  origin,  for  the 
Chabbaggiyas  as  we  have  shown,  on  the  evidence  of  both  the 
Theriya  and  Mahasarighika  records,  have  always  been  the 
symbol  of  the  dissentients. 

This  brings  us  to  yet  another  problem.  How  did  such  a 
statement  which  does  not  accord  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Theriya  school  come  to  be  recorded  in  their  literature?  In 
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answer  to  this  we  would  commend  the  following  points  for 
consideration. 

1 . The  first  observations  to  be  made  on  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  two  works  in  which  this  statement  is  recorded,  viz. 
the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta  and  the  SarigTtikkhandhaka 
of  the  Cullavagga,  both  belong  to  a relatively  later 
stratum  in  the  Canonical  Pali  literature. 

2.  The  two  Khandhakas  of  the  Cullavagga  which  deal  with 
the  two  Sariglti  are  both  in  point  of  time  and  contents 
relatively  outside  the  scope  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka. 

3.  The  Cullavagga  account  of  the  first  Sariglti  includes 
besides  this  statement  on  the  abolition  of  the  leser  and 
minor  rules  another  statement  which  records  a dissent 
and  is  not  wholly  favourable  to  the  Theriya  tradition.  This 
is  the  refusal  of  the  venerable  Purana  to  accord  fully  with 
the  recital  of  the  Dhamma  and  the  Vinaya  which  the 
monks  of  the  Theriya  group  had  carried  out  in  his 
absence.1 


1 Vin.  1 1 .290 
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4.  Even  the  Khandhakas  show  traces  of  the  presence  of 
traditions  which  at  times  appear  to  be  far  removed  from 
the  original  spirit  of  the  Vinaya.  These  become  very 
glaring  when  the  older  tradition  happens  to  be  preserved 
intact,  at  times,  in  the  Vinaya  texts  of  other  schools.  This 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  stratification  of  the  contents  of 
the  Khandhakas  did  spread  over  a period  of  time  which 
was  long  enough  to  allow  the  adoption  of  discordant 
traditions  either  out  of  choice  or  under  pressure  from 
within  or  without.  Unlike  the  Suttavibhariga,  the  nature  of 
the  contents  of  the  Khandhakas  also  would  have  made 
this  process  of  assimilation  possible. 
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APPENDIX  III 

The  Concept  of  Sima:  Its  Origin  and  Development 


While  the  purity  and  the  prestige  of  the  early  Buddhist 
Sarigha  was  being  safeguarded  by  the  regular  performance  of 
the  Patimokkha  ritual,  the  Mahavagga  witnesses  certain 
sections  of  the  community  of  monks  who  were  holding  factional 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reciting  the  Patimokkha  within  their 
own  groups  ( Tena  kho  pana  samayena  chabbaggiya  bhikkhO 
yathaparisaya  patimokkham  uddisanti  sakaya  sakaya  parisaya. 
Vin. 1.104).  This  would  certainly  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  ritual  was  instituted  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Sasana.1  Legislating  against  such  a situation  which  would 
herald  the  disintergration  of  the  Sarigha,  the  Buddha  declares  it 
to  be  a Dukkata  offence  and  calls  for  unity  of  the  Sarigha  in  the 
performance  of  the  Uposatha. 

But  considering  the  increasing  membership  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Sarigha  and  the  vastness  of  the  territory  over 
which  it  was  spreading,  there  seems  to  have  appeared  the 


1 M.II.8;  111.10 
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need  to  determine  as  to  what  would  be  a convenient  unit  for  the 
collective  activities  of  the  Sarigha.  We  notice  in  the 
Gopakamoggallana  Sutta  that  the  village  in  which  the  monks 
lived  had  served  as  the  unit  of  such  monastic  activities.1  When 
the  Buddha  insisted  on  the  unity  of  the  Sarigha  in  their  monastic 
activities,  the  monks  seem  to  have  been  perplexed  by  the 
theoretical  position  whether  the  unity  of  the  Sarigha  implied  the 
inclusion  of  all  members  of  the  community  living  in  the  land, 
literally  on  earth:  Kittavata  nu  kho  samaggJ hoti yavata  ekavaso 
udahu  sabba  pathavTti..  Vin. 1.105.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  was 
hardly  meant  to  be  taken  as  a real  position  and  would  have 
been  recorded  here  more  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
relevance  of  practical  considerations.  An  area  of  residence 
{ekavaso)  became  the  obvious  choice  as  an  operational  unit 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Buddha  the  area  of 
residence  is  delimited  by  boundaries,  accepted  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  Sarigha  as  the  region  of  co-residence  within  which 
the  Sarigha  was  expected  to  perform  its  activities  collectively: 
Sammata  sTma  sahghena  etehi  nimittehi  samanasamvasa 
ekOposatha.  Ibid.  106.  This  marks  the  birth  of  STma  in  Buddhist 
monastic  history. 


1 Ibid. III. 10 
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It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  Mahavagga  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Buddhist  community  not  all  avasa  or  centres 
of  monastic  residence  enjoyed  the  status  of  being  Sima  or 
independent  units  of  monastic  activity.  Ekavasa  meant  a region 
of  residence  within  which  all  members  acted  collectively  as  one 
single  body  ( sarigha ).  The  Samantapasadika  portrays 
beautifully  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  early  history  of  the  Sasana 
when  it  says  that  the  eighteen  great  monasteries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rajagaha  formed  collectively  a single  unit  of  common 
communal  activity.  ( Rajagaham  hi  parikkhipitva  attharasa 
mahavihara  sab  be  ekaslma.  Dhammasenapatina  nesam  sTma 
baddha.  Tasma  vejuvane  sahghassa  samaggidanattham 
agacchanto'ti  attho.  VinA.V.1049).  Any  one  of  the  avasa  within 
the  region  may  turn  out  to  be,  by  the  choice  of  the  Sarigha,  the 
venue  of  the  ritual  of  the  Uposatha  ( Tena  kho  pana  samayena 
rajagahe  sambahuta  avasa  samanasJma  honti.  Tattha  bhikkhO 
vivadanti  amhakam  a vase  uposatho  karlyatu  amhakam  a vase 
uposatho  karTyatO'ti.  Vin.1.108).  We  hear  of  members  of  one 
avasa  going  to  another  as  guests  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  Uposatha  there.  ( Agantuka  bhikkhu  na  jananti  kattha  va 
ajj'uposatho  karTyissatTti.  I bid.  107).  Thus  it  was  possible  for  the 
inmates  of  many  avasa  to  operate  as  members  of  one  STma  in 
their  activities. 
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In  performing  the  ritual  of  the  Uposatha  the  monks  had  to 
operate  collectively  and  no  sectional  meetings  were  allowed 
within  that  region  ( Tehi  bhikkhave  bhikkhOhi  sabbeh'eva 
ekajjham  sannipatitva  uposatho  katabbo.  Yattha  va  pana  them 
bhikkhu  viharati  tattha  sannipatitva  uposatho  katabbo.  Na  tv'eva 
vaggena  sahghena  uposatho  katabbo.  Ibid.  108).  All  monks 
living  within  it,  heedless  of  the  distance  they  had  to  travel  and 
the  hardships  of  the  journey,  congregated  at  an  appointed  place 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Patimokkha  recital.  In  the  interests  of  the 
guest  monks  it  was  considered  necessary  to  decide  before 
hand  upon  a site  for  the  performance  of  the  ritual,  viz.  an 
uposathagara.  Thus,  on  account  of  the  prior  knowledge  of  the 
place,  the  participants  would  be  enabled  to  arrive  there  in  time 
without  any  confusion.  The  Sarigha  may  choose  for  this 
purpose  any  one  of  the  five  buildings  sanctioned  for  monastic 
residence.1  Once  selected  an  uposathagara  continued  to  be 
recognised  as  such  until  the  decision  is  revoked  by  the  Sarigha. 
It  is  clear  from  the  following  statement  about  the  thoughtless 
selection  of  two  such  buildings  at  the  same  site  and  the 
subsequent  order  made  by  the  Buddha  to  cancel  one  and  use 
the  other  ( Tena  kho  pana  samayena  ahhatarasmim  avase  dve 


1 Vin.1.56 
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uposathagarani  sammatani honti ...  Anujanami  bhikkhave  ekam 
samuhanitva  ekattha  uposatham  katum.  Vin. 1.107).  In  case  the 
uposathagara  turns  out  to  be  too  small  for  the  congregation 
which  assembles,  then  the  Sarigha  is  empowered  to  declare  as 
much  of  the  courtyard  of  the  building  ( uposathapamukha ) as 
necessary  to  be  valid  territory  in  which  the  participants  may 
take  their  seats  for  the  ritual  of  the  Patimokkha.  This  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  ritualistic  detail  quite  additional  to  the  early  spirit  of  the 
Patimokkha  recital.  For  it  is  said  with  reference  to  an  incident 
which  historically  takes  precedence  over  this  that  the  ritualistic 
validity  of  the  ground  on  which  a monk  sat  during  the 
Patimokkha  recital  was  a matter  of  no  concern  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  hear  from  there  the  Patimokkha  as  it  was  being 
recited  ( Sammataya  va  bhikkhave  bhumiya  nisinna 
asammataya  va  yato  patimokkham  sunati kato'v'assa  uposatho. 
Ibid. 108). 

Although  the  delimitation  of  a region  of  Sima  was  approved, 
Sima  in  its  early  stages  was  not  subjected  to  restrictions  of  size. 
Some  of  them  became  very  large  extending  up  to  four,  five  and 
six  yojana.  The  monks  who  had  to  travel  long  distances  to  the 
venue  of  the  recital  were  unable  to  arrive  in  time.  Hence  three 
yojana  soon  came  to  be  fixed  as  the  maximum  allowable  size  of 
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a Sima.  No  Sima  was  also  to  extend  beyond  a river  unless 
there  was  a permanent  bridge  or  a regular  ferry  providing  a safe 
crossing.1  The  incidents  connected  with  this  proviso  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  based  on  practical  considerations  and  has  no 
ritualistic  significance  whatsoever. 

Based  on  this  institution  of  Sima  which  is  thus  established  by 
delimitation  of  a specified  region  to  be  a unit  of  co-residence 
and  common  Uposatha,  the  members  of  the  Sarigha  are  given 
a concession  to  set  apart  one  of  their  three  robes  for  safe 
keeping,  as  a stand-by  to  be  used  in  case  of  damage  to  the 
others.  This  legislation  was  actually  provoked  by  the  incident  in 
which  the  venerable  Maha  Kassapa  who  on  his  way  from 
Andhakavinda  to  participate  in  the  Uposatha  at  Rajagaha  got 
his  robes  wet  while  crossing  a river  and  had  to  attend  the  ritual 
in  his  wet  robes  for  want  of  a change  of  clothing.  This 
concession  of  keeping  out  of  one 's  possession  one  out  of  the 
unit  of  three  robes  ( ticlvarena  avippavasasammuti)  is  applicable 
within  the  aforesaid  Samana-samvasaka-sTma,  but  leaving  out 
its  urban  areas,2  for  it  is  out  side  these  that  this  concession 


1 Ibid. 106. 

2 This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  Samantapasadika  which  takes 
nigama,  nagara  and  gama  to  be  all  in  the  same  category:  Ettha  ca 
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would  have  been  most  needed.  ( Ya  sa  bhikkhave  sahghena 
sTma  sammata  samanasamvasa  ekuposatha  sang  ho  tarn 
sTmam  ticTvarena  avippavasam  sammanatu  thapetva  gam  ah  ca 
gamupacarah  ca.  Vin. 1.109). 

The  Mahavagga  also  makes  provision  for  regions  in  which 
monks  reside  but  wherein  no  STma  has  been  officially 
proclaimed.  In  the  case  of  such  towns  and  villages 
( gamagahanena  c'ettha  nag  a ram  pi  gahitam  eva  hoti. 
VinA.V.1051)  their  own  boundaries  are  accepted  to 
circumscribe  the  area  of  co-residence  for  the  monks 
(. Asammataya  bhikkhave  sJmaya  yam  gamam  va  nigamam  va 
upanissaya  vi ha  rati  ya  tassa  va  gamassa  gamaslma  nigamassa 
va  nigamaslma  ay  am  tattha  samanasamvasa  ek'uposatha. 
Vin. 1 . 1 10  f.).  This  seems  to  reflect  the  conditions  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  Gopakamoggallana  Sutta  and  are  perhaps 


nigamanagaranam'pi gamen'eva  sahgaho  veditabbo.  VinA.V.1050. 
PTS  Dictionary  equates  gamantaviharTi o arahhaka.  This  is  obviously 
a mistaken  identification,  for  the  two  terms  are  regularly  used  in 
antithesis  as  is  clearly  seen  from  the  following  example: 
Arahhakena'pi kho  avuso  moggallana  bhikkhuna  ime  dhamma 
samadaya  vattitabba pageva gamantaviharina'ti.  M.  1.273. 

See  also  M.l.30f.  See  supra  p.7. 
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characteristic  of  a stage  of  pre-sTma  antiquity  ( Te  mayam 
tad'ah'uposathe  yavatika  ekam  gamakkhettam  upanissaya 
viharama  te  sabbe  ekajjham  sannipatama.  M . 1 1 1 . 10). 

To  this  group  of  unbounded  Sima  of  gama  and  nigama  is 
also  added  the  forest  regions  in  which  monks  reside.  From  any 
such  place  of  residence  an  area  of  a radius  of  sattabbhantara , 
i.e.  seven  abbhantara1  is  marked  out  as  the  region  of 
samanasamvasa  and  ekuposatha  ( Agamake  ce  bhikkhave 
aranne  samanta  sattabbhantara  ayarn  tattha  samanasamvasa 
ekuposatha.  Vin.1.111).  Such  a Sattabbhantara  Sima  enjoys 
also  the  privilege  of  ticTvaravippavasaparihara  ( ticTvarena 
avippavassasammuti).2  The  MahasakuludayT  Sutta  perhaps 
portrays  an  earlier  phase  of  monastic  life  when  it  says  that  even 
the  forest-dwelling  monks  come  regularly  to  the  midst  of  the 
Sarigha  for  the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha.3  In  course  of  time 
further  independent  units  of  monastic  residence  seem  to  appear 
as  the  community  expands  and  spreads  over  wider  territories. 


1 The  Samantapasadika  defines  an  abbhantara  as  being  twenty-eight 
cubits  in  length.  See  VinA.V.1052 

2 VinA.V.1052 

3 M.II.8 
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As  a result  of  this  we  also  note  a corresponding  change  in  the 
concept  of  Sima. 

Sima,  which  originally  indicated  a practical  and  convenient 
unit  of  residence  of  the  Sarigha  for  their  common  communal 
activities  ( samanasamvasa  ekuposatha)  and  referred  to  as 
Samanasamvasaka  Sima,  seems  to  have  soon  changed  its 
character  to  mean  also  the  venue  in  which  the  Sarigha  may 
perform  its  monastic  activities  like  the  conferment  of  Pabbajja 
and  Upasampada.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is  latterly  known  as 
the  Khanda  Sima.  The  Samantapasadika  suggests  that  this 
smaller  unit  of  Khanda  Sima  should,  in  fact,  be  established  first 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Samanasamvasaka  Sima 
{Imam  pan  a samanasamvasakasJmam  sammannantehi 
pabbajjupasampadadlnam  sanghakammanam 

sukhakaranattham  pathamam  khandasTmayo  bandhitabba. 
Vin.A.V.1041). 

In  a monastic  residence  which  is  complete  with  all  its 
accessories  like  the  Bodhi  tree,  Cetiya  and  the  Alms-hall,  the 
Khanda  Sima  should  be  located  in  a quiet  corner  [not  in  the 
centre  of  the  monastic  residence]  at  a place  which  is  not 
frequented  by  many  people  {Sace  hi bodhi-cetiya-bhattasaiadlni 
sabbavatthuni  patittthapetva  katavihare  band h anti  viharamajjhe 
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bahunam  samosaranatthane  abandhitva  viharapaccante 
vivittokase  bandhitabba.  Ibid.).  Considering  the  quorum  for  valid 
monastic  acts  (which  range  from  four  to  twenty  monks),  it  is 
said  that  the  Khanda  Sima  should  be  large  enough  to 
accomodate  not  less  than  twenty-one  monks  ( Sa 
hetthiamparicchedena  sace  ekavTsati  bhikkhO  ganhati  vattati 
tato  oram  na  vattati ...  Ibid.).  It  is  also  conceded  that  a large 
monastery  could  have  as  many  as  two,  three  or  more  Khanda 
Sima  ( Sace  pana  viharo  maha  hoti  dve'pi  tisso'pi  tad'uttari'pi 
khandasTmayo  bandhitabba.  I bid.  1 042). 

Any  watery  abode  like  a river,  natural  lake  or  the  sea  is  said 
to  be,  by  its  very  nature,  suitable  for  the  performance  of  all 
monastic  acts.  'Its  very  nature'  here  may  mean  the  fact  that 
such  places  being  'uninhabited'  it  requires  no  further  legislation 
to  exclude  aliens.  Here,  under  normal  circumstances,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  trespassers  (Sa  pana  attano 
sabhaven'eva  baddhasTmasadisa.  Sab  bam  ettha 

sanghakammam  katum  vattati.  Samuddajatassaresu'pi  es'eva 
nayo.  VinA.V.1052).  Thus  we  see  the  emergence  of  the 
Udakukkhepa  Sima.  It  is  a region  in  a river,  a natural  lake  or  the 
sea  which  covers  'the  distance  that  a man  of  average  (height) 
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can  throw  water  all  round.'1  ( Nadiya  va  bhikkhave  samudde  va 
jatassare  va  yam  majjhimassa  purisassa  samanta 
udak'ukkhepa  ayam  tattha  samanasamvasa  ekuposatha. 
Vin. 1.111). 

The  Mahavagga  itself  gives  indications  of  a steady 
elaboration  of  the  concept  of  Sima.  What  was  originally 
introduced  for  the  convenient  administration  of  the  monastic 
community  soon  turns  out  to  be  a cause  of  dispute  in  itself.  With 
the  fragmentation  of  the  central  Sima  and  the  consequent 
multiplicity  of  smaller  units  there  arose  the  danger  of  some  of 
them  overlapping  the  others  ( Tena  kho  pana  samayena 
chabbaggiya  bhikkhO  sTmaya  sTmam  sambhindanti.  Vin.  1.1 11. 
Also:  Tena  kho  pana  samayena  chabbaggiya  bhikkhO  sTmaya 
sTmam  ajjhottharanti.  Ibid.).  To  avoid  such  overlapping  of 
territory  of  each  monastic  group  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
provide  a 'buffer  state’  ( sTmantarikd)  between  two  regions  which 
are  marked  out  as  Sima  ( Anujanami  bhikkhave  sTmam 
sammannantena  sTmantarikam  thapetva  sTmam  sammannitum.. 
Ibid.). 


1 See  The  Book  of  the  Discipline  IV . p.145 
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This  ritualistic  concern  with  which  the  validity  of  each  Sima 
seems  to  have  been  guarded  appears  to  have  been  a subject  of 
absorbing  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Sasana.  This  would  have 
been  necessarily  so  as  the  authority  for  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  in  Buddhist  monastic  life  had  to  be  secured  at  an 
impersonal  level  through  the  validity  of  monastic  procedure. 
Sima  undoubtedly  was  the  corner-stone  of  this  structure.  The 
Khandhakas  have  already  witnessed  the  interest  shown  in  it. 
The  Samantapasadika  shows  how  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
produce  divergent  views  on  many  issues  according  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  diverse  groups  that  developed  within  the 
Theriya  fold.1 

The  wealth  of  Vinaya  literature  written  in  Ceylon  in  Pali  on 
the  theme  of  Sima  shows  what  a live  problem  it  had  turned  out 
to  be  even  after  the  authoritative  commentarial  notes  of 
Buddhaghosa  on  this  subject.  A Ceylonese  thera  by  the  name 
of  Vacissasra  is  said  to  have  compiled  the  STmalarikara  in  the 
13th  century.  The  Buddhist  monastic  community  of  Burma 
seems  to  have  been  equally  interested  in  this  problem.  The 
Burmese  thera  Chapata  compiled  a TTka  to  the  STmalarikara  of 


1 See  VinA.V.  1053,  1055,  1056 
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Vacissara.1  Of  this  work,  Mabel  Bode  says:  'The 
STmalarikarapakarana  of  Chapata  was  a result  of  the  Talaing 
thera’s  studies  in  Ceylon.’2  A considerable  amount  of  literary 
activity  on  this  subject  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  both  countries, 
perhaps  with  mutual  influence.3  Another  treatise  compiled  in 
Ceylon  similar  to  the  STmalarikara  of  Vacissara  is  the 
STmasarikarachedanT  of  Sri  Rahula  (15th  century).4 

The  importance  attached  to  the  ritualistic  validity  of  Sima 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  peculiar  only  to  the  Southern 
schools  of  Theravada  Buddhism  in  Burma  and  Ceylon.  It  does 
seem  to  have  been  shared  by  some  of  the  schools  of  Buddhism 
in  the  Far  East  as  well.  The  Kaidan  (the  equivalent  of  Sima  in 
the  Far  East)  must  have  enjoyed  some  prestige  in  China  and 
Japan  at  a very  early  date.  Kanjin  (Chien-chen  in  Chinese 
pronunciation)  who  introduced  the  Vinaya  or  Ritsu  sect  (=  Lu- 
tsung  of  China)  from  China  to  Japan  built  a Kaidan  for 


1 Malalasekera,  Pali  Literature  of  Ceylon,  p.202 

2 Bode,  Pali  Literature  of  Burma,  p.39.n.1. 

1 See  T aw  Sein  Ko’s  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Kaiyani  Inscriptions  of 
Dhammaceti.  1476  A.D.  (ind.  Ant.  xxii,  p.  1 1f.). 

4 Malalasekera,  op.cit.  p.251 
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performing  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  the  Order.1  What  is 
more  important  here  is  the  point  which  stresses  the  ritualistic 
significance  of  this  new  establishment.  Monks  and  nuns  of  the 
land  who  had  already  been  ordained  but  whose  admission  to 
the  Order  was  considered  invalid  for  any  reason  were  re- 
ordained by  him.  After  many  entreaties  by  Dengyo  Daishi,  the 
founder  of  the  Tendai  sect  in  Japan,  another  Kaidan  was 
established  at  Hieizan  in  827  A.D.  This  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  decline  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Ritsu  sect.  However  in  the  12 
th  century,  Shosho  shonin,  in  a bid  to  revive  the  Ritsu  sect, 
wrote  a treatise  called  Kaidan  Shiki  on  the  ceremonial  to  be 
observed  at  ordinations.2  Nevertheless,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
with  the  birth  of  new  and  rival  sects  the  Kaidan  probably  had  to 
face  a competitive  process  of  change  and  modification. 

The  history  of  Buddhist  monasticism  in  Ceylon  has  also 
witnessed  a major  dispute  regarding  the  validity  of  a Sima 
which  was  being  used  for  the  conferment  of  Upasampada.  It 
assumed  such  proportions  that  Burma  too,  was  drawn  into  it.  Its 
histroy  in  brief  is  as  follows.3  In  1845  A.D.  an  Udakukkhepa 


1 Kanjin  arrived  at  Nara  in  Japan  in  753  A.D. 

2 See  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  Japanese  Buddhism,  p.231f. 

3 The  statements  within  inverted  commas  which  are  reproduced  above 
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Sima  'consisting  of  a permanent  raft  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  called  Madugariga  at  Balapitimodara  [in  Ceylon  / Sri 
Lanka]  and  having  an  approach  to  it  by  a bridge  from  the  bank’ 
was  established.  Sometime  afterwards,  'a  famous  learned 
priest  called  Larikagoda  Sirisaddhammavamsapala  DhTrananda’ 
found  fault  with  it  'as  being  confused  and  undetached,  and 
consequently  irregular  and  invalid  ...  In  consequence  of  his 
representations  and  his  protest  against  the  vaildity  of  the  rite  of 
ordination  performed  in  the  said  Sima  many  priests  who  had 
received  that  rite  there  had  themselves  re-ordained  in  properly 
defined  Simas  ...  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  several  who 
from  various  motives  upheld  the  validity  of  that  STma  and  the 
ecclesiastical  acts  performed  therein:  thus  disputes  and 
dissensions  arose  in  the  Society  and  rent  the  unity  and 
harmony  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.’ 


are  extracts  from  the  English  summary  of  the  introduction  to  the 
STmanayadappana  of  Dhammalaiikara  Thera  (published  1885  A.D.). 
This  treatise,  as  would  be  clear  from  the  notes  above,  was  in  support 
of  the  charge  that  the  STma  at  Balapitimodara  in  Ceylon  was 
ritualistically  invalid  and  it  attempts  to  meet  the  arguments  of  the 
STmalakkhanadipanT  of  Vimalasara  Thera  which  was  written  in 
defence  of  the  said  STma.  (Published  1881  A.D.). 
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At  this  time  two  Ceylonese  priests  named  Dhammakkhandha 
and  Vanaratana  went  on  a visit  to  Burma  and  informed  the  High 
Priest  (Sarigha  Raja)  of  Mandalay  about  the  controversy  that 
was  raging  in  Ceylon  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the 
Balapitimodara  Sima  in  which  the  ordination  of  the  Amarapura 
priests  had  been  hitherto  held  ...  This  pontiff  (Sarigha  Raja) 
having  learnt  the  particulars  of  the  case  and  after  consulting  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Buddhist  clergy  in  that  country, 
drew  up  a memorandum  embodying  their  decision  on  the 
matters  in  dispute,  and  sent  the  document  in  charge  of  these 
priests  to  the  address  of  the  principal  priests  of  the  Amarapura 
Society  in  Ceylon.  This  authoritative  decision  which  was 
adverse  to  the  views  held  by  those  who  maintained  the  validity 
of  the  aforesaid  Sima  not  having  been  accepted  as  conclusive 
by  them,  the  Sarigha  Raja  of  Burma  sent  a second  epistle 
supporting  the  statements  made  in  the  first  with  the  help  of 
copious  quotations  from  the  Pali  texts  and  commentaries,  and 
exhorting  the  recalcitrant  priests  to  yield  to  reason  and 
authority. 

When  this  epistle  was  read  in  a public  assembly  of  the 
Buddhist  clergy  and  laity,  the  then  High  Priest  of  the  Amarapura 
Society  and  his  colleagues  who,  for  some  time,  upheld  the 
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vaildity  of  the  disputed  Sima  became  convinced  of  its  faultiness 
and  renouncing  their  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject  joined 
the  party  of  Larikagoda.  A number  of  priests  at  Dodanduwa  who 
stood  aloof  from  the  contending  factions  also  gave  in  its 
adherence  on  this  day  to  the  united  factions,  and  thenceforward 
the  three  parties  in  alliance  performed  their  ecclesiastical 
functions  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  But  this  epistle  as 
well  as  two  others  accompanied  with  diagrams  on  the  subject, 
subsequently  addressed  to  the  Amarapura  priests  of  Ceylon  by 
two  learned  members  of  the  Burmese  church,  had  no  effect  on 
those  who  persisted  in  their  error. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  priest  Vimalasara  Thera 
of  the  Ambagahapitiya  Vihara  at  Velitota,  who  had  received  his 
ordination  at  the  faulty  place  of  consecration,  wrote  some 
epistles  addressed  to  the  late  King  of  Burma  and  to  the  leading 
ministers  and  priests  of  that  country,  propounding  certain 
questions  having  reference  to  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
disputed  Sima  at  Balapitimodara.  The  questions  submitted  by 
Vimalasara  were,  at  the  instance  of  the  King  and  his  ministers, 
referred  to  a Committee  of  the  most  learned  Buddhist  priests  of 
Mandalay  under  the  presidency  of  the  best  Vinaya  scholar  of 
that  country  named  Sirisaddhammavamsapala  Jagara  Maha 
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Thera.  This  Committee  embodied  their  opinions  on  the  different 
points  submitted  to  them  in  the  form  of  a report,  which  was 
printed  and  published  in  Burma,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to 
Ceylon  for  distribution  among  the  priests  here.  The  decision 
arrived  at  by  this  learned  Committee  was  again  adverse  to  the 
opinions  of  Vimalasara  and  his  party,  and  the  Sima  at 
Balapitimodara  was  condemned  as  defective  and  faulty.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  this  would  settle  the  whole  question 
and  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  and  strife  once  and  for  ever; 
but  it  was  not  so 

With  the  praiseworthy  object  of  conciliating  the  factious 
brethren  in  Ceylon  and  uniting  the  Amarapura  Society  in  the 
bonds  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  the  Committee 
aforementioned,  named  Sirisaddhammavamsa  Jagara  Maha 
Thera,  and  who  had  come  on  a visit  here,  convened  an 
asembly  of  the  principal  priests  of  Ceylon  in  order  to  advise  and 
exhort  the  oppositionists  to  yield  to  reason  and  discipline.  This 
priest,  in  a great  public  assembly  held  at  Velitara  exhorted 
Vimalasara  and  his  party  to  stand  to  reason  and  to  submit  to 
authority;  but  the  oppositionists  actuated  by  policy  rather  than 
by  wisdom,  disregarded  the  sober  admonition. 
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After  the  great  Thera  Jagara  left  the  island,  the  leader  of  the 
oppositionist  band,  Vimalasara  Thera,  printed  and  published  a 
work  entitled  STmalakkhanadTpanT  in  which  he  attempted  to  set 
at  naught  the  generally  received  opinions  of  the  ancient  elders 
of  the  church  who,  in  his  estimate, were  not  infallible  and  were 
liable  to  error.  This  book  has  been  widely  circulated  among  the 
Amarapura  section  of  the  Buddhist  clergy  both  in  and  out  of  the 
island,  and  its  tendency  is  to  perpetuate  and  widen  the  breach 
which  has  unfortunately  occurred  among  the  brethren  of  the 
Amarapura  clergy. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  which  this 
work  is  calculated  to  produce  among  the  laity  and  clergy,  and  to 
correct  the  errors  and  misrepresentations  which  it  contains.... 
we  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  publish  a reply  to  that 
work  by  the  title  of  'STmanayadappana  or  A Mirror  of  the 
System  of  Consecrated  Boundaries.' 

We  lament  the  fact  that  we  are  not  in  a position  to  produce 
an  equally  comprehensive  version  for  the  defence  from  the 
school  of  Vimalasara  Thera.  However,  it  is  clear  that  in  these 
two  works  we  come  to  possess  two  Vinaya  treatises  on  the 
question  of  Sima  submitted  from  opposite  camps.  These  two 
masterly  studies  of  the  19th  century,  while  being  undoubtedly  a 
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valuable  addition  to  our  Vinaya  literature,  also  indicate  the 
changing  trends  in  the  history  of  the  Sasana  in  the  island. 
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BUDDHIST  MONASTIC  DISCIPLINE 

Dr.  Jotiya  Dhirasekera 

The  Buddhist  Monastic  Order  is  the  earliest  corporate  organisation  in  the  world  where 
within  a framework  of  a flexible  organisation  there  was  evolved  ancilary  bodies,  rules, 
regulations  and  codes  of  conduct  of  the  most  minute  detaill.  Every  aspect  of  a monk's 
life,  living  in  society  and  together  with  other  monks  as  well  as  nuns,  has  been  gone  into 
in  the  ancient  texts.  The  author  has  brought  to  life  the  ancient  organisational  forms,  rules 
and  codes  and  the  methods  adopted  to  enfforce  them  without  the  charge  of  tyranny 
being  levelled  against  the  Elders.  He  has  shown  how  the  Buddhist  concept  of  ceaseless 
change  has  made  inroads  into  the  organisation  and  has  been  dextrously  handled  so  as 
to  safeguard  the  doctrine  and  the  organisation. 

The  author  draws  extensively  from  the  original  ancient  Pali,  Sanskrit,  and  Chines  texts. 

This  book  is  felt  to  be  of  great  value  to  students  of  Buddhism,  students  of  Asian  History 
and  Indologists. 

The  book  will  be  of  value  also  to  students  of  political  theory  whose  sources  have  so  far 
been  confined  to  Greek,  Roman  and  Sanskrit  material.  It  throws  new  light  on  ancient 
Buddhist  social  organisation. 
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